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Whdwiagy thing surprises or pleasss a Burmaw he never 
lag to iay oul, Ami—nother, Following the national 
_Ppaihlecadiowhon can I better dsdicale Us hook than to you, 
my dea SWother? Who else will be so eager to praise, so 
_ lender 4 Mo? ie s so soft to soothe and console; so prompt i 
"Shield and defend? To you, therefore, 1 dedicate its and 
af this tribute of revereneg, and gratitude gives you a day's 
pleasure, tt-uill few erdeen a kaung-hmu—a work of mertt, 


PREFACE 


‘PHONSTICISM is Said, to Be, “the murderer of history,” and 
cthere has been a craze “of sate} years to prevent this felony by 
the adoption of “scientific izthods” of rendering Burmese 
in Englisii- characters. I have no coubt that whatever other 
faults Iz ‘ay be accused of, I shall, be greatly blamed for 
_enogavontitty to reproduce the peontiiciation rather than 
“the orthogtaphy of Burmese words, But I may be allowed 
“fo Gentend .hat the catch phrase ascribing bloodguitiness 
to phoneticism, however just it may be in a country where 
Sonetic nus puzzle a long-suffering generation, is most mis- 
leading and calgighious where it is applied to a foreign 
“anguage, and especialy to such a language é Burmébe, 
“No one who is concernea ere the etymology ar a language 
is likely to study it except in the national char'cter; if he 
trusts to Hani erationie , ssictiific or otherwise, he will most. 
pesiftedly be little Worth listening o to. ‘When an author 
writesein Engli8h“about a litflecknown reople he presumably 
writes for a niajority of readers who know noding whatever 
of the gener and cannot be reasonably expecte* to have 
any very ‘yreat Concern in its etymology” as long as they get 
a more o? “ess correc? notion of how the words should be: 
pronounced. «This is most especially fie é4ase in Bontiiose 
where, in very many cases, the ortidaraphy. of-ee word 
supplies but the remotest possible hint of its pronunciaticry 
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The scientific men write bhoora (lord), the Burnean_pro- 
nounces the word piyah ; tei¢-tshay (ghost) is a formidfble « 
“way of reprOducing thé spokeri tisay ; pa-nya (learning) but 
inadequately represents the sound of pyinya ; khwon (taxes) 
is a startling, not to- + say puzzling, way ,0 of sug>esting the 
sound kohn, The matter is made none, the easier by the 
difficulty of finding an English equivalent at ail for some 
Burmese sounds. In the words flyaung, pyouk, gy%, and 
the like, the y belongs to the > pregeding | lettér, and has ‘Bbvfays, 
the consonantal and never, Bhe vowel sound, Such, words™ 
are therefore invariably monosptlables. Again, the nou’ pyit 
sound, which Ff have written é on the analogy of s sine " Freneh 
mére, has as a final yosable no equivalent ivEnglish. 
Errant gives the force as an*initial letter. Tiheesciongfic sfic 
form of eh is certainly misleading. The initial Ay“isra great. 
crux to beginners in Burmese, It requires«a fine eax ig’ 
catch the precise sound. An English officer will call for 
his clerk, Maung Poh Ché, and tha, ‘punkab- -boy will pass 
on. the word for Maung Poh Kyt—tyé" igight almost be 
written, But it is little use “multigtying instances, Sufficp 
it to add, thas & final consonant is always silent—strangled® 
is almost ‘aftiteral translation of the Burmese word, 

* > + Of published works on Birma J hava,fund those of 
Colonel Yule, Cafifzin, Forbes, and Dr Bastian most valuable, 
in supplying hints af to those ‘of the natidi adi customs most 
likely to be interesting to foreigners. Had Ce ptain Férbes's 
life been” prolonged this book would probablyheve had no 
raison @ ttre, i. - = a 

In conclugion, I have only to reéord my indfbiedness to 
the Rev, Dr. Masks, #he head of the S.P.Grin-Burma. For 
over twenty years’ he has, Jaboured in Burma both as a 
fedcher and a missionary, and there is no Burman in the 
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_ coxntry" to whom his name is_ not known, and with whom it 
is not held in reverence. Had it not been for him, this works 
would never have appeared, 

The chapters xviii, to xx., and xxiii. to xxvii, in the 
first volume, and™he~ters v.pviii,, x. fo xiv. xvii., xxiii, and 
Xxiv. in the secOnd, have already appeared, mostly in a 


shorter form, in the columns of the St. James's Gasette, 
aco 


An fine 1882, 


a 


“ 
Wittt+he exception, of a few verbal alterations, rendered 
nggessary, viby the annexation of | Upper -Burma, this second 
edition ino way differs from that which preceded it. 


Nose 7 f895: 


2 a oer . 3 
This third edition has been more thoroughly revised, 

Sn wok Ot e A 
in view of the changes during “the twenty-seven years since 
at was written, The“kystem of transliteration adopted by 


“the Royal Geographical Society“ has, been stbstituted for 


phoneticise. a 


ae 


np A 
Came Wankan, & 


Sourngrey_ Suan Srears, 
April 26, 1909. 
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CHAPTER I 
FIRS Vgtars 


Iris fortunate for the younge Burman that on his first 
&ppearance ta éhe world all, attentiog is directed to the 
mothers andthe “little stranger” ig left, very much to 
himse till heshas attained a strongér yMality. Were it not 
80, the*riva warties of the Diefsts and*Druggists might 
quarrel over the,relative quantities of the four elements, fire, 
air, earth, aac water; composing the new arrival, and “diet 
and flose him’ ®ut of existence immediately, in a heroic 
attempt to attain an eqybripm of forces. The mother 
indeed is the major, point of interest in all countries, but 
childbirth nowhere ehtails such penalties as in Burma. 
Dirgetly the child is ‘boru? he mother is rubbed, all over 
with na-nwin (turmeric),@and a big fire is lighted as near as 
the construction of the wooden or bambéo house permits, 
while rugs and blankets are heaped over her to the extent 
of the pogsession® Sf, thg earfily. As speegily as possible 
the ignite prepares a draught called *s¢ gein (green medi- 
cine), thecompostti¢n of white is a traditions with the 
Wun-swes, and is "kept a secret from inquisitive males, 


This the victim ifebed has to drink perpetually during ven . 


days, and for the ame, period, irrespective of the blankets and 
the time of y€ar, is feated up with 6k*pu.e These are big 
circular or lose$ge-shaped “bricks. They are heated blazing 
hot in the wood fires dropped for a few secqads into a pot 
full of water, and then wrapped up in cloths and, appliedsto 
the body of the mother. In adgition t& this, doseg of 
tutmeric are regularly administered, and every now and then 
- t B 


a 
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she is made to sett samdn-net, a plant (the Wiervia satina), 
which is put in an carthen pot, strongly heated, and than 
trituratedsinto the Shape ofa ball, , The’odour is, not exactly 
such as one would recognise as calculated to-exhilarate any 
one, but probably after the hot bricks and the se sein every- 
thing else comes as*a matter of detail. All this is done to 
dtive out the noxious humours which are supposed tg be 
generated by the birth ofa child. On the seventh day the 
woman takes an elementary kind of Turkish bath, She sits 
over a large jar of boiling watcr, medicated with “tatharind 
twigs and a few other kinds, of leaves and grasset\ with a 
blanket over her. Alter % Brut an hour of this she hag, a 
cold bath, and is then free to’ do as she pleases, She usually 
goes to beg. . 

It might be supposed that under this %y atment deatfi 
in child-bearing world be very frequent, bat aswfar as 
imperfect statistics “can? show the percentage is, not’ much 
higher than in otfier counttics, ‘The result, however, apptars 
in another way. A woman ages up ten or nffteen years, far 
every child she has, It is satisfactory to nolict that i if all 
the larger towns in Lower Burma the fhore unpleasant 
features are fading away before be example and influence 
of women of other nationalities. Ia, the jungle and in 
Upper Burma, however, ancient yse and” wont still prevail, 
and the.young mother of foyteen or fifleen is shrivelled 
into thirty with her. first baby. * we ta 

‘If woman gives birth to a still-born child, a piece of 
iron it n pie ed in the cloth in which the body is wrapped, or 
in the coffin if there is one, & and “St he Butial some jnember 
of the family say some such, formula as “Never more return 
into thy mother's Womb till (his metal becomes sofeas down.” 

If a married woman dics before hearing a child (alén 
hnin’ the-thi), a Czsarean operation is pyfoymed, and the 
alén is buried in some secret place, Che reason alleged for 
this is, that wefe if not done, the hugband in future exist 
ences would marry this woman again, and sfe*would die in 
tha same way. «Were the embryo not secretly buried it 
waald be alisingerred by hmaw-sayiis, necromancers, and 
wizards, who would make evil uses of it, Children’s cauls 
areas highly thought of by Burmans as they are by English 
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sailors ; owly where the’ tar thinks he will be saved from 
dgowniing, the Turanian expects to*gain on patronage of any 
great person he may address, o * 

The infant having stuvived and re mother recovered 
from her roasting, the next thing to be done is to name the 
child, This ually Happens about a fortnight after the birth, 
A fgriunate day and, hour is sought out by some Brahmin 
astrologer, or a saya of lesser nPte, | if there is no such 
dignitary, in the neighbourhosd. A giéat feast, as elaborate 
as the” wealth or the ambition and borrowing capacities of 
the, pfents admit, ig prepateg, and all the friends of the 
fampily and the neighbours are iaviced to come. The child’s 
head is ufually washed for the ‘first time on Hoe day. The 
ceremony 8s,therefore called kin-b6n tat thi. A decoction of 
fhe pods andvwltark of the soap acacia (Acacia rugata) or 
kin-bdre is frqpared, and with this the midwife washes the 
infant’s headeand the guests wash théir hands. Most of 
them bring eriendly contributigns towafds the feast, or 
nevhaps a, ifstle, moncy. The mother sits down in, the 
cengre of the *cirele with the infant in her arms, and near 
her {% the father, The company sit gravely smoking and 
chewing betel for a timer id «then some elder, or a near 
relation of the pagats, seems struck wilh a name, and 
suggests it aloud, Lverypody acécpts it on the spot, and 
falls to discussing the aptitgss of the name and, the ac- 
cofiplishments and virtues of people they have known with 
that appellation, This is, however, all a pre-awanged thing, 
The father and mother have" settled beforehand what the 
child ig te be cailddeanel “have apprised the lu-gyi selected 
what ig Jo be the result of hjs cogitfittionse The midwife 
then gotsea present, ficcording tothe mefins of the family, 
having previously, a(ler the seven days’ roasting, received 
the regulation, fg of onc pyi, the sixteenth of a basket of 
husked rice, ne may. and a four anna bit. Then everybody 
adjourns to the feast; which, wilh the desscrt*of le’-pet, salted 
ginger cut fh small strips, ground nuts, fried garlic, the 
invariable betel ~pparatus, cheroots, and Sphet not, pass the 
time till nightfall, when, except in the cast of poor peofile, 
there is always a pwb which carries on procecdings tilf the » 
néxt morning. - 


. 
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The name given thus appears to be entirely a matter of 
choice ; but this is not so? ‘The consonants of the lanpruage 
are divided inlo grfups which are assighed to the days of 
the week, Sunday having all the vowels to itself With all 
respectable families it is an invariable rule that the child's 
name must begin with one of the Joypers befonging to the 
day on which it was born, but within there limits any tame 
may be chosen. As, an® immediate consequence it follows 
that a Burman has °a birthday every week, a frequency of 
recurrence which renders the event monotonous, and pre- 
cludes the friendly ameniticg ‘of western nations pf such 
occasions, ‘ea * 

The letters of the* alphabet are apportioned t® the days 
of the week in the following rough rhyme, gvfich every 
Burman child can @cpeat with as much @aainty as tne 
English one will display in the recitation at Titelg Jack 


Horner :-— *s 
© 


Ka, kha, ya, gha, nga, Taninta. 
- hsa, za, zha, nya, Ainga. « 
Ta, hta, da, dha, na, Sane. 
Pa, ipa, ba, bha, ma, Kya-thabade, 
La, wa, Boddahu, oy 
Ya, ya (the Pali afd Audkhacse ra), Yah, 
Tha, ha, Thauk- Aya. te 


A, ‘T ‘aninganwe, ‘ 


+ That i is to say, children born on Monday have forahe 
initial IGtter, of “their names, K, Kh, G, Gh, or Ne; for 
examplé—Maung, Ngwe Khfing, Mr, Silver Sprig ; Maung 
Gauk, Mr. Cropked ; Ma KWesWg, Mis$ or Mes, Dag’s 
Bone; Ma Khjing Mis’ or a Lovable. . It will Reangpicad 
that in Méss Dog's Bone’#iames the ifiUAL letLerseOl the two 
words do not agree as to the day. This often oecurs, and 
the *first name (Maung and Ma beings mgrgly honorary 
additions) always @enotes the birthday. “Phe better class 
families avoid stich a mixing, however, #5 fur as possible, 

Tuesday's children have the ehoice of S8dt S aspirated 
(practically the omc), Z, Zh, and Ny. lor example: - 
Meung Sgn,"Neitn, Mr. Beyond Comparison ; Maung Po 
Sirf, Mr. Grandfather ¥llephant; Ma So, Miss or Mrs, 
Naughty. . : 
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Those® born on Saturday have T, Hit, D, Dh, and N, 
“Rhe Aspirated and unaspirated letfers have to most English- 
men precisely the same sound, though a practised ear*detects 
the difference’ immediately. Jxamples are:—Maung Ba 
Tu, Mr. Like [lis Mather; Ma Ne Htun, Miss of Mrs, 
Sunshine ; Mhung uy Wun, Mr. Pole ‘Star; Mi Nu, Miss 
Terader, 

Those born on Thursday select from P, Hp, B, IIb, and 
M. Vox example :--U Po Mya, Old Grandfather Emerald ; 
Maunfr Bo Gale, Mr, Little Officer; Ma Hmwe, Miss or Mrs, 
Fraga; Mi Meit, Miss Aifgetion. 

ae Wednesday has I and We e Examples:—Maung Ho, 
My. Yorfilor; Ma Waing His, Miss or Mrs, All-Round 
Pretty ; Wa Uein, Miss or Mise Growler. 

Vrom nowt till midnight on Wednesday is repidsented 
as a sy%cial “dey, or, al any rate, undema spegial constellation 
called Wahwnd those born between ose hours have the 
alternativg of the two Y’s, one*of which*is sounded Rin 
Raji and by tlre, Arakanese, Examples are *—Maung, Yo, 
Mw Hlonesty* Ma Yon, Miss or Mrs. Rabbit, U Vauk,’ Old 
Individual, 

Mriday has Th and, $h’* Examples :—Maung Than, Mr, 
Million; Maung Tet She, Mr. Long Life; Ma Thin, Miss 
or Mrs. Learned ; M& Thaw, (old) Mrs, Noisy. 

aA is the only letter aigned to Sunday, but jhe com. 
hiflation with it of the symbol of any other vowel changes it 
to the sound of that vowel, or example [Maung 6a, Mr, 
Cocoa-nul ; Maung At Ni, Mr, Red Needle; Ma Ei, Miss 
Cold ; pa King “Saupe Mifs, “Housekeeper j 7 U O, Old Pot, 

*wArcgmmon pepular helief jg, that, aecarding to the day 
of the week (or afher the cofflellatio? representing thal 
day) on Which a_man is born, so will his character be, hus 
a man’s nanac @iscloses his probable characteristics {6 the 
superstiliong, : 

A man, born on Monday will be jealots ; on Tuesday, 
honest; on” Wednesday, "short - tempered, but soon calm 
again, the characteristic being intensificll wader Yahu; on 
Thursday, mild; on Triday, talkative ;” én ‘Saturday, hot- 
tempered and quarrelsome ; on Suaday, parsimonious. noe 

Not only has every day ils special character and its, fixed 
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letters, but there is also a particular animal assigned Lo 
symbolise it, and red or*yellow wax candles are mitde fu 
the fom of these fnimals to be offered at the Pagoda by the 
pious, ach worshipper offers the creature-candle represent- 
ing his birthday, or that of any particular friend or relation 
whoin he wishes well. In thjs way. Maqaday is fepresented by 
a tiger; Tucsday, by a lion; Wednesday, by an elephant 
with tusks ; Yahu, by antdlephant without tusks ; Thursday, 
by a rat; Friday, by“a guinea-pig ; Saturday, by a, nagit or 
dragon ; Sunday, by a kaldn, the fabulous half- beast, half- 
bird, which guards one of tke“terraccs of Mount Myinmo 
(Meru), the centre of the unverse, a 

Little candles of ‘this kind are to be had at afly of the 
stalls which cluster about the steps and the base of every 
pagoda in the couné¢ry, and they are as forty offered as 
flowers, and frujts, and gold-leaf. af o. 

It will be seen that there i is no such things. a gutname 
among the Burmése. A man may have a dayen sons not 
one of whom has the same name as hiy kahoy, Mayne, 
literally “brother,” has come to stand practical} for Mister.” 
Po and Shwe and Ba may be applied to any one without 
regard to his birthday, Shwe Theplying usually politeness 
or affection, Nya, used in the Inglgh law-courts and by 
pompous native officials generally, implies superiority claimed 
by the speaker or writer, Ko Qinotes friendship, or suporior 
age and dignity in the person addressed. Maung, Sifwe 
Than. “might. call himself indifferently-—-Maung ‘Shan, Po 
Than, Ba Than, Ko ‘Than,” ANge Than, (or Shwe Than, 
and might add Maung ,to any ‘ont™of these.” As anmatter of 
fact most Burmass chop a abopt their name g good dealedvfing 
their livesr IIc thay béGin by being” galled Lugale Neg, 
He Little Wee Man,” When he grows up a little tie family 
probably gel to call him Lugale Gyi, Hie. Titule Man.” 
Later, when he begifis to think,of his < pearange and look 
after the girls—and they begin that sort of thing very carly 
in Burma-—he probably calls himself Maenfi Lugale or 
Shwe Lugale, # lif Littleman,” or “Mi Bey,” or “ Golden 
Boy.” There’ are’a variely of other changes possible and 
likely. Finally, when he reaches the age of thirty-five or 
forty jhe cither readopts the origiual Ngé and calls himself 
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U Neg, “Old Small” or “ Old Wee” ; or takes U Lugale 
ipstead, “Old Boy.” To this sadditions may be made 
according to fancy! Indeed the possible forms of, oy given 
Burmese name would supply avery fair sum in permutations 
and combinations, 

There is#a simiJar freedom with the women’s names. 
Evgry woman matried® or unmanied may be called Ma. 
When she become§ elderly Mé és very often used, Mi 
implies youth in the perso addressctl, or affection on the 
part Of "the speaker, A young husband or lover usually 

calls *yis “lady love Mi Mi* (She addresses him as Maung, 
“ Prother,” or familiarly as- Tay, or Shin, Ba in Lower 
Burma ig a polite form. In Upper Burma, especially in the 
gualace, Maying Maung, or Tin Tin, or Teit Tin (prostrating 
*the forchcachl€owtowing) are used in a courtcous'way, It is 
considered *hardly civil in any case jo usc, the bare name; 
the Sfficc hpkd, or some particular alms*given by the person 
addyessed, supplies the easiest *equivalend. ; otherwise some 
gricndly Torfe eis employed in speaking. Kin-le is used 
similasly fn fimfliar fashion or in a friendly way to those of 
lessér rank, Thus a prince would use it in addressing an 
A-pyo-daw, a maid of haweur,, 

Sometimes whet yea’ boy grows up he does not like the 
name his parents gave him, He can then change it by a 
very simple process, IIe wakes up a number of packets of 
I@-pgt and sends round a friend to deliver them’to all his 
acquaintances and relations. The messenger geet to the 
head of the house and say$: “I have come fram ‘Maung 
Shwe, Byin (Mt. ‘Goldpre-Sttpid). He is, not to be called 
by, tbat name any more, When yous invite him call him 
Maung ei kyaw"Epe (Mr. CElebrated dfather), Be good 
cnougheto cat thif pickled tea,” and then he goes on to the 
next house, fis not imperative that the letters ©f the 
birthday should’ be: adhered to, but it is &sually done. Women 
very seldom chang? names." It looks too much like a broad 
hint that they are growifig up and have some notion of them- 
selves, or that,thay have a mind of their own, which might 
prove irksome to possible husbands, *» * 

A careful note is made of the, exact four ‘of bir th with 


the object of drawing up the sadi or certificate of birth 
e 


« 
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which every Burman has, and carcfully consults, with the 
help of an astrologer, forthe fixing of fortunate days anl 
hours 4hypughout Kis life. Sometimes “the sad is drawn 
up very shortly after birth, but ordinarily not till the child is 
five or six years old. Then an old Pénna, a Brahmin, or 
any ordinary astrologer is called in, , ls record§ on a doubled 
up strip of palm leaf the year, the fhonth, the day and jour 
at which the child was -horn; the nathe given to it; the 
planet in the ascendant at the moment of birth and the 
house in which it was at the time. ‘This is scratched ‘neatly 
on the palm Jeaf in the usua) Way with a metal sly ee On 
the other side are a numberof cabalistic squares and numbgrs 
from which the future calculations may be made. Where gre 
said to be cight gyo, or planets, and from these Jif days of 
the week are namedy Wednesday having ae veconid, Vahuy 











which rules from mid-day to midnight. Jach,ef theeplancts 
has its own point ofthe compass as follows:--", | 
é cr 
N. 
- ' are Ames 
Yahu, 12 Thauk-kya, 21 Taninganwe 
Symbhol= Tushless | Symbol Guinea. Symbol Kalohn. 
Wlephant, Digs ne, Sunday, 
Wednesday, 12 .M, Friday, ° + The Sun. 
to 12 AM, _ Vents, ial 
Unoumed, * 
- & 

a Kyathabade. 19 a Taninin, 15, 
w. _ Sfmhol, Rat 4 Symbol. -Tiger, 1s, 
Thursday. i Monidiy, 

Jupiter. ee © ue Moon, 

a . . a\* * r 
a 
bane, * O98 Rod lah ty}. or Aingn, om * ye 
Symbal-- Naga Syniiol- -Tusked Aymbol Lid, 
Sntusday, Elephant, : Ynesday. ? 
e Saturn, Wednesday, 12 Avat. a? Mars, 
& to 12 Pay oss 
je Meteuty. , fal cs 
« he 
4 “ 
© r 
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gthe statiosis, afimbers, and symbols of the planets are 
recorded in a jingling rhyme, which is one of the first things 
‘boys, Jearn in the monastic schools, ¢g.— 
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Tahinla kya 
‘Ta-sd nga 
+ Ne nya 
She.-yat ga. 
Monday’s number, 1 ween, 
{s always fifteen ; 
ékhe tyzer’s the beast, * 
cand its place ip the Hast. 
* 

There are various way of calctlating the horoscope, 
most*of them not to be understanded of the people, but the 
most popular, because the frgliminarics are evident to every- 
Qpdy, is from the numbers givene above, A person born on 
Monday remains under the influenco of the moon for fifteen 
years, ken he passes into the house of Mars and sojourns 

“there for cig years. AL the age ofetwenty-three, Mercury 
presides ofr, him and continues to dp so for the next seven- 
teen® ycars,nd so on to the end, whith mounts up to 108 
years, Shavld he outlive that Ne would kegin the circle over 
eigain. Andther way is to divide the inquirer's age by cight, 
I there fs fo “remainder, the horoscope is made up* from 
the gyo under which he was born, If there is a :emainder, 
the Bedin Say& coumg"ft out round the figue, in the 

edirection of the hgeds of a watch, commencing with the 
birth planet. Thus a man born on Thursday, now twenty- 
nine years of age, would bg under the influence of the moon, 
"Phe ,pyo al the four eardinal points, east, south, west, and 
north are bappy in their influences, those on the jagonal 
rhumbs not so pood, Vahif, and especially Satufrday, have 
a partioularly Sinister ginfhuchice, A man docs most of the 
siqpid gnd vicious things in his life fvhilg jhe is in Saturn’s 
house. *A young man born di Wednesday will need a lot 
of ballast to tide fila through the ten years of Saturn, seeing 
that he enters && the danger at the age of seventeen. * 

Little gilded and red painted sigflboards are pul up at 
all the pagodas, Aisplaying the nan, the*symbol, and the 
relative p&sigion of all"sthe planets. Sometimes people 
worshipping al, the pagoda go to the figint of the gyo, in 
whose house they were born, and offe*ap ‘their laudss and 
candles there, But this jsa mere matter of individual fancy, 
and is hardly open to those born in the diagonally sitrated 

. 
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houses, for the niche shrines, if there’ are more than one at 
the pagoda, are always al the four cardinal points, and if therg 
is only ng, as is usfal at small pagodas, it is to the Kast. 

The sada is carefully kept by the parents until the child 
is old cnough to take care of it himself, aud thenceforward it 
is guarded as the most valuable pos sgsion UA person has, 
No matter how often the name is ghanged the new ong is 
Never put in the sad, ro that this certificate cannot be 
trusted to implicitly f6r a man’s name. Some of them are 
very beautifully engraved and ornamented, but thef are 
naturally not often to be seep.” I only know of sto a 
England at the present time @1881), one of which is my oyu 
and the other belonging-to a travelling Burman, When a man 
dies, the sadii is either destroyed or preserved asa “memento 
by the family. A grat many sadiis were fowned and carried® 
off as curiosities during the Third Burmese Wak ‘Where is 
one at Abbotsford, %. °, 7 

A curious insténce of Uf firm belief of the aration" in the 
reasonableness of the conviction that the plate “yer which, 
one f§ born influences the fates and actions off one e'selifon is 
the fact that royalty ordained that the coins and measures 
used by traders should bear the*emblem of the monarch’s 
birthday, Thus for example all the gold goins used in Upper, 
Burma bazaars during the penultimate reign had the figure of 
a lion on Ahem, Mindén Min haying been born ona Tuesday. 
The few remaining fyom previous reigns bearing other, syf- 
bols weretrigigly kept out of the sight of Burmese officials, 
The Convenor of the Fifth Gfeat Synod, though sprobably 
the mildest and, best sovercifin “Byrma’ ever had, would 
cerlainly have stoad mts trifling in matters of this king, whith, 
if not amounting setually Co'a part of the religion, were at 
any rate very intimately connected with iv is soneThibaw 
Min, flowever, notoriously indifferent to religk iif a stronger 
word might not even fe admissible, let the old weights remain 
in use, and prohitbly called it the march OF civilisation, 

The naming and the constrvétion of tbh Gada being 
finished, the pringifal events in the youthful Burman's life 
are ever, ang Che vhildren run about in as happy a state of” 
audity as the resPectability of the family permits; and boys 
and girls steal grandmamma’s chcroot, and potter about 
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making mud pics according to cosmopolitan infantile habit, 
end not-seldom getting up decorBus arid serious representa- 
tions of the choral danges and dramaffc perfornmantcs they 
have secn. The spectacle of a little girl vigorously puffing 
a big green cheroot while she moulds a heap of mud into 
shapely fornP is only little more startling to the white-faced 
foyeigner than the, declamatory passion of a five-year-old 
princeling. So it foes on till the cighth year is reached ; 
then it is time to go to thesmonastic School. 

n the following page is a copy of the sadi of Shin 
Thu%a The young lady], regret to say, is dead. The 
igublication of her horoscope ¢aanot therefore enable mali- 
gous De sons to work her anyharm by means of spells. The 
side represented is the obverscr I have submitted the figures 
to two very listinguished wranglers but they have been 
unable to Segect any system in theme ‘ 

Qn th¢ “reverse, surrounded by aa®ornamental border of 
numbers, waitten in accordance’ with a fhyme, are recorded 
oi mystic, laeguage the details. The young lady was born 
iw the year {220 BE. (twenty-three years ago), in ,the “astro- 
logical cycle 422, in the month of Ta-bodweé, on the ninth 
of the waxing moon, awéf the seventh day (T'riday) of the 
» week, in the cvenigg, at thon chetti gyaw, a. little past the 
third hour, or more exactly, three nayi, two pads, and ten 
bizana, ‘hen the precisa, position of the constellation in 
the peavens is noted, « It is thirteen hhdwa (feet), five finger 
breadths, three mayaw (grains’ length), one sessiimum seed 
(nan), and eight hairs’ breadths from the planet? Then it 
windg ep to the effqct*thal this is the, horoscope of the 
nieidey, whom, phat she may be knofue bay et pleasant name, 
her partnts have dalled Shin “Phuza. “May she live to be 
a hundred and I twenty 1” Alas! she did not, ‘ f 
At cithgr Sle of these details are two identical’ magic 
squares, formed in accordance with che well- 
known Hindoo Taw. Over one is whitten| 2 ol 4 
“The Buddha”; over +the other “The Law” ;}—-}-—}-— 
bencath the fermer “ Rangoon,” and tl, latter Pisa En cee 
“650.” The two palm-leaves are tightly & sewn | 6 | In] 8 | 
together, and the writings and. figures, done * 
with a metal style on the dry Jeaf, are very neatly executed, 
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The general constfuclion of all sadas is the same, but 
giicie are very considerable div&gences in the number of 
figures. In anotler—I do not say w&ose it ise-tkere are 
two circles only in the left portion, and only cight divisions 
in the right a while several of the headings to the columns 
are different.8 The bpadi- taing, the “highest post,” between 
the two, also varies, * may mention that, beginning with 
the second stage 6n the left, dexending and going "p the 
other side, the numbers inetease by*three: eg. 2, 5, 8, 11, 
ete, ® This is the case in all sadis, but they do not neces- 
saril%ebegin with the same tymber. 


GHAPTER II 
SCHOOL DAYS ¢ 
e 


I supvosr Englishmen, will Hever get rid of the nofion that 
monastic schools must needq, be dull and dismal that houks 
of study onfy alternatg with scasons of austegify and rough © 
punishments, The uninhabited, almost deserted «appqnrance 
of the Burmese Kyoueg 5 its isolated position {the solemn, 
restful front which it alweys preserves, no ghattef how 
lightened up by profuse gilding and the carved agnificence, 
of its panels and caves’ boards, or how emPoweréd ip righ 
and waving foliage ; the austere aspect and slow-paced gait 
of the mendicants in their sad yelow,robes all these things 
inevitably cncourage the foreigner if the belief that the , 
monotony and the discipline must crush" all life and fight- 
heartedness out of the young scholirs. 

Nothitig, however, can be filether from the actual fad, 
No Etgnien, no okl ‘Rugheian, can look back with greater 
delight’ on tritmphs on the river or in the football field, 
than the grown-up Burman does on dis, carty days, at the 
Pongyi Kyaung. 6 Ther¢ are no sough games to remember, 
it is true, no strivisgs of ang Kind with nfentbers of Another 
institution, Those things do well enough for a cold-eountry 
peopler The Barman’s reminiscences aré ofa quicter kind. 
There was the emulation with the chin Ién, the ‘wicker foot- 
ball, to see who cquid keep it longest in Ufe air bY dexterous 
use of knee, foot, shoulder, thigh, g&d_ cheek, ¢ How it re. 
lieved the body and freshened the mind affer hours of poring 
over glittle handebfekboards, covered with cramped words 
and Igtters, ifi theyuict rooms inside, Then there were the 
ames al génnyinhto, an elementary combination of skittles 
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and ninepins, played with the big flat seeds of a jungle 
grecper. , Pleasant they were under the shade of the great 
mango and pipul frees and the lofty cooa-nut agd palmyra 
palms, and exciting were the games, so that the customary 
stillness of the place was rudely broken upon by disputing 
voices, till a Smonk yvould come out and bring all back to 
work again as a penanée. Then during the work there was 
the fun of the wrfting hour, when everybody had to write 
out maxims and prayers onghis little arabaik with a clumsy 
pointéd stcatite pencil, There were always some stiff- 
fing@@d big pupils who could not manage to wiite their 
oy neatly or correctly, and, gs punishment had to take 
he good writers on their baek’s and march ruefully up and 
down tle,long schoolroom during pleasure. Sometimes 
"they were thyashed, but the other punéshment was the more 
dreadwl. “Then there was the schoolmaster monk, who 
woutd, tell faary stories of the other thrte great islands which 
lie in “the seg round about Myifimo mountain; of the half- 
emoon- -fadod” western islanders, and the wondrous tree that 
“pore evetytiting catable one could wish for and deliveted it 
ready cooked ; the joys of the six heavens of the Ndts and 
the grisly horrors of Nga-yé, with its fearful ages of fan- 
tastic punishments, , Every now and again travelling necro- 
mancers and hmaw sayas would spend a night or two at 
the monastery, and in ferompense for the little, delicacies 
Ay 
#@d jodds and ends of food which good-natured “neophytes 
would get for them, used to tell storits of witclfery and 
marvel. Sometimes there would be a si-haw séya, a lind 
of cycli« poet, “who Ipew Ifalf the zats in the language by 
heart, and would recite a little just lof practice Ora 
tattooing say Wottld come fouttd and- mark some parlicu- 
larly fawoured youth with a quaint figure. Discussion as to 
its meaning, arf probable virtues would be carried oi in the 
shadowy evenings for months afterwards: Varieties of this 
kind recut to thé old Butman as he thinks of the school 
days long* &o, and he sighs with as much conviction as 
any European that there are no days, so happy as the 
school days, *s 
English rule has disturbed old custéms a “good deal in 
the province, but even now we may say that, as an invarl- 
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able rule, when a boy has reached the age of cipht or nine 
years he goes as a matter of course to the Pongyi Kyaung, 
It is open to all al’ke---4o the poor fisherman’s son as well 
as to the scion of princely blood-——for no one pays anything, 
and it is not carefully considered who it is that fills the 
monkish begging pols in the daily rgund, “Thus every 
Buddhist boy in the country is taught to read and write, 
and in this respect at least there are but very few illiterate 
Burmans, This priméry education must by no means be 
confounded wilh entry into the monastery as a koyin®gale, 
or novice, Strictly speaking, this ceremony ought yet to 
take place before the age ef .ifleen, and the carlicr sojourn 
is only a preparation for it. .The younger pupils «nay bé- 
come boarders in the monastic building if they ghnose, bift 
they do not’ assume tee yellow robe, which muwks them, for 
however short a time i{ may be worn, as members of the 
Assembly of the Perfect, They wear their ordmary clothes 
and retain their sec:lar namct Pe . 

As soon as the boy enters the monastery he*is Set down, 
in thé big schoolroom beside all the other bos, ind reecivés 
a roughly-made black wooden slate. On this are writteh a 
few of the letters, perhaps the whole of the alphabet, A 
little explanation starts him off, and for the next few days 
he is cngaged in shouting out their sounds at the top of his 
voice, Nobady minds him, for gall the other scholars are 
similarly engaged in hallooing, and the monks derive a sone 
of comfort and a virtuous consciousness of doing good from 
the noise, Itis as soothing as the sound of his mill-wheels 
to the miller, or the roar of traffit te the coclthey, Ha hoy 
stops shouting, i, js a°sizn that he has stopped workings 
and if he is not meditating wnischief, it is prébable tht he is 
about to go to sleep, and he is corrected Accordingly, The 
metho. is an admirable one for keeping the*boys occupied 
—much more so than ‘civilised Western metifods—though I 
fear a council of Mnglish head-masters wofild scott the jdea, 
The casual foreign observer who pes about falting notes, 
like Grose or the “Rampant M.P,,” passes the ecclesiastical 
schoel, and in “anyfzement at the sceming uproar within, 
declaics that monastery schools are hopelessly badly con- 
ducted, and without the semblance of disciplina As a 
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matter ofefact, the mote noise there is going on, the more 
work there is being : got through. ° 

Doubtless it is “a primitive method-—*doubtless tlere are 
thick-headed boys with tough lungs who shout out the ka 
gyi, ka gwe (the A, B, C) with but the slightest portion 
of it remainitg in {heir brains, There must be, because 
sometimes a boy takes a year lo get through the alphabet 
(called the thin-borf-gyi, the “great basket of learning”), 
the combination of vowel symbols, dhd the alterations of 
sound*effected by the union of consonants, all of which are 
mere *raaterials, and only a Vqry small portion of the com- 
plicated system of the language Nevertheless everybody 
legrns in “he end, and then they are set to read in the same 
vay, and “ggadually advance int the immemorial, regulation 
Subjects. Theefirst books—all the bocks, in fact, put in the 
boys’ lmndf%egare religious, They lewrn the five universal 
comifiandingis, the five subsidiary rulés, the Pali formule 
to be employed at the pagoda—fattering them over till they 
pour out of tlece lips with the fluency and precision of water 
ouk ofea puntp. When there are a number at the game 
stage in their studies, they repeat their lesson word for word 
after the teacher, sitting» jn? wide rows before him, and all 
ghanting with the sagac emphasis and apparently in the same 
key, The effect is very singular when a string of sonorous 
Pali versicles is being mottled over in the striking injoned 
re@ilative peculiar to these formula. The twenty or thirty 
boys crouching down on their knees, thei? little heads every 
now and then bowing down to the ground over (Heir hands 
joined ine supplication, ihe yellow-robed mgnk sitting cross- 
legyed gn the dais before them, repediing, in abrupt, jerky 
fashion the clausés, of the form of worship, which the childish 
voices instantly catch, up, forms a scene which never loses 
its novelty and Attractiveness. 

The little Schoolboy slowly lear all these formule, 
Even near to and fh the larger towns of Mower Burma the 
amount of *séular learrting, arithmetic, and so on that is 
learnt, is of the most meagre possible desefiption. All relates 
to the tenets of religion——to the existences and feachings of 
the Lord Buddha, The things thus impressed on the youth-, 
ful mind sink deep into {he memory, and leave their, mark 
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on the whole future life of the youlg scholars. as long as 
these monastic schools are attended, all atlacks on the 
Buddisist faith mus? he fruitless, P 

Besides the commandments, the paya-shekho, and ihe 
pareit-yOp-thi, the lauds of the Tord Buddha, and the 
aspirations to be repeated at the holy shin, the formule 
to be told over on the beads ; besides these first principles, 
the young Burman is taught the thin- Wi-ya, the rules which 
are to prepare him for assuming the yellow robe, and to 
guide him during his longer or shorter withdrawal (r8m the 
sinful world to the calm trangtility of the monastea# Ie 
must learn that the youpgs novice carefully imitates phe 
decoious pace of the-yahitm; does not walk fase; avojds 
swinging his hands; docs enot smile or laugh, th passing 
through a village, ané keeps far away from alé secular amuse- 
ments, ‘The ygllow be, distinctive of the guAcr, & to be 
regarded not as a gdtancnt to cherish and comfort the wearer, 
not as a robe to @dorn thd" outward man andy myke it look 
stately or pious, but mercly as a concessipa® to modesty, 
borii of the weaknesses of poor human flésh2—and dart cry 
as a means of enabling the worthless frame to endure the 
extremes of heat and cold. In *th@ same way food is to be 
eaten only to support life, The memhgr of the sacred ordey 
must not think of meal times ag an occasion for gratify- 
ing his genscs; he must avoid sdwelling on the tastiness of 
the food and the gratification to hie palate which the, pits 
zeal of a supporter may afford in presenting an unusually 
dainty mval.  Mspecially must he refrain from cating: food 
to make himself strong and lust}. Hg must flways wermember 
the transitorinegs, the? misery 2 and unreality of the world, and 
find relief in the Triple Consolation, Ue, {rust inthe Lord, 
the Law, and the Assembly, « 

AML these things are impressed on’ the* young pupil as 
soon as he is able to%read at all, every one SF them assuming 
the fact that as ‘soon ag he is old schough, or as soon as he 
has gone through the necessary preparation, fe%will assume 
the yellow robe ge the devout, to wear sit’ perhaps for life, 
peraaps only for a*day or two, but certainly to put it on, for 
without this he cfinnot attain to the full privileges of a man, 
His-kan (luck) will be allogether one-sided, All the ill deeds 
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he does will swell the stim of his demerits, but not a single 
ggod action, no uttermost act of charity or devotion, will be 
recorded to his advantage for another existence. , Without 
admission to the or der, without “ Buddhist baptism,” no man 
can count his present existence as other than an animal's, 
The great giftfof having 3 appeared in the likeness of a human 
being ; the happy balaifeing of merits and demerits which 
has resulted in so glorious an epportunity of advancing 
towards Ne’-ban ; the still gyeater forttine of existence in a 
country where the tenets of Buddhism offer supreme chances 
to the*weary seeker after res@ from the moil of a work-a-day 
world ; all will have been recklgssly thrown away, It is 
written tlt more hardly will aerieedle cast from the summit 
of*Mount Myinmo across the wide Thamoddaya Sca, more 
fiardly will it (wich with its point as id falls another needle 
standing poles, upwards in the great Southern Island, than 
will atiy givers creature become a humén being, How are 
the Wester n foreigners, black atfd white,%o be pitied, who 
have indedd fy earnest strivings attained the seat of man, 
but arvived theré, find it all naught because they do*not 
hear the teachings of the Buddha! How much worse the 
Burman, to whom all hisaljfe long the monastery door stands 
gpen, to whom a week’s, a day’s, an hour’s sojourn would 
offer boundless possibilities, and yet who enters not in, 
If this be so, what then cah, *he the prospect for the boy, who 
hating put his hand to she plough turns back, who entering 
the monastery as a child, imbibes the rcligfous thougifts and 
becomes pequalnted with the religious creed, and yet fails to 
seek the § shumaifity” sq easily to be gained? Better have 
beeg, born nan animal or an Englishmaf, ang scoffed at what 
he did nos understaifa. 

Consequently ft may be invariably assumed that the 
little scholar, as*#oon as age and acquirements admit? puts 
on the yellow gatb as a finish to his e¢ucation. This used 
to include every on& Till the English came and took the 
country, evévyQody went f@ the Pon-gyi-Kyaung. But now 
there are English government schools ; there are Burmese 
laymen’s schools, which neglect religiofe education ablo- 


gether, and look to competitive examinatfons as the end : 


and aim of juvenile existence, as the ne’-ban of school Jife, 
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‘Chere is a percentage of thirty-five in the “middle slandard ” 
(Government Education PMepaitment), What matters if the 
successful, halt. and* stumble in the partit-gyi?, ‘There are 
two boys who have a ghance in the Calcutta University 
Matriculation xaminations. It is 4 matter of indifference 
that the thingyo is as unknown to then as itis to any poor 
foreigner, Nevertheless, notwithstanding their shortcomings 
in this respect, there are Aut few even Of these young Bur- 
mans who have not lecome members of the society, if only 
for long cnough to get their heads shaved and he itfvested 
with the yellow diess, Still jn*these latter years thar€ are a 
few who have never gone thaough even this slight ceremany, 
and the number may-be éxpected annually to increase, as 
Western habits spread more widely over the cquittry. Not 
till the monastic schools begin .to be dongtted will thé 
Christian missignary dind that his labours pee iad any 
effect on the vital chergies of the ancient faith of the Bilddha, 
That day is still far off As yet the gover: nmgnt and verna- 
cular lay schools have had very little offecta ist reducing the 
number of scholars who go daily to study fo the Ginwli aljted 
schoolrooms of the monastery. Not even in Rangoon have 
the monks to call for scholars ; ‘they flock there abundantly 
of their own accord. 
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DUPDUTSe BAPTISM 
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‘Tyu terct baptism as applicd t¢ a youth who enters a monas- 
ery in theestate of probation tcalled shin) is nat, as many 
people think,e* “. mere idle analogy “borrowed from the 
Christidh fait, ‘The novice actually* and formally reccives 
a new ename "lo mark his accession ito the full dignity of 
humanity, ‘Phe great majority of shins, of ko-yins, are little 
boys of tycl¥@ pr a little older, but occasionally a man 
sectugics himself from the world at an advanced age, Till a 
Buddhist has entered the fraternity he cannot claim to be 
more than a mere anipial.” He has a lu nimé, it is true, 
a worldly name, butgso might any ox, or horse, or elephant. 
It is not till he has subjected himself to the discipline of the 
kyaung that he can reap thesfruits of a holy past and .look 
foward Lo a more gloridus future. * ? 


. 
a 


‘The devils in the underworlds wear out * 4 


Deeds that were wigked in an age oe by, 
* 


May hag less i innocence than the ahiinals, gud cannot, like 
them, pragress by merely omilting to sin. He may make 
golden ssairways of his weaknesses indeed, but before he can 
do so he mugt {bandon the world, if it is only for tWenty- 
four hours. | "Then he becomes an upathaka, a believer, and 
towards another life will hold the gain as* well as answer 
for the loss*irthe presents one, death casting up the debit 
or credit, 2. Sa .. 

Higher than Indra’s ye may lift yOur lot, 

And sink it lower than the wom or*gnat, 


' 
In recognition of this naw-gained power the novice drops 
: 
ar 
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his hatin name and reccives a sake an honorffic title, to 
mark that it is now opeh to him to escape from suffering. 
The rfme lapses When he returns to the world again, but it 
is sufficient that he has once borne it. He may now add to 
his kan, merit, and gain for himself a glorious new life by 
good works, 6 & 

This is what is meant by calling the 2 ceremony a baptism. 
The bwé are almost invariably Pali,*or Burmanised Pali 
names, and follow the same erules with regard to initial 
letters as the lu nimé, Thus a Maung Po Myat, born on 
Thursday, might take the pane of *Pyinya-Zawta,® while 
the bwé of a Sunday chélé Maung An, would be Adgsa. 
This religious or Buddhiste(on the analogy of Uhristign) 
name is, of course, retained" by the regular members of the 
monastery, and a ofonk is never addresse@eby any other 
when a name is usc@ at all, When he baagiticn ada U 
is added, as U Adosa, but it must not be forgottgi? that 
the use of a persdi’s name in addressing hinwis considered 
very far from being polite in Burma, espeeielly, to ong of 
rank and dignity such as a mendicant. On the other hand, 
one who has returned to the world never uses the bwe, not 
even when he accomplishes so:flo preat religious work such 
as the foundation of a pagoda, which according to a com- 
forling belief ensures passage to Ne'ban after death. 

The-entry into the monastip order is therefore certainly 
the «most important-event in the liferof a Burman, singe ofily 
under, the robe of the recluse and in the abandonment of the 
world cah he completely fulfil the Jaw and hope to find the 
way to eventual, deliverance ffom tae miséry of ovey-recut~ 
ring existencese ¢Thé popular time for the ceremoypy isdjust 
ai the beginning of Wi, the Buddhist, ‘Lent, which lasts 
from July to October, roughly speaking. Strict, Buddhists 
maké their sons stay throughout the whéfe Wa, During 
that scason feasts, tlfough they do occur 48 are veyy much dis- 
countenanced, aiid dramatic performances are cnergetically 
denounced by the religious. n . 

According tontic letter of the law the intending proba- 
liorers should heve reached the age of fifteen, but this 
«regulation has almost entirely lapsed in Lower Burma, 
among other reasons chiefly becayse that is just the most 
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importantgage for the bey to be learning English and arith- 
netic, with a view to getting siluations under Government or 
in English merchants’ offices. Thereforosin the vast majority 
of cases shin-pyu thi takes place at the age of twelve, or 
perhaps even a year carlier, 

If the boy has bgen | a scholar in the monastery before- 
hand, he is sure to be alttady prepared in all that is required 
of him, If not, he*gets a few hasty lessons in the duties 
that will be incumbent on ,him. He must address a full 
memlfer of the order in such and such language; he 
must®walk decorously threugh the streets, keeping his 
eyes fixed on the ground six,fget before him, and on no 
account gaze round him, no matter what exciting events may 
bf going gp; he must wear his thingan and du- put in the 
*prescribed fagwon; he must cat withs dignity ahd circum: 
spectiow, ant] go on. All these detailg are sct forth in most 
minute fashion in a code, When he és mastered the most 
essential poigions, and has also"given preof of an acquaint- 
ange with” ihe, qrdinary forms of worship, all is ready. His 
hofoscepe® ndw *comes into requisition, and a bedimaya 
or Ponna is called in to determine a lucky day and hour 
from the sadé. When.this has been settled, three or four 
girls, the intending koyin- gale’s sisters, or friends of the 
family, dress themselves up in their finest silks and jewels— 
often harrowing a large quantity of the latter—and yo round 
te town, announcing tq all Telatives, friends, and neighbours 
when’ the induction will take place, and “inviting then bo the 
feast, presenting the little packet of Ic’-pet usuas of such 
occasions. Alifiost all of these send some little present, 
either “of money or victuals, to aid if the feast and make it 
as grant as possible. Not urfseldom, if somebody else’s son 
is also going to ciller the kyaung and the town is not very 
large, the lwo join forces, while occasionally as many as half 
a dozen unite, c&pecially if the familics are not well off. 

On thé appoifted day*the young neophyte dresses in 
his finest clotyes, and lols himself with all the family gold 
chains and jewellery, and as much more ag he can borrow for 
the occasion. He then mounts a pony géts into a richly 
decorated car. Shaded by gold umbrellas} allowed formerly. 
on this occasion only in Upper Burma, except to tore, who" 
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had got a special patent for them: from the sovereign, he 
passes at a fool-pace through the village. A band of 
music goes before ; «ll his friends and refatives crowd round 
him decked in their gayest; the young men dancing and 
singing vigorously; the girls laughing and smiling, with 
powdered faces and _ brilliant dresses, This he goes iu 
succession to the houses of his relatfons and of all the local 
Officials, to do them the obcisance d@e from a younger 
member of the family, and to bid them farewell. ‘They in 
turn contribute money towards the expense of the “band, 
and the solace of the supernumeraries, This triugyphant 
march ig meant to symbolise.the maung-shin’s abandonment 
of the follies of this world; and to recall Prince ¢heidat’s 
last splendid appearance ine Kapilawut, amidst ,a crowd of 
rejoicing clansmen aml subjects, just previousdg his abandon’ 
ment of family and kingdom to become a homf#less emendi- 
cant ascetic, and to Oplain the Buddhaship under the Wawdi 
tree, When the cound of Visits has been duly carried out, 
the procession turns back to the parents? houyer "wHere in the 
meantime the final preparations for the indudtioh avd shb- 
sequent feast have been concluded, ‘The head of the kyhung 
to which the young postulants are, 40 be admitted, together 
with several of his brother monks, ate s sei nted at the back of 
the room on a raised dais, in front of Which are 1 anged the 
presents intended for the mendicahts-—hei ups Of fruit, cooked 
food,” mals, yellow cloth, and so ion, The “‘Talapoint ” 
seated fh a row carefully hold up the large lotus-leaf-shaped 
fans Before their faces to shut out from view the female 
portion of the assemblage, Néver ig, the command to the 
holy community, ‘jot, to look on woman more necessity apd 
more arduous to observe thai at a shinfpy'a pw, eBarma's 
fairest daughters are assembled, bright ‘ia rainbow skirts 
and nfckerchiefs, drowsy-scented flowers inethe Jetty tresses, 
jewellery flashing onethe bosom, the fingers, and ears, the 
fragrance of thana’ka lingering over the smiling faces, 
Terrible trial it is for the young’ monk, if afiy“such there 
be in the gaing k's following, and mgre imperative the 
conggntration 6f We mind on the Payeit Gyi and other 
portions of the sfered writ which are loudly chanted as the 
‘postulants return, and the assembly shikhoes to the pon- 
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pyis, ande scttles down to observe the proceedings, The 
yoy throws off all his fine clotheseand jewellery, and binds a 
piece of white cloth round his joins. ‘hen his longrhair is 
cut off close to the head. Often the locks are as much as 
three or four feet long, and are carefully preserved by the 
mother or sister, the,latier often making them up into ta-su, 
the tails of hair twisted’ in with her own to inctease the size 
of her sa-dén-—th¢ knot of hair eshe wears at the back of 
her head. When the hairahas beef cut, the head is care- 
fully Shaved, the boy holding it over 4 cloth held by some 
of hBerelations. Afler this the head is washed in the usual 
way with a decoction of the seeds and bark of the kin-bén 
thi, and erubbed well with saffron, A bath is then taken, 
and once nore he puts on tle bright paso, and repairs to 
“the presence @& the monks. Near at hand the parents have 
set reaaly tho, , thingan, belt, ko-wut, and other yellow robes, 
the Ropeing-¢ pot and other requisites of the shin. The boy 
comes forward, prostrates him&elf three times, raises his 
hands jofnct j én, reverence, and begs, in a Pali formula got 
up bye heart, to” be admitted to the Holy Assembly *as a 
neophyte, that he may walk steadily in the path of perfection, 
enjoy the advantages which result therefrom, and finally 
attain to the blessed State of Ne’ban, The kyaung po-go 
with his own hands gives him the garments; he is duly 
robed ; the thabeit is hing round his neck by jhe strap, 
atd then il is announsed formally that he is a member of 
the monastery, Ke falls in among the‘other novices who 
have come with the mendicants, The abbot perhaps exhorts 
the assemblage for agshort” time, and thgn rising while all 
thg people clo obcisance, walls off slowly, 19 the monastery, 
whither she newly-dppointed ko-yins follow him, not unlikely 
helping sto carry the \presents which have been given a al their 
induction, | *s 
The feast at the parents! house be¥ins immediately, and 
of course ends in*a pw, which lasts till dawn, Sometimes, 
though thts “js very sclom the case even in Rangoon, 
the young probationer comes back again the same night 
and assumes the lay dress, This pro Jerma observanee of 
the ceremony of baptism is, however, vehemently opposed, 
by all the monks who gre worth anything. A few boys 
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remain only twenty-four hours in ‘the vali dress, long 
enough {1o enable them topo once at least round the village 
begging from door # door in the train of the yahans. This, 
naturally, is very little better than leaving the kyaung 
immediately, It is considered hardly decent for the shin 
to Icave under seven days of professeg memé@ership of the 
community. Some stay longer—a® fortnight, a month, or 
{two months; but all the, more earnest* believers insist that 
their sons shall rematn at leagt one Wi, throughoul the 
four months of Lent, in the rainy season, The best Course 
for a fervent Buddhist, who nevertheless docs not feglhim- 
sclf, adapted for a monkish dite, is to stay over three Wis, 
one Lent for his father, otia for his mother, ance one for 
himself, It is on account of the importance ofgthe Wa fo 
the shin-pyt that mol inductions take placegat the begin-” 
ning of that season, Wahans count their senidtily eby the 
number of Lents the¥ ,ave spent in the kyaung. wht intndi- 
cant of twenty Was must sfickho to one of twgnity-five, and 
soon An individual who has left the holy, gmhnunity to 
re-erfter the world is called a lu-twet, a rofiawhy? (an the 
other hand, a man who has been married, and hay «fler- 
wards entered the monastery, goos by, the name of taw-twet, 
one who has fled from the jungle of* the work, ‘The most 
revered yahans are those who have hefa steadfastly by the 
blameless, austere life of the Sratde nity since the time when 
they were first admitted as koyinegale. Such are calléd 
nge- byt white, or sslainless from youth, and if they attain 
to advanesd age are always sure of a most splendid ccre- 
monial funeral, whether they hifve begn celdbrated for picly 
and learning or not. « 0 
If the shin-pyu stays*on"in the kang, he gontinues 
the same course of studics as he began | aa scholara If he 
has nét already Icarnt the Payeit Gyi and ae Paya Shikho, 
Pali sermons and forms of worship, or the” Mingala That, 
the “ Buddhist Beatitudes,” he applies hisfsclf to"them now. 
The most advanced pore over th@ metaphygert mysteries 
of the Abidhammy Konit-gyan, the sevey books of the most 
diffigult part oftheeBitaghat. These, with the Thingyo and 
jthadda, afford arfiple room for consideration to the longest 
“life, The modern system of shortened sojourn in the 
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kyaungs @ias led to véry imperfect and limited knowledge 
@f these treasuries of sacred knowledge. Formerly it used 
to be said that the man who did not know the Fhadda, 
the Pali “grammar,” knew nothing. If this position were 
insisted on now, the number of ignorant people in Lower 
Burma would*be somewhat startling, 

But there are many difficultics before you get to the 
Abidhamma and its cognate subjects. [ven in the Paycit 
Gyi there is a section called Ta-zct? or Ta-zet-thut, which 
has the credit of sending many a probationer back to the 
noisy sinful world. Accordiygg to the couplet— 


F e 
° Shin pyet ta-vet,” 
° ek 

o Loo pyet a-yet, 

. e 
e Brandy sends a man te hell ; . 

‘Ta-ret spoils the saint as well. 
i 
ry a ry 


¢ 

It iv? 4 sort of religious Pons Asinorune 

Besides yprosecuting his religious studies, the shin is 
required alse eg attend on the pon-gyis and minister to 
their wants, He must lay before them at fixed times"their 
daily food, the proper supply of water, the well-used betcl- 
box, and whatever else the monk may require. He must of 
course go round eyery morning with the other members of 
the monastery, the begging-bowl strapped round his neck, 
accepting meekly, without word of thanks, or glange thrown 
t@ the right or left, exen when he pasges his father’s house, 
the food poured in by the pious, Whtn a pon-gyi goes 
abroad the neophyte may be required to follow, carrying his 
fan or wmbrella, or peghaps &n arm-load of palm-leaf books, 
ify fungtion is to be performed anywhere. According to the 
strict loiter of the “law the ko-yin ought to cat only of the 
food presented in the morning, but a very great laxity has 
crept in in, this respect, not only with the neophytes, but 
even among the professed members of the order, It is no 
uncommon thing for the parents of the youth to send in 
daily a sp8ci&l meal for ‘Nm, or even, in the case of wealthy 
families, actually te keep a cook on thé monastic premises 
to prepare his food. Such sybaritism % not by any necans 
uncommon in Lower Burma, though even there hardly 
approved of. In any gaod monastery in Upper Burrga, or 
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indeed in any monastery at all, ever in Mandalay, it would 
he promptly put a slop fo. But where, the monks theme 
selves show the exaifiple of carnal weakness, the probationers 

cannot be expected to maintain the old austerity. 

The shin is subject in every way to the discipline of the 
monastery, but there are very few jacflitionaf rules really 
incumbent on him, Tle has to observe always the Sé-bia 
Thila, the ten commandments, live of ‘these are obligatory 
on all Buddhists at all*times: the other five are supposed to 
be incumbent upon laymen only on sacred days and during 
Lent. The five universal commandments are :- af 


1, Thou shalt not take any life at all, 
2. Thou shalt not steal. « 

3. ‘Thofi shalt no®commit adultery. 
4. Thou shalt not dic, . 
5. ‘Thou shalt nf drink intoxicating liquore , 
e 


° 
The additional five are: 


6 Thou shalt not cat after mid-day, i 

zy, Thou shalt not sing, dance, or play on any musical 
instrument, yy 

8. Thou shalt not use cosmetics, or golour the face. 

9. Thou shalt not sit, stand, gr sleep on platforms or 
elevated ylaces not proper for thye. - 

to. rhou shalt got Louch gold op silver, > 

‘hese? latter five are, it has been said, imposed upon 
laymen on sacred days, but the buylen is*very Tht, the 
people obscrvings them or not, gccordingly ag they argobsarv- 
ing the “duty-day.” If they are not “coping UP feast,” 
they conduct themselves precisely as they would no any 
other fay, and buy and sell and attend pwes their ordinary 
fashion, . ‘ ° 

This laxity is, of course, not open to the , shins, fut it 
cannot be said that the regulations, except perhaps as to 
cating, are very yRsome The seventhe and cighth com- 
mangdments scem by themselves peculiar, but they refer to 
filthy habits more” explicitly set forth in the Patimauk, or 
book, of the enfranchisement, contajning the 227 sins which 
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a monk eis liable to‘ commit, The ninth refers to the 
gommon Oriental dislike to any person of insufficient 
dignity oceupying an clevated plact physically’ above 
worthier people, 

So fay, then, the shin is not very grievously burdened 
in the mondtery. But the discipline maintained is very 
strict. None of he ké-yins or of the boarder-pupils must 
be out of the morfastic limits after the bell has img, A 
lay scholar may get permission {6m the kyaung po-go 
to sltep at home now and again, but this indulgence is 
natufally impossible to tha, neophyte; he must always 
stay in the monastery, Again, the boarders may run home 
in the afternoon to get some dinner at their parents’ houses, 
But this thy shin cannot do, reaches of the ryles are very 
severely punished, The, culprit’s hanlls are tied high above 
his head tf ¢ post, and the castigelor lays on vigorously 
on fie naked back with a stout bamboo, Cases of deliberate 
cruclty of cpurse occasionally hi Rappen, for human natue is 
the same, cu’ where, and a Dotheboys IIall is not an 
entire figacht F but they are rare, and on the whole the 
shit is happy in the monastery, and occasionally in later 
life looks back with vegget Lo the old, quict, unruffled, care- 
less life of the pon gyi kyaung. 

In Upper Burma it has actually been his school, for but 
very few adopt the systcry of having private taachgrs to 
iMstyct their childreng and in Lowey Burma it probably 
contrasts favourably with the uncomfortable hard benches 
and desks of the English institution, and the stil!” more irk- 
some duictness *demangled, and steady, prqlonged application 
exacted by the E nglish teacher. Those who have been to 
both retsember most fondly the lohg dusky monastery school- 
room, where they sat on the floor and shouted out their 
Iessons, and nojy and again slipped out into the air to take 
the stiffnegs out of their limbs with a®quarter of an hour at 
chin 16n, Burmefe football. In the English school you 
learned to* make money jein the Burmese school you learned 
to be happy and contented. 
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LIFE IN 'THEgMONASTERY 
' 

A LITTLE before daylight, ieehen there is light etough to 
see the veins in the hand,” tfat is to say, in Burra, at hall- 
past five in ‘the mor nifg, in accordance with thvedina chariya, 
the whole monastic conmmuunily rises, awakened by tho sound 
of the kaladet. ‘Thfbe is a big, oblong, trougheshaper bell, 
made of a piece of wood h&llowed out, with i tle, chisclled 
holes on the side. It is beaten with a yaoden mallet, 
and ‘makes noise cnough to rouse the feavicst deeper, 
The yahan then rinses out his mouth, washes his hands ‘and 
face, arranges his dress, the same jn which he has slept all 
night, and recites a few pious precepts, chief among which is 
the morning prayer: “Tlow great a favour has the Lord 
Buddha Qeslowed upon me in gnanifesting to me his law, 
through the observance of which Is may escape hell, afl 
secure ry, salvation.” 

‘There%are always a few sleepy boarders, or shins, who 
have been indulgjng in, the d&sipation of Whispered, cone 
versations till fay iglo the night, whom nothing but a gersoyil 
attack will awaken, but théy are soon sffakon up, amd then 
the ene community arranges itself before’ the image of the 
Budanh, the abbot at the head, the rest of the brotherhood, 
pyin-sins, novices, and®scholars, according to their order, and 
all together intone the morning service, * This done, they 
each in their ranks present themselves beforg’ te kyaung 
po-go, and pledgg*themselves to obserye during the day 
the wows and precepts incumbent upon them, They then 
geparate for a short time, the pupils and shins to sweep the 
floor ef the kyaung, and bring a supply of drinking water 

jo 
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for the day, filler it, ald place it ready for use; the moe 
agivanced novices and others of full rank to sweep round the 
sacred trees and water them; the elders to meditate in 
solitude on the regulations of the order, Meditation is be- 
yond all other actions meritorious, The first: meditation of 
the day shoul@ be oy the miserics of life and the conviction 
that we cannot free ouiselves from them ; such thoughts are 
honourable beyond the founding of a pagoda, or praying for 
the salvation of all living oreatures. “Some gather flowers 
and offer them before the pagoda, to impress upon the mind 
the Wutucs of the great teagher and the weaknesses and 
shprlcomings of human nature.« » 

; Theif comes the first mcab of the day, a light refection 
usually progeded by a homily of grace, to the effect that the 
“ice is ealen eft to please the appetite, but to satisfy the 
wants @f tlegbody; that the yellow habit is worn not’ for 
vanify, but {cacover nakedness ; that tleey dwell in this house 
not for vainglory, but to be protected frdm the inclemency 
of the weathey; that medicine is taken mercly to 1ecover 
healtheand Mat Realth is desirable only that they may attend 
with preater diligence to prayer and meditation, After the 
meal all proceed to studyefor an hour. ‘The ko-yins repeat 
what lessons they bgyve learnt and apply themselves to new 
tasks, The carly morning is considered especially favour- 
able for committing to mem@gry. e 4 

* Ty is now close onecight o'clock, aad, arranging, them- 
selves in Indian file, they set forth in drdewy procession, 
with the abbot at their head, to beg their food, Slowly 
they wyered their way tlwough*the chief stregt of the town or 
villege, galling when any ong, comes ont e® pour his con- 
tribution*of rice, or fruit, or vegefables, into the alms-bowl, 
but never saying a word, or even raising the eyes from the 
ground, It is Sney who confer the favour, not the givers, 
Were it not, for the passing of the mendicants, the charitable 
would not have the opportunity of gaining for themselves 
merit, N&t“pven a glance rewards the most bounteous 
donation. With eyes fixed unwaveringlyg on the ground six 
fect before them, and hands clasped beifeath the begefng- 
bowl, they pass on, solemnly meditating on their own un-a 
worthiness and the vileness of all human things. Thgye are 
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naturally certain places where they réceive a dailyedole ; but 
should the open-handed gbod wile have been delayed at te 
bazaar* chatting with her gossips, or the pious old head of 
the house be away on a journey, the recluses would rather 
go without breakfast than halt for a second, as if implying 
that they remembered the house as ga erdinuy place of call. 
It is a furlong on the noble path lost to the absentecs, and 
the double ration of theefollowing day*is noted without a 
phantom of acknowledgment, So they pass round, circling 
back to the monastery after a perambulation lasting pérhaps 
an hour or an hour anda half, Some mendicants, espQcially 
the more austere, return ay oon as their thabeiis are well 
filled ; others apparently wakk for a certain fixed «ime, apd 
if the bow] is filled before this time is over, they empty" it 
carctully on the side f the road. ."This is ums wastry; thd 
food is caten hy the dégs and hirds of the air,gvhd tke merit 
to the givers is the Same. . x # 

On their arrival at the monastery, a port n of ‘fll the 
alms they have received on the tour is solemnly, offered, to 
the Buddha, and then all proceed to br caltfast, Inefortper 
times, and according to the strict letter of the law, this ought 
to consist solely of what has beenweccived during the morn- 
ing ; but a very great number of moyasterics have, sad to 
say, fallen away from the strictness of the old rule. Only 
the mor@austere abbots enforcathe observance of the earlier 
asceticism, Certainly in the great majority of the kypurfrs 

“of Lower, Bugma there is a man, not a monk, called kappi- 
yadayaka, or supporter, who provides for them a& much more 
delicate and better dressed meal than the} woul@ have if 
they ate of the anéseellancous gonglomerate, turned opt ofadhe 
alms-bowl, That indiscrithinate mixturé of rice, cooked and 
raw ; peas, boiled and parched ; fish, flesh, and fowt, curried 
and plain, usually wrapped separately in Plantain leaves ; 
cocoa-nut cakes and fucumbers ; mangoes and mgat ; is very 
seldom consumed, in the larger towns ft any rate, by any 
but the most rigidly austere, Tt is * handed over fo the little 
boys, the scholars fof the community, or to any wanderers 
whé may be sojoutning in the kyaung, who eat as much of 

eit as they can, and give the rest to the crows and pariah 
dogs,, The abbot and the pyinssin find a smoking hot 
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breakfast ready prepared for them when they return from 
their morning’s walls, and are really to set to with healthy 
appetites, This question of Sybaritism is a chief Source 
of dispute between the rival sects of Mahi and Sula- 
gandi. 
Breakfast Mone, they, wash out the begging-bowls, and 
chant a few lauds before the image of the Buddha, medi- 
tating for a short tfme on kindness and affection, During 
the succeeding hour the scholars are lowed to play about, 
but mist not make a noise, or indulge in quarrelsome games } 
the refigious pass the time in Igisurely conversation, or in any 
othgr way they please; the kyaung po-go usually has visits 
from old fseople, who come to pay their respects, or perhaps 
thé kyaung-#aga, the founder of the moyastery, thg patron of 
Wis benefice, cqmes to consult with him on various matters, 
or to coitversa gbout religion and good*wprks, The etiquette 
obser ed on {leesc occasions is 2 always very statcly and cere- 
.monious, Whoever approaches, whether ft be the poorest 
villager, the fonder of the monastery, or the governor of the 
disigict, «all alike must prostrate themselves three times*be- 
fore the yahan, and, with uplifted hands, say, “In order that 
all the sins I have committed, in thought, in word, or in 
deed, may be pardoned to me, I prostrate myself three times, 
ence in honour of the Buddha, again in honour of the Law, 
and thirdly in honour of the Assembly, the three regious 
thifigs, By so doing, I Rope to be presceved from the three 
calamities, from the four states of punishment; and from the 
five cnemies, fire, water, thieves, governors (literally trans- 
lated burdens), ahd malgvoler’ people.” The saya replies: 
“Aga rgward for his merit and his obeiseces, may the 
supporter dtagi) be ffecd from the three calamitics, the four 
statcs of “punishment, the five enemies, and from harm of 
what kind socver® May all his aims be good and end Well ; 
may he advance firmly i in the noble patf, perfect himself in 
wisdom, and finally “obtain rest in ne’ban.” Whenever the 
visitor addréss@g the yahan he joins his hatide together, and 
sitting as he does ona mat, slightly bends Pihe body forward, 
applying the title of paya, or lord, and nfaking use of #he 
honorific forms of speech specially reserved for the religious. 
The mendicant on his payt calls the layman, of whatover 
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rank, tagi, supporter, or, if the visitor be a womftn, tipama. 
Somchow or other these*conversations, like the addresses of 
the réligious to the people in the rest-houses, always scem 
to come round; to the subject of the merit of almsgiving. 
The recluse will say that whatever is presented, silk robe, 
mattress, pillawy,, betel-box, is purified, by thé merit of the 
alms decd, The poor could fill the Lord Buddha's begging - 
bow! with/a handful of oflowers; the fich could net do so 
with a hundred, a thdusand, ten thousand measures of grain. 
The path in the noontide heat is hard to one who has no 
sandals, and no water-gourd., What, then, will be #h@ path 
after death to one who bag not charity and regard for,the 
ten precepts! Alms deedsecan defend a man afd protect 
him against the influence ald the sources of dognerits which 
are man’s true enemies, Liberality is chiehamong the teh 
great virtues ; it is,the second of the ae a of per- 
fection; it is the absolute, soul of the five ropoungements, 
With all these & man becomes a Buddha, without them 
he sinks to be an animal, or worse still, to phe ery i yc 
of Rell. n 

When the conversation is over the layman bows “down 
three times again, saying, “My }.ord’s disciple docs obcis- 
ance”; or U tin ba thi “places pis forehead ou the 
ground,” rises, backs five or ten paces, and then turning on 
the ,rigkt, as he would at theygpagoda, departs, There may 
he quite a long suocession of these @isitors, and their respects 
are paid all, through the afternoon, if the weather be not 
too hot,” 

At half- pas, eleven, hoWever, sthere {s another meal, 
usually a lighte sefection of fyuits, and this is the lgst of the 
day. The pyin- sin are expressly férbidden tw eat after 
noon, Solid food taken after the shagows Slope to the east 
endangers purity. The blood becomes heated, and, more- 
over, when the stonfach is loaded the mind bgcomes over- 
clouded and unfitted for meditation. itis worthy of remark 
that the religious must cat, as dhey walk, slowly and with 
gravity, only puatfhg moderate-sized merscls into the mouth, 
anal constantly b@aring in mind that food is not intended 
for the gratification of the flesh, but for the nourishment of 
the body. The ceremony called, a-kat must also be care- 
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fully obsetved, in accofdance with the precise instructions 
Jgid down in the Wini When a*monk wants anything he 
must not go and get it for himself, nor direct any on@ in as 
many words to bring it to him. He must say to an attend- 
ant shin, or scholar, “Do what is lawful,” whereupon the food 
is brought hin’, and {he shin knecls down at a distance of a 
couple of fect, and, making the customary salutation, says, 
“This is lawful.” “Che yahan then cither takes it from his 
hand or directs him to place it wit8in reach. The same 
ecremony is observed in everything, whether the religious 
want#water to wash his facc eor hands or to rinse out his 
mguth, or his sandals and fate when he goes out, or when 
offerings are made to him by dhe pious, The desire is of 
course to impart dignity to all the monk does, and to repress 
%ovetousnesg afd inordinate carnal desires, and ‘the custom 
dates fidm tng very foundation of the*ogder. 

After thoenoontide meal all, return to work again. A 
certain numbgr undertake the teaching of the boys, who are 
at pl stages gf learning, from the children at the Thin-bon- 
gys the spelling-book, up to the Ko-yins, who, in accord’&nce 
with*the law, are learning the Wini, the Whole Duty of the 
Monk, by:heart, with a wew to abandoning the world and 
adopting the religious life. Others set to work to read old 
texts and the commentaries on them, or go to superintend 
the professional writers who, are copying out masusgripts, 
cafefully scratching on® the palm-leawes with sharp steel 
style, The pyin-sin themselves never dé any thing af the 
kind. The writers are all professionals, laymen, atid almost 
without exceptién from Upfer Burma. athe sadaik, the 
carged gnd gilded box containing the paim - leaf books, 
stands iw the centfal room near the images, and often 
shaded by a sacred umbrella. When a learned sada: 
makes notes, of, writes a commentary of his own, hé dic- 
tales it all, to Thege copyists, who afterwards engross it. 
Most of the older members of the kyaung do, however, what 

a 
an Englishfhaty would callanothing, all the afternoon. They 
talk with whatever jdlers—and_ there arg always an abund- 
ance of them—come about the place, aid then sink 4nto 
meditation and many of the weaker of them into slcep., 
Meditation is the only path to the higher scats whereby a 
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man becomes a yahanda, fit for Ne’an, possessed? of the six 
kinds of wisdom :- - m = 
a 


The faculty of seeing like a nat or dewa. * 
The faculty of hearing like a nat, 
Creative power, & 
Knowledge of the thoughts €f others. 

. Freedom from pasgjon. 6 

6. Knowledge of one’s own past existences. 


wMBw ih 


They sit therefore for long hours fingering their rosaries, the 
beads made of the sceds of the Canna indica, “ Indian’ “shot, ” 
which sprang from ShineGautama’s blood, and repeating 

many times the prescribed ‘formul, most often the Thama- 
tawi Patthana—All jis chatigeful, all is sad, alh is unreal ; 
followed by the Tharana Gdn, the invocatioiaf the Three 
Precious Gems, the Tord, the Law, and the Assemlhy, So 
by abstraction of thet mind, they hope to acduire the four 
laws of Edepat :— « 


t, Absolute power over the will. 

2. Absolute power over the mind. 

3, Absolute power of exccution. 

4. Absolute power over the méans as the object, 


The discipline is terrible to all byt a alowsiiiedl man, and 
we can Well imagine one who «hus presents himself to fe 
people as a living niemento of all tNat is sacred and perfect 
in the religien, longing for the extinction of Ne’ban, where 


he may escape from the misery of recurring, lives. 
“a a 
Ask af the sick, the mourners, ask of him e a 
Who tottereth én his staff, lone fnd forlorn, 4 
Liketh thee Ife? ‘These say, ‘The babe is wise 
‘That weepeth being boin, ' , 


So cach one in the brotherhood passes the time each after- 
noon: some asleep, some racking, the brain with mystical 
musings, some leaming, some teaching, while ‘throughout 
all sounds the din® of the schoolroom, where the pupils are 
shoatting out their‘tasks at the top of their voices. 

Between three and four the lessons are finished, and the 
shins, and scholars perform any domestic duties that may be 


® 
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required about the jaa cteey This done, the ‘day-scholars 
ge home and have their dinner, a féw of the boarders per haps 
gaining peymission to do the same, The ko - yins? being 
under monastic discipline, are obliged to fast like’ their 
superiors. Most of them, and some few of the pon-gyis, 
go out for a Staid aad solemn walk round the village and 
out to the pagoda, Then, at sunset, the unmelodious, far- 
reaching notes of thé kaladet sumnton all back to the kyaung. 
The strollers return immediately, None wearing the yellow 
robe may be without the monastery limits after the sun goes 
down? which occurs throughoyt the whole year close upon 
sixgo’clock. A short time afterwards the scholars are sum- 
mgned before the abbot or somte of the pon-gyis and recite 
steadily all®that they have learhed, frgm the Thin-bén-gyi 
up to the hgple ‘they have last committed to memory. If the 
kyaung® is large and there are a nufhber of students, this 
thorough process is, however, moglified,"and only the work at 
the momeyt beeing learned is required of the pupils, The 
Pal rituals, afZe Ghanted with spasmodic energy, abundance 
of soyntl in most cases doing duty for a just comprehension 
of the matter. Very few of the religious could string a 
sentence together in Pali far less speak the language, yet 
most of them can poyr forth homilies and dogmata for hours 
on end, 50 that the poor kp-yins are not to be scoffed at for 
their parrot-like volubility. Vhen this examinatior is pver, 
if fhe « saya is an enthusiast, or if there is*time, that dignitary 
hiinself delivers a sermon, or gives an exposition, of some 
knotty passage, gr perhaps there i is a general conversation on 
some question of doctriac, or “other subject, of ecclesiastical 
interest al the moment. * a? 

Thus*the time passes away ull half- ~past cight or nine, 
when the evening is closed with devotions in the presence of 
the image of the,Buddha. All assemble according to their 
rank as in the mornjng, and together i infone the vesper lauds. 
When the lastsounds of {he mournful chant have died away 
in the dimly- “lvhied chamber, one of the novices, or a clever 
scholar, stands up, aad with a loud voice pidclaims the hour, 
the day of the week, the day of the month, and the nuntber 
of the year. Then all shikho before the Buddha thrice, » 
and thrice before the abbet, and retire to rest. Nong who 
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have experiéneed the impressivencss ‘of this ceremdnial, called 
the Thi-thand-hlyauk, will readily forget, the powerful cffest 
it has*on the feelings, [tis the fit ending of a day full of 
great possibilities for all, If the same routine gone through 
day after day becomes monotonous and loses some of its 
power for good, yet the effect of, such a School, presided 
over by an abbot of intelligence and earnestness, must 
infallibly work for the good of all connectad with it, and 
especially so in the “case of an impulsive, impressionable 
people like the Burmese, As long as all the men of the 
country pass through the kyatngs, the teachings of Western 
missionaries can have but iltle power to shake the poweg of 
Buddhism over the people? ‘The moval truth of bgth 
religions, Ghristianity and Buddhism, are practicafly the sane, 
and who can give proof of aught else withote: galling: in the 
aid of faith? = ‘The Birman is convinced thataro otfer crecd 
will suit him so well) and jhe number of mohasterigs’in all 
parts of the country renders it easy for everyeong to obtain 
entrance for his children, The king sent «hts gons to, the 
kyaung, and the poorest and most sinful wretch need ‘vet “ear 
that his child will be turned away from the gates, ‘Teaching 
is really all the pyin-sin do for the people ; but it is precisely 
this moderate amount of teaching, revealing as it docs to all 
the stern simplicity of the monastic life, that keeps the faith 
active iff the country. Many monks are supremely lazy, but 
so arg many of their fellow-coufirymen, and if yor are 
hidden py the Taw to meditate deeply on the nature of 
mind and matter, of Nim and Rupa, of Seit and Sedathit, 
of Thissa and Zan, it is certain that you cannot Ise actively 
employed on dtber less important matters, ° 

Of late years the 1udiments of Western knowldlge, arith: 
metig, elementary geography, and history are more and more 
taught in the monasteries all over the cougtry, and Govern- 
ment gives grants to the monasterics for the pupils who pass 
the prescribed examinations. 


CHARTER ¥ 
TATTQOING 


e 
Witarewer his parents may think, the Burman youth con- 
sillers the tgltooing of his thigh? quite as important a matter 
4s his entry jato a monastery. If He attains ‘to the full 
dignityeof hgmanity by becoming a s&in, it is no less settled 
in hi8 own ménd ‘that till he is tattooed in proper fashion 
there May be, doubts as to his tforough nfanhood, Accord- 
ingly, very oftgy at a tender age, varying with the spiritedncss 
of fais chatactér, Re begins to get figures tattooed on vafious 
part of his thighs, When the operation is finished, the 
whole body from the waigl, in a line with the navel, down- 
wards to just beyond the knee-cap, is completely covered, 
the effect to the cye"being not so much of a marking of the 
cuticle as of a skin-tight pay of calegons, fitting batter than 
th@ best glove ever made, The origin of the custom may or 
may nol be the shameful reason assigned ‘by foreign ‘writers, 
No true Burman believes it. But in any case the"tattooing 
looks vewy well Bn the glive skin, and I have heard English 
laces admire it, The custom will probakly never die out. 
There are, it is tru, not a few ptiny Rangoonites, spiritless 
sons of the town, who do not get tattooed, but they are 
ashamed of it afid take every opportunity of concealing their 
weakness, . But*there is not a single fp-country man, not a 
solitary taw-tha, th8 sturdy inhabitants of the small towns 
and village’, ho is not decorated with the dark blue tracery. 
They would as sooy think of wearing a Svoman’s skirt as of 
omitting to be tattooed, and they are strengthened ine the 
feeling by the opinion of the girls themselves, ; 
The operation is not by any means pleasant, In fact in 
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places such as the tender inside parts of the thigh and at 
the joints of the knee, X needs more stoicism than myst 
youths can command, to endure it without relieving the 
mind in speech. Therefore it is common to put the boy 
under the influence of opium while it is being done, though 
some parents will not allow this, for, cases #have occurred 
where the youth has diced of an over-lose. For the same 
reason it is very seldom that more than®ihree or four figures 
are done at atime. The part.swells up a good deal, and 
there is danger of fever; besides that a few days afterwards 
the itchiness which supervency is almost as intolerable As the 
first tattooing, while if the skin is broken by scratching thgre 
is not only a nasty sore, butethe figure is spoilt. ¢ You not 
uncommonly hear of casey where the whole @urface was 
finished atone sitting, but you only hear of thon because if 
is unusual, and becansé the youth is proud of jt. 

The instrument used is a pricker about dyyo fegt*long, 
weighted at the fop with “a brass figure, sorpetimes plain, 
but in the case of good sayas, always carysle more or less 
elaborately in the figure of a bird, a nat, or a hilw | “khe 
yal, or style part, is solid, with a round, sharp point, split 
up into four by long slits at iight angles to cach other, 
which serve to hold the colouring maticr, This style is about 
four inches long and fits into a hollow pipe, which again 
joins it to the weighted end, thus the length required for 
free work is gained, without too great weight, except whtre 
it is Wanted, The tattoocr catches the pricker with his 
right hand, and guides the point with a rest formed by the 
forefinger and thumb of his left,"the hand resfing firmly on the 
person's body. «fhe dye used is lampblack, the hgst heing 
thdt obtained by the burfing’ of sessarium oil, ail this is 
mixed with water as it is wanted. Good sayiis always 
sketch the outline of the figure roughly on the skin with an 
ordinary camel’s-hair “brush, and then the pattern is executed 
with a scrics of punctures close together, Torming what afler- 
wards fades into a rough linc. Skilful mengire*very quick 
alif, Ihave had“iftcen figures done ip little over half an 
hous. But then Seyaé Chein is a celebrated man, 

The figures tattooed are those of all kinds of animals, 
tigers, cats, monkeys, and clephanjs being the commonest, 
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while nats; bilus, and compound animals called tiger-bilus 
aye also frequent, Lach representation is surrounded by a 
roughly oval tr acely of a variety of Ictters of the alphabet, 
which form a curious and remarkably effective frame, Thus 
cach animal has a setting of its own, Vacant spaces are 
filled up in a similar way, and the top and bottom are 
finished off with a scolloped linc. Sometimes these letters 
are asserted to havea cabalistic reeaning, but ordinarily no 
greator virluc is claimed for them than that of beauty. 
Mystic squares and ladder-step triangles of serious import 
are oftan added in vacant spaces, but all the more important 
ang valid charms are reserved fgr other parts of the body 
and for sgecial execution, usually too in vermilion, The old 
style, and tat which prevails still in jungle districts, was to 
over every gweilable piece of skin with tracer y, 80 that the 
figures “ccamg blurred and indistinct, and on a dark skin 
growh old jwere practically not visible without careftl 
examitfation, which, considering” the portion of the body, 
was embarrasgy) to both parties, The newer style, and 
that specially” Sfestaa by those with a white skin, is to 
sacrifice mass of colour to distinctness of outline. The best 
sayas carry about sample,ooks with them containing clever 
drawings, from which, the aspirant may select the patterns 
he likes best, and mark their relative positions before he 
takes the opium. But tiggrs, cats, monkeys, apd bilus 
alfays predominate. ‘Fo fill up space, and for gicater 
certainty, the name of the animal is often added *in the 
figure, after the style of juvenile arl on slates, ér with a 
piece of ehalk oif blankhoardfngs. + 
elhe Shans tattoo even more extensively. than the Bur- 
mans. ‘bhe figures ‘are carri¢d ddwn well over the calf ‘of 
the leg and above the navel, while from the upper line 
tattooed rays ruf up to the chest and at the back, aft¢r the 
fashion of p rising, sun, almost to the nape of the neck, 
Sometimes tha rettiners of the Sawbwas, or Shan chiefs, 
had every parkof the body except the palms of the hands 
and‘ the soles of ihe feet tattooed. wen the face was 
covered with the dark-blue markings, Mostly all the men 
. who tattoo charms and cabalistic figures are Shans, They, 
claim and are allowed a special skill in such matters, and as 
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they mutter spells and incomprehensible incantations over 
the “ medicine,” are lookal up to with profound belicf anda 
very gonsiderable deal of awe. 

The tattooing on the loins and legs is universal with all 
Burmans, ahd nothing more is ordinarily required ; but there 
are very few who have not charms of spme kmd tattooed on 
the arms, back, chest, or even on the top of ihe head, which 
is shaved for the purpose, These figures are of all kinds— 
lizards, birds, mystic Words and squares, rings, images of the 
Buddha, and sometimes merely a few scattered dots, the 
latter especially on the face, between the eyes, over sh€ cars, 
or on the chin. The coloyring matter is almost always yer- 
milion, with drugs and soludons, according to requirement, 
mingled with it, The blue*dye from the lampplack never 
disappears, but the red colour of the verrajlign graduall? 
fades away and vanisiics. Nevertheless figurgs,of this kind, 
more or less distinct, are to be found on Tamang ‘of all 
ages, so great is the national superstition. Keven the town 
youths, whose limbs are smooth and “ ynbyceched m ag a 
girl’s, are never without some charms of this kindy if ia is 
only the a-nu se, which enables a man to gain the woman he 
loves, This “drug of tenderness .is composed of vermilion 
mixed with a variety of herbs and curious things, prominent 
among which is the bruised, dry skfh of the tauktd, the 
trout-spelted gekko, whose sonprous cry and fidelity to the 
house where he establishes himself and brings luck, are Well 
knowi to all whe have visited Burma or Siam, It ts very 
sparingly used, a few round spots arranged in the shape of a 
triangle being of sufficient virthe to ensure Che object aimed 
at. The commmgnest place for them is between the gyes, 
but occasionally the se saya “recommetids the lipa, or even 
the tongue, and his advice is always followed, ‘This is the 
only tattooing which women ever have executed on them, 
and there are not ntany of them who have it glone, The 
patient is usually a love-sick maiden whé is afraid the object 
of her affection will escape from fer, ora giv? whom rolling 
years warn thay %he must be quick if she would not be 
condemned to renmin an a-pyo heing,an old maid. Jexcept 

,in very desperate cases, however, they always manage to 
persuade the operator to place the, charm on some part of the 
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body where it will not be visible. If it is not effectual, there 
ig always open to them the signal #fforded by kindly national 
custom to maidens longing for a mate. They cut off the 
lappets of hair, the bya-bazan, hanging over the cars, and the 
significance is the same as the white heather of the language 
of flowers, .“ heart forgsale,” In Rangoon the tattooing of a 
woman has a special signification, not recognised elsewhere, 
Tt means that she*wants an Jrglishman for a ‘husband, 
Poor thing ! 7 

Another very universal kind of tattooing is that with 
a-hpi’se. Almost every schgolboy in the country has a 
spgcimen of this on him, for docs, it not prevent him from 
feeling tht pain when he is caned? No amount of falsified 
hopes in the experience of fritnds will persuade him that 
1k may not,bareffectual in his case, and a flogging is often 
courted" as ‘an immediate test of its*efficacy, Pride repels 
the inguiricg of chums as to the results, but the experimenter, 
is usually, very well behaved for some tfme, In the case’ 
of older men ahe,a-hpi se acts as a talisman against bullets, 
sword scuts, and ills of that kind. Allied to this are the 
thenat hpi, which soldicrs and dacoits carry about with them. 
These are the horns of guffaloes and other animals, which 
may be plain, but arg usually claborately carved with figures 
according to fancy. They must be quite solid down to the 
root, A hollow or flaw of gny kind deprives them of their 
vifiue, While the mat has such a talisman in his hands 
he cannot be killed, A monkey is a vefy fayourit? image 
to have carved in this way on a sword or daggef hilt, the 
reference being Yo the le of the Ramayana. Of a similar 
nagire gre talismans which gre especially, used by soldiers 
and dacaits, Thest hkaung-beit“set are charmed or conse- 
erated objects Iet into the flesh under the skin, They are of 
various kinds, “Some are gold, silver, or lead ; others durious 
pebbles, pigces of lortoise-shell, or bit? of horn, all of them 
with incantations of mystic character written on them. 
Many faméd Nacoits have long rows and curves of them over 
the chest, showing jn little knobs througbsthe skin, When 
they gel into English prisons, an energ@tic jailer has een 
known to cut them out, lest they should be pieces of gold or, 
silver, or perhaps precious stones, with which the turnkeys 
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might be bribed. The usual result is to break the robher’s 
spiri. Once the continfity is interrupted the consecration 
is gone, More peaceable people wear necklaces or bracelets 
of such talismans in the belief that they are thus proof 
against malignant witches and necromianeers, Most Mnglish- 
men in Burma, who are on friendly terms wfth the people, 
have been asked to test the virtue of such a charm, by firing 
at il lied up in a handkerchief, If the incdntation is valid 
the handkerchief wifl be unharmed, though the muzzle 
of the pistol be held up to it. In such a case the pistol 
will burst. * . 

Another kind of tattoging is the mwe se, which guards 
against danger from snake bite, Similarly the awe a-ka, 
the shielding, or defending drug, renders harmles$ the spelly 
of wizards and geomancers, and keeps far awtyr gvil spirits of 
every kind. But the ‘most hideous and weirc of ti super 
slitions about tattooing is that connected with the a-kyan se. 
“Phere ave but vefy few says who are acquaitey with the 
mecessary drugs and incantations, and few wgopje still yho 
havé the courage to submit to the operation, for matiy, en 
are pointed out whose minds have piven way under the grruc 
some process, and who wander about graveyards, gpnashing® 
their tecth and fumbling about for hyman hones to gnaw 
dnd mouth, And no wonder, for some tattooers make them 
chew, the raw flesh of a man who has been hanged, while the 
figure is being tattowcd on the breast? Those who go theowfish 
the opération are ‘called Baw-di-tha-da, Some hecome Baw- 
di-tha-da" without knowing it, and without the sickening 
necessity of mumbling human flesh lize a ghoul, T*knew an 
instance in a moyastery, A The patient was a boarder alfout 
fourteen years of age. A Shan tattoocr wandering about the 
country spent a couple of nights in the kyaung, and the boy, 
attracted by the fellow’s ecric tales, managed fo save upa good 
many litbits for him trom the food going in theamonastery. 
Out of gratitude, and having nothing better to give him, for he 
was very poor and homeless, the saya ‘aiinaal on the lad a 
figure with singula® drugs, muticring quegr phrases the while. 
Than he went awa¥ saying no more than that it would make 
gthe boy very strong. In abouta month’s time the boarder 
displayed unmistakable signs of being a Baw-di-tha-da, We 
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leapt enormous heights in the air, jumped about and ran at 
rapdom, carricd with the utinost duse things which no one 
else could move. The abbot locked him up in a sadatk, the 
box in which the palm-leaf manuscripts weie kept; he got 
out without injuring the lock in any way, sprang on to 
the roof of tite monastery, forty fect high, and turned a 
somersault to the ground without hurting himself in the 
least. He had beet a boy of very soft, easy temper, and 
now he became fiery and uncertai?, and with his vast 
strength, very dangerous, He only calmed down when a 
monk preached the law to him. He was constantly doing 
magvellous things; one day he walked across the river in 
front of “fie monastery, holdingya monk's dk, or food vessel, 
in his hands The depth of the*water yas over sig fathoms, 
ut it did nok reach higher than his waist. On another 
occasiora treo, which was being cut dyn fell on him, He 
sank ipto the ground and came forth quite uninjured, 
After somg years his parents took him to Magwe in Upper 
Burma. Thoxya he fell into bad courses and became a’ 
daaoit. * This was terrible for his family in a special Way, 
because in native territory if they cannot catch the dacoit 
they seize all his friends aad relations and put them in jail 
till they can get hold of the real culprit, and no one can Ipy 
hands on a Baw-di-tha-da. ¢ At last, however, he was restored 
to his right mind. A holy ageetic came across him,soophed 
hin® with the paycit gy?, and then with a rusty nail and 
sacred medicines, tattooed out the figure ‘put on with such 
lamentable results by the Shan saya, The quondam Baw- 
di-tha-dasis now ‘i staid and respected broker in the employ 
of @ne of the best-known Legglish rice firsns in Rangoon. 
IIe was f@rlunate; most Baw-cli-tha-das have to be killed 
in their sleep, ‘ 

But though Apw-di-tha-das are very rare, charmed tattoo- 
ing is not, agid there are some fast young men who seem 
almost to make picture gajlerics of themselves with emblems 
and patterns ‘Wi over their chests, arms hacks, and the 
calves of their legs.. The colour gradualfyedies away until 
at last nothing remalits but the blue breec%es, These reitily 
look well, and they last a man to his dying day. 

The following recipes and formule to be repgated 
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during tattooing are taken from’ a Mandalay tatlooer’s 
book :— . < ° 

For an a-nu sc: “IT was Kutha Min, J. At the 
time when Papawadi was my queen, when I routed the kings 
of all the seven countries who came suing for her hand. 
Right beautiful was she, fair as the gmalla flower when it 
perfumes the forest with its odours, I the preat Kutha 
Yaza.” ‘ \ 

This is to be repfated seven times at various stages in 
the operation. Kutha Yaza is the hero of one of the 510 
Zats, detailing the previous hirths of the Lord Buddag, 

For an a-hpi se: “Steal gold from the pagodas, ne, 
bright gold. Refine it inethe fire and repeat the magic 
words in the house, on thé lonely path, befow: the luck 
star, at the pagoda ; repeat them a thousand ¢ igies save one, 
Consecrate the waje% draw the circle of the fyify paldn. 
Put it under the left arm, under the right asm. No harm 
will befall thee, sAfe and invulnerable.” oe 

“A parrot tattooed on the arm will ggiye great fayour 
with princes.” oe 

“Take a length of bamboo or of rattan the size of a joint 
of the merchant’s finger, and nepent, pressing your foot 
against the tha-bye tree, Nat-tha wa-pa, wa-pa uat-tha na. 
Repeat this seven times and put the joint in your mouth 
when yeu are in danger. There is no better the-nat hpi.” 

The merchant's finger (let thuygywe) is the third cfyat 
on which rings afe worn, The forefinger is called let-hno, 
Eno means to hate, but whether this is the meaning or not 

~as il were “the finger of scbrn "el do not know, 

“Repeat sa ba pa wa wa ~ba pa wa with the togth of the 
wild boar in your palm, with the wild boar’s cfr ag you 
know. Draw the circle with pure red gold. Draw in it a 

A . (Daren 
naga; then draw sideways the figure of a flying lion, Write 
round it 6m gyu-hf gyu-lu thwa ha ya, Tha carry rice, 
fresh water, betel, tobacco, and le’pet to the pagoda and heap 
them together. When you have repeated Aina times 
the words of tha dpcireling giila (spell) pout it below the skin, 
But be careful n6t to give it to the frst man who asks for 
it. It is very powerful” This is another a-hpi se. 


Certain stones called amadé, said to be found in the 
fr 
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heads of birds, in trees, and in animals, are highly prized 
ag amulets, They will guard frofi musket shots, or sword 
thrusts, from painful blows, or evil spirits. lmaw®* sayiis 
always have them. When they are placed on a child's face, 
or introduced into any one’s blood, nat thwin thi, they intro- 
duce a spirit. *The gergon so possessed falls into a trance, 
and may be questioned as to the doings of any other cvil 
spirits in the neighbourhood, c) 

Letters, placed i in the magic squares and triangular “in” 
are Ja-gyi, na-pyi, ka-pyi, ga-gyi (great J, great #, great h, 
and great g) Other very powerful s’ma, as these tattooed 
letters are called, are “round” .sa, wa, la, and “bottom- 
indented # da, The arm is a favourite place for them, 

The b&ief of every Burman in the efficacy of these 
fattooed charms is practically ineradicable, In 1881, in 
Rangooil, a young man had the figute,pf the great Peguan 
byaing, the “paddy-bird,” a species of egret, tattooed upon 
him, This was to be as efficacious in predorving him from 
drowning as axghi{d’s caul used to be considered by British 
sailors, * When it was finished, he suggested that an imme- 
diate experiment should be made, Accordingly his hands 
and fect were tied, and ge was tossed over the side of a 
boat into the river, © The under-currents in the Rangoon 
river ave very dangerous, and the poor fellow was never seen 
Been The tatlooers, mastergand assistant, were breught up 
on® charge of murder, &nd convicted of manslaughter, but 
the great mass of the Burman population thought they were 
very hardly treated, and that, the fact of an unlueky side- 
wind, some mischance ig the Ealculation from the horoscope, 
thee machinations of, an evil glispased pergon against the 
deceased,sor somethifig of that kind, which had caused the 
lamentable i issuc, ought never to have: led to the conviction 
of the skilled siyriis, That they were charlatans was hever 
once hinted 
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EAR-HORING 
" . 
Tue first great event in a Burmese girl’s life is the nfi-twin 
mingala, the boring gf her ehrs, She is not outfof the doll 
stage till that happens, She may have toddfed after het 
mother to the mark with a basket of fruit, on hGr head, 
long before the ear-boring, but that ceremony ds as much an 
epoch to her as ‘putting on the yellow robeor getting his 
legs tattooed, is to her brother, Iver igerpans she will 
look upon every male as a possible lover. No more takéng 
alternate whiffs at a big green cheroot with littke Maung 
Po; no more teasing Po Shan # Iet her have a taste of 
those fine nettt mangoes his father has got down from 
Mandalay ; no more dawdling akout the streets by herself, 
watghing the small boys playing with the round pén nyin 
secds, or having a hurried glimpse Of the puppet play, while 
she is supposed to be at home looking after the house with 
her little brother. When she walks out new it will be with 
her mother, or an aunt, or miurricdesister, Qs a chaperone ; 
and if she goes $o the play ij will be in formal ppoccsa‘on, 
and with all her finest clothes on. Nolhing like getting the 
ears bored to set a girl thinking about the wave of the hair 
that falls down in lappets by her ears, or te best recipe for 
the fragrant straw-coloured thanaka, with whigh she tints 
her face and charms half the sensgs of tHe gallants, It even 
alters her walk, She sets about practising thedoquettish away 
of the body in welling, which is considgyed so attractive, and 
whch a philosophfcal matter-of-fact Darwinian would prob- 
ably declare was first of all due to an involuntary throwing 
out of the heel with cach step to keep the folds of the dress 
48 
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modestly closed in front, and to prevent the dainty slipper, 
jus. covering her toes and no moge, from slipping off the 
foot. However that may be, it is an accomplishment dndis- 
pensable to a Burmesc belle. She takes as much pains over 
it as she does with her jetty tresses. In a word, the na-twin 
mingala transforms the girl into a woman, just as much as 
admission 1o a monastery makes the boy a man. It is her 
baptism, and is the tistinctive mark of her race. Most of 
the men get their ears bored too, but tlle ceremony is not so 
solemn with them, and latterly is not so universal, at any 
rate nétein the towns on the coast. 

The ceremony takes place at the age of twelve or 
thirteen, ast when the girl has ‘attained puberty in fact, 
Her sada istsubmitted to a soothSayer, that a fortunate day 
ahd hour may jye chosen, and that being fixed, a great feast 
is prepa%ed, and all the friends of tht family and the rela- 
tions are invied. An invitation to an car-boring feast is a 
very urgent mgtter, No one can Yefuse without a very good 
excuse, and segigus business is often postponed to the 
demande of‘such a ceremony. Everybody comes carly, and 
sits down in any place he can find round about the front 
part and sides of the room, the girl, with all her female 
relatives about her, reclining on a mat at the back, The 
bedin say@ stalks about gazing at a mysterious strip of 
palm-leaf, or apparently wrapged in deep thought, , Beside 
hin? is the professional ear-borer. He carries the necdles, 
which are almost always pure gold, and evem in the case of 
the poorest, never of any baser metal than silvef Rich 
people vewy ofter have them Sct at the ends with precious 
stones, {\t last the soothsayer gives the sign that the 
favourable moment fas arrived. The car-borer moves up 
immediately and passes the needles through the lobe of the 
ear, sometimes Using a cork as they do in England? but 
more often ,letting them pass betweer? two of his fingers. 
The girl, who, has ‘been worked up into a high state of 
excitement and, terror by all the preparations, usually 
struggles and shriekg as hard as she caf, sdbut the women 
round about hold her*down, and the band of music in Abe 
street outside strikes up a rapid movement and drowns her 
lamentations, while all the visitors burst into a flood of talk 
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and reminiscences of other ceremonies of the kind that they 
have witnessed. Usually the gold needje fs bent round and 
left im the wound, but poor people sometimes pass a piece of 
string through and tic it, This is turned round and passed 
backwards and forwards daily till the sides heal, and then 
begins the process of enlarging the hole tovveceive the na- 
daung, a big tube an inch long and from half an inch to 
three-quarters in diameter. ‘This takes a very long time, 
and is less pleasant even than the first boring. Some do it 
with a gold or thickly gilt metal plate, which is rolled up 
and passed through the hole. The elasticity of thé’ metal 
makes it constantly tend to expand, and go the hole is 
gradually enlarged. A commoner method, howé-ver, is by 
introducing stems of the kawg, or elephant gras As man 

of the liitle stems of the inner blade as awill go through 
are passed in, and daily their number is added @ until a 
considerable width is attained, When kain grass is not 
available, little sOlints of the thekké kkyaung,, arg made tse 
of. This is the ordinary thatch of the pogrga sort of houses, 
and almost universal in the country districts, but forbidden 
in the large towns on account of its inflammable character, 
Then, after a time, the na-kat isgbrought into use. ‘Chis is 
a curious car-plug, big at both ends, and smaller in the 
middle, where the two parts screw into one another, The 
screw js passed through the Jobe of the car, and the other 
portion is then twisted on. Tiese nii-kat are pradiilly 
increased in sizoy until at last the orifices are large cnouph 
to reccive the na-daung, the regular car-cylinders. These 
are of various make and material, she later being formerly 
regulated by the sumptuary laws in independent, terruory, 
The royal family, both males : and femaics, had them of pold, 
richly set with jewels, often a single large brilliant in front, 
or ¢ diamond surrounded by a ring of “otherakls, while the 
back was a cluster df rubies. The right to wear these was 
also extended to the higher mjnisters and their families, 
Others wear gold, plain hollow tubes, or with the ends filled 
up with delicate *vepoussd work, Thoge who cannot afford 
this content themselves with solid amber plugs, which, when 
they are without a flaw, are worth three or four pounds 
sterling apiece. Finally, the poor content themselves with 
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hollow pipes of glass, coloured in a varicly of tints. The 
shage is somewhat peculiar, a slight irregular concave, if 1 
may be allowed the expression, the front being a little larger 
in diameter than the back, Some of the princesses wore 
very costly na-daung, the diamonds, and especially the rubies, 
for which Burma is cel@prated, being exceedingly fine. The 
men, except those of high rank, very seldom wear them, 
unless on exceptiona? feast days. «Women ordinarily put 
them on whenever they go out. Poor scople keep the holes 
open with a roll of paper or cloth, A ede damsel very often 
courts Attention by carrying spare cheroots dangling from 
her lobes, Elder womén who subgrdinate personal appear- 
ance to badily comforts usuallyedo the same thing on a 
journey, Iwsecures them a smoke whengyver they may want 
it@and the hugeygreen cheroots are not easily carried in the 
penctralid@of tha Burmese female dress, ‘while if they were in 
the traveling bex, they might be abstracted by unscrupulous 
youngsters, |, s 

It is curloUr 40, notice how much the custom is falling 
into slisuse in the larger towns with the men, Even among 
the wealthier classes you seldom see a man wearing a na- 
daung of the largest size, hose of the thickness of a pencil 
or a little less are still common, but they too probably will 
pass out of use shortly. Yet this used to be looked upon 
as the distinctive mark of Burmese nationality. Prabably, 
nowfldays, the tattooing if considered sufficient ; while the 
ear-plups were certainly inconvenient thing's, and afforded 
obvious attractions to robbers. But with the women car- 
boring is sdill universal, agd probably will continue so as long 
as the men go on tattooing, notwithstanding jhe pain of the 
process, ‘Khe na-daung are as characteristic of the Burmese 
women as the flapping tamcein, 
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MARRIAGE 

IN the Lawkanidi, the» book of proverbs relating, to 
ordinary life, it is gaid thal monks and hermitfare beautiful 
when they are lean; four-footed animals Weep they are lat ; 
men when they are learned; and women, avhei® they are 
married, This recommendation to the sified state is no 
more needed by Burmesé maidens than it i¢ by their sisters 
in other parls of the world, and they have the further induce- 
ment that they enjoy a much freer and happict position 
than in any other Eastern country, and in some respects 
are better off even than womensin england, All the money 
and possessions which a girl brings with her on martiage are 
kept carefully separate for the benefit of her children or 
heirsysand she carries her property away with her if she is 
divorced, besidess anything: she fhay have added to it th the 
interim by her own trading or by inheritance. Thus a 
married Burmese woman ig much mare, independent than 
any Iuropean even in the most radvanced statts, In the 
cyes of the Rammathal the old idea of the padgia Prvesias 
prevails indeed, and woman is rega arded as a sitfiple chaticl, 
belonging entirely to her parents, and to,he disposed of by 
them without any reference to her personal inclinations ; 
but, as a matter of fact, she may do pretty well as whe 
pleases, may marry the youth an whom she has fixed het 
affections, and may separate herself fromthe husband who 
has offended ehgr, by going before he village elders and 
stating her case’, and if the complaint is just, her request 
is never refused. 

, As yel they have not begun to demand an equal share 
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of education with the boys, and the | only accomplishments 
moX Burmese girlseknow are how io dress neatly, do up 
their hair, and powder their faces, This is the single Spen 
implication of their inferioritly—except in worship at the 
pagoda, when every woman will pray that in another exist- 
ence she may Be a mtny—and it is not likely that female 
education will make much progress for another gencration, 
the popular idea in Burma being thet learning is no use to a 
girl when she has it, and she may, consequently, as well 
devote gil her spare time to making herself look as pretty as 
possible, * Here and there are adew who are deeply learned 
in Barmese litcrature, The youngewife of one of the most 
pr ominenttiving Burman pleadefs in Rangoon has as gdod 
aaknowledgé of the sacred books and assgreat a fluency in 
repeating Palt situals as any pdéngyi in the country. But 
the great majosity of girls ouly know’ what they pick up 
from the convérsation of their brgthers and the men who 
come abouldhohouse, It is therefore greatly to their credit 
that they magnate aot only house affairs, but their husband’s 
busificgs Into the bargain. A farmer's wife will carry out the 
sale of the whole rice crop to the agent of an English rice 
firm in her husband’s absenéc, and generally strikes a better 
bargain than he would have made himself. If the village 
head constable is away, the yvife will get together the police- 
mer, slop a fight, arrest the offenders, and send them “off, to 
the lock-up all on ber own * responsibility. “The wife sig by, 
no matter what public business is being tranSacted, and very 
offen pyts in her,own opinion quite as a matter of course ; 
in fact, sh@ is virtual master of the house, and henpecked 
husb&nds ere not by apy mcang uncqmmon, « The last king 
of Burma,*Thibaw Min, was a notable instance. There 
never was a king,of Burma before who remained for three 
years the husband of one wife. It was not inclination in 
his case, Tee had quite a number of amoureties ; but the 
sturdy Supayi Lat and hersformidable mother soon got the 
offending damsets out of the way. Thgre is also little 
doubt that it was Supaya Lat and her incther who sug- 
gested the massacre of the Princes and prompted the defiante 
of the British Government, which brought about the ending 
of the Burmese monarchy, 
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According to the laws of Menu there are three ways it 
which a marriage can Be brought aboute- a 


1. When the parents of the couple give’them to one 
another, 
2, When they come together anroney the good offices of 


a go-between, called an aungthwiel 
3. When they arrange the mattersbetween themselves, 


It is understood, of course, that the two latter forms 
require at Jeast the passive consent of the father, or, iC he is 
dead, of the guardian, moiber, brother, sister, uncle, or who- 
ever it may be; every woman—every young woman aé any 
rate—being necessarily ugder the protection oPsomebauly. 
The Dammathat says: “T Tct the man to whonf she is riven 
by her nearest iclation be her husband, fh the pareuts or 
the relations of the’ girl do not give her aavay, and she is 
cartied off against their will, even if she has Had ten.children, 
they have power to cause her lo separate fron the man and 
give her to another ; the man has no right ¢@ say that she fs 
his wife. Why is this? Becatse a daughter belorfys t@ her 
parents?” But, on the other hand, “Ifa young woman runs 
off with a young man not approved by her parents, and, 
having concealed herself for some time, shall return to the 
village or neighbourhood in which her parents live, and have 
twa of three children, or liverthere five or ten years with the 
man, after her pirents have seer and known of her being 
there, they shafl not have power to cause her lo separate 
from her husband.” - 

According to the old systemgthe young min was not 
considered of #ge to marry til he was,twenly-foureor twenty- 
five, The age of the girl was always a matter ‘of no con. 
sequence as long as she had attained to yuberty. When a 
youth wanted to marry he told his parerts, and they went 
to the father and mother of the young woman of his choice, 
If these had no objections, ihenethe young man kept com- 
pany with the girl, had the run of the house for two or three 
years, so that they might get to knowone another well, and 
ifien, if they were still of one mind, ihe question of dowry 
was settled, 2 fortunate day and hour fixed upon, and the 
mariage carried out. Nowadays such formalities are almost 
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entirely dispensed with, ‘If the parents of both houses are 
aggecable, the con{racting partics *get married with most 
ardent lover-like rapidity. The age, too, has become* very 
much younger, Most lads get mariicd when they are 
eighteen or ninetcen ; thirteen or fourteen is a common age 
for the girls. Runaway qarriages are common enough, and 
though the parenis may be angry, they are usually too casy- 
going and indolent *to take any scnergetic action in the 
matter, and let the couple find out thelr mistake and come 
and ask for pardon and a house to live in, which is seldom 
refused.» Occasionally in Lover Burma a stern father 
demands that they shall be separated until the lad has got a 
situation er himself, but this issordinarily little more ‘than: 
a mere fort® of specch. In Upper Burma, where food is 
starce and wosking hands more valuable, the husband is 
brought to thegirl’s parents’ house and* made to do his share 
towards,suppotting the household, 

The preliminary courting is naturally tonducted in the 
old fashion, bogh jjnown to those who have had experience 
of Wheirsown in such matters, ‘The parties mect at pwes, 
the girl perhaps selling cheroots, fiied garlic, le’pet, and what 
not, and therefore being weadily accessible to any swain, 
IL must not be supposed that keeping a stall is regarded 
as anything derogatory. Numbers of perfectly well-to-do 
women set them up regularly s some even have dally york 
in the bazaars, and very" often a girl commences occupa- 
tions of the kind with the view of altratting the Young 
men and securing a husband, § Then there are medtings at 
pagoda feasts, in the zayats and at friends’ houses, so that 
there are plenty of chances of introduction tq cligible swains, 
even without calling in the assislance of the aungthwé. 
This functionary, makes it a regular occupation to know all 
the attractions, Physical and sordid, of all the young women 
in the place, and for a small consideration, or sometimes 
merely for love of ‘his Uayle, brings young couples together 
and arranges pleces of meeting for them, | He is, of course, 
most useful where an impecunious youth saspires to the 
hand of a rich merchant's or high officiat’s daughter. 3e 
manages an introduction in a roundabout way to avoid 
rousing suspicions, praiscs his client’s appearance, and 
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abilities, coutrives a sciics of unexpected meetings, and docs 
everything, in fact, to further the project. ‘There are 
regulir practitioners in the business, and others, who dabble 
in it for want of something to do and from sheer love of 
scheming, 

Courting, whether authorised by ethe parents or not, is 
very seldom carried on in daylight, So much is this the 
case that the phrase Lu-byo hit thi aclicin, “Courting time,” 
is commonly used {n ordinary conversation to designate 
nine o'clock at night, or a little before or after, The time 
may be due to the fact that pecupation, or the heat prevent 
it during the day, but there is an old saw which may accgunt 
for it, to the effect that ir the morning womer™e cross 
and peevish; in the middlé of the day they ar testy and 
quarrelsome ; but at night they are sweeh and amiable, 
Authorised courtshipf if the term is not toa unrofhantic, is 
always carried on at this time, and preparatéons {gy it are 
duly made by the girls, “A couple of hours,afler nightfall 
the lover, with a friend or two, makes hig appearance pear 
the house and dawdles up and down till he finds? theeold 
people have goue to bed, or retiied from the scene. Then 
he goes up the steps along with bis supporters and finds the 
girl alone, or with a companion or two, dressed in her best, 
with flowers l in her hair, powder on her cheeks and neck, and 
generally prepared for conquest, The old people are never 
present, though they can hear evérything, and the mother, 
as I am credibky informed, pauk-kyi thi, has a convenient 
chink i the bamboo walls through which she can survey 
operations and prevent too ardent love-making, 4uterviews 
vary in length,and the natuge of the conversalion may be 
best left to the imagination, If one“ol the acedmpanying 
young men has also an appointment that evening he 
naturally endeavours to curtail his friend’s philandering as 
much as possible, ifi order that he himself may have the 
more time in another place to,press “his suit, Even in 
clandestine flirtations the courting is alwaars effected in a 
formal way lika this, Meetings in lover's loans, or & quatre 
gers, would ruin & girl's character immediately, Her own 
mother would be the first to put the worst construction on 
such doings, 
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Little presents are exchanged. The soupivant brings a 
gay kerchicf with some love-verses svritten on it, perhaps his 
own composition, more probably the crotic sighings ef the 
prince in the last play he heard, or ciibbed bodily from a 
song-book for Kilathas (Corinthians, lads of mettle). The 
girl gives him some ggeen cheroots, rolled by her fair hands, 
or a brilliant woollen muffler which she has knitted; but 
there is never any of the kissing and caressing indulged in 
by more urgent foreign lovers, The *girl would look upon 
any altempts of such a nature as highly indecorous, and no 
doubt’ id is quite unsuited to her clothing. 

eWhen at last everything hgs been settled — parents’ 
consent e&tained, dowry fixed, and a fortunate day and hour 
snes upon — the marriage Ceremony comes off in the 
house of the lgride’s patents, The ritual is very simple and 
has nothing whatever of a religious tharacter about it; in 
fact the celilsate pongyis would be giossly scandalised if 
they were asked to lake any part in it,* A great feast is 
prepared at expense of the bridegroom or his parents. 
Alé the relations, friends, and neighbours are invited, and it 
is the publicity of the thing that is really the main feature 
of the ceremony, The old custom that the bride and bride- 
groom should join their right hands together, palm to palm, 
in the presence of all the asscmbled guests, and then should 
cat rice out of the same dish yand feed each other vith one 
or*two morsels in turtledove fashion, fas in many ‘cases. 
died out, and the cating and drinking, the talk of the men 
in the main room of the house and of the womén in the 
inner apartment, is quite erdugh to solemnise the union, 
When jhe newly- married couple retire into the bridal 
chamber *it is somélimes in” the Targer towns the custom 
to shower saffron~-coloured rice on them, but this, like 
the entire secligion in which the happy pair are supsposed 
to pass the next seven days, is very seldom actually 
carried out, " i 

In the coyntry villages, however, two ancient customs 
are still very gencrally prevalent. The ofleis to tie a string 
across the road along which the bridegtom must pasa to 
the house of his intended, LHe comes in procession with all | 
his friends, carrying the greater portion of the belongings 
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wilh which he intends to set up house: a bundle of mats, 
a long arm-~chair, a teak box, mattresses, pillows, besides 
materials for the feast and presents for the bride, ‘The 
people who have put up the string —- called the gold or 
silver cord—usually young men intent on a jollification of 
their own, stop the happy man, and fhreatem to break the 
string with a curse on the married couple unless some 
money is given them. Id is simple cxdortion, and Tnglish 
district officers sometifes forbid it. Nevertheless the specu- 
lation is usually successful, I suppose no one feels very 
niggardly on his marriage day, -° 
The other custom is much more singula, more ancignt, 
and infinitely more disagreeable, On the nipgdt of the 
marriage a band of {he young bachelors of the place come 
and shower stones and sticks on the roof of tye rouse wherd 
the happy couple are} keeping up sometiings suclt a sus- 
tained battery that the thatch or wooden shingles suifer 
materially, while the furnittre and even the wewly-wedded 
couple occasionally do not escape injury. alaglower Burma 
the dads are usually bought off with a sum of money, andl 
where the officials do nol interfere to prevent it, the custom 
has degenerated into a sysiem of gxtortion. Not a few law- 
suits have sprung out of such sieges. The money paid in 
toll to this horseplay goes by the name of ké-bo, and is 
supposed to be devoted by thy receivers to making offerings 
at the pagoda, bul the young mem nowadays use it shatfie- 
lessly for their own entertainment. In Upper Burma the 
blackmaiP is never demanded, and consequently lather Sag 
Germano was puzzled to concefve any reason for the extra- 
ordinary practice, Captain Forbes aecing the payments to 
procure relief, believed tat extortion was the sole evrigin as 
well as object of the performance. But the learned in Bur- 
mese“folk-lore assign it a much higher ang’ more estimable 
beginning. When, after the world was formed,,it was first 
peopled fram ihe superior heaveng of te Byammiis, of the 
nine that remained behind, weighed down, by the gross 
earthly food they, Mad caten, five gradually became men and 
fou; women, Whdn these Byammi- gyt ko-yauk, these nine 
pgreal ancestors of the Burmese and of all mankind, had 
gradually degenerated, through the substitution of Pada- 
e 
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lata for the original flavoured earth, and of Thale rice for 
tlee leyuminous cxecper, desire ardse among them, and four 
of the men took the four women to wife, The fifth man 
naturally resented being left compulsorily single, and pelted 
the happy couples with stones on their marriage night. 
Sympathy with the fecliggs of this archetypal bachclor has 
perpetuated the slone-throwing by the In-byos down to the 
present day, and if there is no dowrth of cligible spinsters in 
our times, the lonely bachclor may be*allowed to express his 
envy,of his fricnd’s bliss without being accused of anything 
but gréss cupidity. i 
e Afler marriage the couple almost always live for two or 
three yeas in the house of the bride’s parents, the son-in- 
daw beconfing one of the family and centributing to its sup- 
port, Setting up a separate establishment, even in Rangoon, 
where fhe y@ung husband is a clerk*in an English office, is 
looked, upon “with disfavour as a picce of pride and ostenta- 
lion, If ghee girl is an only daughter, sh¢ and her husband 
stay on til] thwald people dic. 
¢ Polygamy is recognised and permitted, but practically 
does not exist now in British territory. A man with more 
than one wife becomes « subject of common talk, and a 
native official now living is well known all through the delta 
as the myo-ok with twenty wives, In native territory the 
right to have several wives was equally little used in, prac- 
tice. Many of the high officials who travelled about over 
large districts had wives in almost all the‘towns they visited 
——a custom in great measure induced by the rule Which pro- 
vided tat the mayi-gyi, tfe chicf wife, had to be left in 
Mandalay as a hoslage for fhe fidelity of, the official. But 
the gre@t bulk of the people are, and always have been, 
monogamous. . King Minddn had fifly- three recognised 
wives, of whone thirty-seven survived him. His children 
numbered sone hugdred and ten, of Phom upwards of fifly 
survived him. Besides, the wives, like Solomon, he had 
numerous consubines. So, indeed, have many lesser people. 
The forbidden degrees are few. Marriages with mother, 
daughter, sister, and half-sister, aunf, grandmother, and 
granddaughter, are forbidden, but none else. A son may, 
marry his stepmother; it is expressly mentioned in the 
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Daueaee: The wien ane scniiel at ee ane 
half-sister to cnsure the plrity of the royal blood, bue, rather 
illogic@lly, the issue of this union was not by any means 
necessarily heir to the throne. The son whom the king, 
or his ministers after his death, named, succeeded, ar more 
commonly still, the son who could hestemaintdin his position 
by force. 

The lberty of divorce is practically’ unrestricted, except 
by the elaborate laws® respecting the division of property. 
According to the Laws of Menu a woman may oblpin a 
divorce among other reasons for the following: Wlten her 
“husband is poor aud unable to support her; when hee is 
always ailing ; when he docs not work and lead an idle 
life; when he is incepacitatéd by reason of old fige; when, 
he becomes a cripple alter marriage. ee 

And a man may “obtain a divorcee if his wife Shas no 
male children, if she has no love for her husbftnd, ormif she 
persists in going t0'a house where he tells her «he must not 
visit, and so on, Pr ’ 

The laivgiver seems in fact to have taid dowh Utat 
marriage is a civil contract which cither party can dissolve ; 
but, unless with good reason, the ome that wishes to separate 
must suffer in property, more or less severely, according as 
the plea is good or bad. 

Property, for this purpose, es said to be of three kings. 
Pa-yin, property aoquired by, or ih possession of, persons 
before fharriage. ~ Let-htet-pwa, property acquired by hus- 
band or Wife after marriage. afin thi, praperty inherited 
or obtained by gift. Pa-yin after nearriage beconfes hnit- 
pa-sén, that is, fhe joint prqperty of husband and wee, 
but only when it is agreed between them either Sefore or 
after marriage that the property shall be yut together for 
the miitual benefit. e 

In the event of & divorce both partigs take away what- 
ever pa-yin they may have had on marriage, and the 
Iet-hiet-pwa is divided cither by mutual agreement, or by 
the decision of the Village elders who sangtion the separation, 

But divorces afte far from being so common as most 
avriters would have us believe. The warmth of family affec- 
tion is one of the strongest trails of the race, and the 
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Burman is always oaep- minds to his wife, while every girl is 
taught from her ,earlicst years t look with the highest 
respect upon man as man, and to defer in all things*to his 
judgment, though she is far more free than the Indian wife,’ 
The Burman consults with his partner in all his affairs, public 
and private, aad oftcg ig entirely guided by her. She keeps 
the shop that is to be “found in almost every house in the 
country towns, and usually makes far more moncy than the 
goodman himsclf, It is a simple ‘matter to blame the 
Burmese for easy marriage customs, but the system speedily 
puts “aa end to unhappy anq ill-assorted unions, and ille- 
gijjmate children are excecdinglyrare. Finally, unless there 
is good +mown cause for a sepavation the divorced parties are 
got by an¥ means looked upon*with a favourable eye, The 
man who exters a monastery to get rid of a wife goes by the 
contenfrtuoug name of taw-twet “juhgle runaway,” for the 
rest of his life, while the ta-ku-lat, the dévor «ée, is a perennial 
subject of E joke to the jester in ti play 


oe shom Tiit’s neither maid, married, nor widow, 
Fits all men as a pot does it’s lid, oO. 


That is to say, a divoyced woman needs small wooing, 
Such a woman will not hesitate to cut off the bya-bazan, 
the lappets of hair that fall down over’ the ears, the last 
resource of the despairing “ang unwilling celibate, a | 

* ‘The literature of nfurriage is not inconsiderable, The 
taltooing ceremonics, a-nt se, love - phiktres, charins, and 
what not, are referred to elsewhere. There remain*a number 
of singular matters togbe tafen note of by those who would 
bahappy in married life, Thus th the girls are told how they 
may ascérlain a man’s character by the colow of his heart's 
blood—-though how they are to ascertain this colour without 
injury to the subject of inquiry is not mentioned. A “lustful 
man’s blogg is dark red; a cross, quarrelsome man’s is so 
dark as almost to’ be bjack ; a lazy man’s like clephant’s 
water; a rough-speaking man’s like boiled peas: a charit- 
able man’s like the flower of the mah hlega, a species of 
bauhinia ; while a learned man’s heart's Stood is beautifl as 


the ruby. a 
suellerty uscless Koowlodee is the statement that an 
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ignorant man’s heart is all in one+ mass, while that of the 
well-instructed divides itself into three small parts. x 

A models of married women are held up the Taw le- 
wa, the most faithful and beautiful of wives, the consorls of 
four of the chief princes in the ten great Jatakas, treating of 
the last births of the Lord Buddha. , To say that a girl is 
Taw le-wa win lauk, calculated to become like one df these 
four great queens, Amaya the wife of Mahawthata, the 
Solomon of Buddhist kings; Madi, the wife of Wethan- 
daya, world-famed for his charity; Keinnayi or ‘Thanbula, 
the partners of princes hardly less celebrated, is to piy the 
highest possible complimept to any woman. But these gre 
somewhat vague and intangible matlers, There eve other 
recommendations whjch appdéal much more directty to those 
intending to get married ; to the man that secks,a wife, san® 
shwe, pure as “test gdld”; or the girl who would fvoid a 
linkwe, a “cur of a husband,” e 

Prominent amOng thes is the rhyme of, “ the “hostile 
pairs,” the yan-hpet, who, if they marry, will, perthinly have 
a short life, ge 

Some violence is done to the niceties of language in the 
linga, so that I may be allowed thg same in the translation 


of a portion of it. 
Friday's daughter, 
Didn't onghter 
Marry with a M8nday’s son ; 
©” Should she dot 
Both will vue it, 
Life's Jast lap will soon be ran, 


The same lamentable result would follow if the man were 
Pw + 
born on Friday and the fomaon Montflay. Agaigl: 





Saturdays and Thursdays, 

The serpent and the ret, 

You cannot find out worse lays, 
Life’s short enough ay that. 


The serpent eahd the rat preside over Saturday and 
Thucsday respectively, Similar curtailment of life would 
follow if the union was between Sunday and Wednesday, or 
between Tuesday and the eighth half-day Yahu. One or 
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both contracting parties would soon die if children of these 
hagtile days marsicgl, 4 

On the other hand, there is an elaborate figure shbwing 
what unions according to birthdays will be lucky. 

The numbers represent the days of the week according 
to the order, © 1, Syndpy; 2, Monday; 3, Tuesday; 4, 
Wednesday ; 5, Thursday ; 6, Friday ; 7, Saturday ; 8, Yahu 
(half Wednesday) The inner nwabers represent the man’s 
birthday ; the outer the woman's. THlose who choose their 
wives in accordance with this figure will be happy and 
‘well-t8-«o, 





‘The outer ring the maiden’s, 
*fhe inner ring the man’s, 

All ye who would live enseful 

On this schomopform your plans? 


All these thymes are learned by the little boys at 
school, sometimes formally taught them by the preceptor as 
an excerpt, from the Bedin, sometimts, when the yahan 
refuses to recognise the ,validity of these books, studied 
surreptitiously glong with the secular plays and song-books, 
Whatever else a girl may know, you may ‘ye sure she can 
give you the marriage rhymes, . 

Afler the marriage has been settled upon, lucky combina- 
tion of birthdays, parents’ consent, settlement of dower and 
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so on, all satisfactorily arranged, the formalities are not yet 
over. A lucky day has to be sought from the horoscopery of 
the Uo chief partics, but beyond this there are a number 
of obstacles which must on no account be overlooked, In 
the first place, with the pious the same rule prevails as in 
England, that no marriages shoylde take lace in Lent. 
This cuts upwards of three months out of the year imme- 
diately. Unfor tunately anumber of persons are so completely 
in the world of kanta, the seat of the passions, that they 
care very little whether it is the season of the Wi or nol. 
But almost every one, whether pious or not, considets well 
the character of the monshs as given in the marriage lipga. 
The year begins with Taguy commencing about the middle 
of April. In this month and Kas6n the neki, couples 
matrying will be very rich, In NayOn they will love oft 
another. Those marrying in Waso and Wai vue, when 
Lent begins, will, dic or he gricvously sick, #If thg young 
pair are so mad is Lo brave the danger, their pargnts should 
stop the marriage, In Tawthalin, Na’dawyag¢ lyatho, if you 
marry, you will lose goods and money. In Thadinyryut you 
will have slaves, children, and money as much as you want, 
In Tasaungmén slaves, buffalocs, cattle, and furniture in 
abundance, will flow in upon the married couple. ‘Tabodwe 
and Tabaung are very unlucky for those who tempt Ilymen, 
Thee will be vo children, or gnly girls, and misfortunes will 
be frequent. Newertheless thouglt there is all this trofble 
in gettin ya wife to your mind, as well as lucky in time of 
birth, worldly goods, and seagon of marriage, there are very 
few Burmans, not in the sac red ordgt, who are not marricd 
before they are twenty, and dappily m married too, Asethe 
popular saying puts it— . 





Ye bnin nga, 
din hnin maya, 
. Lin hnin maya. 
Fish to the water, = 
Man to Eve's daughter. 


CHAPTER VII? 


DOMESTIG, LIFE 
4 ® 
THE Burman is the most calms and contented of mortals, 
Ife does noi want to grow rich? Wheg he does make a 
lafe sum of geney, he spends it all on some pious work, 
and rejoftes in, the thought that thi§ will mect with its 
reward in his mext existence, If he never amasses cnough 
to build any gyeat public work, af any rate he subscribes 
what, he can, aggdis generous in almsgiving., A bountiful 
soil will mot let its children starve ; and so the Burman joys 
on through a cheerful existence, troubled by no anxious 
cares, and free from all thg temptations of ambition, His 
daily round is simple cnough. In the morning, after his 
bath, he loiters about, talking to the neighbours till break- 
fast time, or perhaps strolls ou, to the corner of his paddy 
field? and indulges in a contemplative smoke, After break- 
fast he probably dozes through the heat of the day, and 
when the shadows begin to get long, saunters about again, 
A semblanee of régular kibow* appears when the paddy is 
being sowp or the grain reaped, but even thgn no one is in 
the least ielined to “disturb fimsclf for the sake of rapid 
work. [It is sufficient that you are always certain in Burma 
what kind of weather you are going to have.“ Another hot 
day,” or “ angther wet day,” is quite as*much a matter of 
course as the rising of the,sun itself, and there is therefore 
no need to hurgy operations in case of a change. The 
evenings are spent ordinarily at a pwe during she fine season, 
or in amicable converse over a cheroot at a friend’s house ia 
the rains, Variety comes occasionally in the shape of a 
jotting, hilarious journey to a distant pagoda feast, or a wip 
. 65 ¥ 
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down the river in the big rice-bvat’ to one of the preat milling 
towns, And so an unéventful life passes away: the greatest 
ambition to sce the village boat successful at the Thadingyut 
races, and the village champion cock or buffalo triumphant 
over all others; the greatest desire to live peaceably with 
all men and observe the Ten Precepts; the greatest excites 
ment the occasional visit of the Jénglish district officer, or the 
suspicion of a witch in that lonely house down by the spirits 
pool on the creck. In Upper Burma formerly this quict 
was more apt to he disturbed by the summoning of levies 
to serve in some special raid against audacious dacbits, or to 
make a demonstration against reiving mountaineers. Hf the 
myo-wun was a pious man, calls for enforced labour at 
digging tanks, builtling pagodas and monasteric, rest-houges 
and tazaungs, were likely to keep the villager a great deal 
more occupicd than he cared for, There-can be no doubt 
in any patriotic Burmar’g mind that the staft of the people, 
regularly taxed though they be, under British aule, is 
infinitely happier than it was under thee King, and all but 
the officials and their hangers-on longed for the Gay hen 
the English flag was to float over all the Jand as far as 
Mogaung, There could be no hope for the country, where, 
even under a kindly king like Minddn, ill-conditioned 
governors oppressed the popujace with absolute impunity. 
Camptaints were made, butnhis majesty could not venture 
to leave his palace for any great stance to inquire for him. 
self, and gold casily dulled the senses of the highest minister 
round the golden throne, Jt is little wander then that the 
people, kept perpetually in the Iwest depths Gf poverty, 
were, if not aatually dying put, certainly not inereasifig in 
numbers, There was nothing which so much iftdicated the 
popular feeling, and at the same time so irritated the Burmese 
Government, as the unccasing stream of emigrants to Lower 
Burma, m n 
Nevertheless, even in Independent territory the Burman 
preserved his Yjeht heart and buoyant edisposition, No 
calamity is so Overwhelming as to make him despond, Some 
years ago a large fire ocewred in Mandalay, and spread 
with such terrible rapidity that the inhabitants of a whole 
quarter were unable to save anything but the clothes they 
. 
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wore, Some of them went the next day to the English 
missionary chaplain, and told him ’of the misfortune that 
had befallen them, and how so completely were they rendered 
destitute that they had been indebted to the charity of the 
inhabitants of the monastery for a breakfast that morning. 
The clergyman promisad fp do what he could for them, and 
the same cyening went along to view the site of the fire. 
What was his astonishment to find #hat the burnt-out victims 
had rigged up a rude stage among the charred stumps of 
their house-posts, and in default of a house to sleep in, were 
prepareds to spend the night listening to the love-making of 
the princes and princesses, and laughing at the caustic witti- 
cisms of th® clown, not a few of dhe jokes being inspired by 
the blackendd surroundings. Such defiance of all the ills of 
fate is very «lmracteristic, and would scem to a Burman 
mind the*most satural thing to do under the circumstances, 
since it gffordes both distraction and amusement, 

If any ong has escaped the curse of Adam it is the 
Burrypan, He slags not necd to carn his bread with the 
sweat of*his brow, and riches having no attraction for hitn, 
when his patch of paddy land has been reaped, his only 
concern is how to pass the time, and that is no very difficult 
matter, where he has plenty of cheroots and betel-nut, Ile 
can stroll along to neighbour Maung Gyi’s, whose sun has 
a knack for wood-carving, andawatch him as he deftly guts 
out A piece of claborate scloll-work for the roof of a neigh- 
bouring monastery, or finishes off the grim features of & bilu 
for the Inglish Ipspector of Police, Next door the saya 
is engaged on a paintings the representation of some palace 
scon@, or gf some well-known gvent dn the life of the Lord 
Buddha. Burmese artists do not, as a rule, paint likenesses, 
though they are ky no means unsuccessful when they make 
the altempt. Ary one but a high official would probably 
consider it aanark of great presumption And conceit to hang 
up a picture of himself in his house, There is, however, 
none of the objeoion to portrait painting which is so common 
with some other nations. For example, the Mohammedans 
will not suffer likenesses to be drawn for fear they shoul 
demand a soul on the Day of Judgment, and so some actual 
human being might come to be left out in the cold. Catlin 
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tells us that the American Indian chicf was in a state of 
great alarm lest his toul might be carried off with» his 
pictitre. A notion of the same kind appears in the Chinese 
custom of getting a priest to put in the pupil of the eye, a 
method which offen has rather a ghastly effect when the 
reverend gentleman is not skilful... Sémilarly, every Chinese- 
owned craft, from the sampan to the English-built iron screw 
steamer, has a couple of seycs painted on its bows, in order 
that if may see the’ way. Down in the Straits, and io all 
places where there are many Chinese, the local steamers, 
whoever their owners may-be are all endowed with cyes, 
Were they not so favoured, no Chinaman would travelpwith 
them as a passenger, or send any of his good aboard of 
them. The Burmew is not troubled with any stich fantastic 
notions, and has no objection whatever tm sitting for his 
portrait, only, as King Mindén said to Yale, they prefer 
a flattering likeness to an exact one. [1 is s€idom, however, 
that a Burman has a picture gallery in his honse, and the 
village artist usually confines himself we Sviyid - colqured 
sketches for the funeral of a pdnpyi, or to be hufig round 
the mandut, where the great people sit to look on at a 
play. ‘The drawing and the perspective are naturally a little 
faully, but the details are usually worked out wilh very 
creditable skill. 

aTius wandering about, secing what his neighbours ae 
doing, with an oecasional visit ( tha monastery {0 have 
some edifying - talk with the religious, the villager may 
spend fhe time very comfortably. Oflegest however, he 
stays at home, and waits for visiters to drop in and have a 
little gossip. -The gogdwife, always has a little shop id the 
lower part of the building. There is hardly a single house 
in the whole village wheie something iy not offered for 
sale: a few dried fish, betel-nut, with the fresh green leaves, 
lime, cardamoms, and cutch, all ready for making up, half a 
dozen cocoa-nuts, or perhaps some twopenny-ha’penny knives, 
looking-glasses, coloured tumblers, and paltry Manchester 
goods, or where there are many girls about the house, a few 
home-made lungyis and pasos, waist-cloths, woven at odd 
times in the loom’ which stands in the yard or in a corner 
ef the verandah of every house, The stock-in-drade is 
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intended more as an excuse for people to enter the house and 
have a talk than with any idea of nfaking a profit, What- 
ever money is drawn is regarded as a kind of pin-monéy for 
the mistress of the establishment, When the ladies of the 
household are in earnest about trading, they start a stall in 
the bazaar, and Yery gond hands they are at driving a bargain, 
A more regrettable trait is the forcible character of their 
language when they are annoyed, But this, unhappily, is a 
characteristic of the fair sex all the World over, whether in 
trade gr out of it, Certain it is that the dames de dea halle 
and thesBillingsgate fishwives yould require all their powers 
of wice and vituperation to silerce a bazaar maiden when 
she sets he? mind to it. ‘ 

There irc as a general thing “two meals only in the day: 
breakfast, at sabont cight in the morning, and dinner at five 
in the affernoog, There is no diferente in the menu of the 
two mals. ‘Fhe staple article of food is, plain boiled rice, 
which is piled gip in a heap on a huge platter, round about 
which the hous:keld arrange themselves, sitting, like pit-men, 
on thei heels, The curry which is taken with it is pla¢ed 
in little bowls, and cach one of the party has his own plate, 
and helps himself Knives are unnecessary ; spoons and 
forks and celestial chopsticks aro unknown, except in the 
houses of a few Government officials and traders in Rangoon, 
whg have had some experienge of English society, Very 
few are able to afford cutrics of meat or fish, besides that 
there are not always unscrupulous people ready to diskegard 
the law against taking life, and the material is therfore not 
always available, Ordinarily the curry consists of a soup, 
or thin cgncoction of vegetables, in which chjllics and onions 
figure lafgcly. The other ingredients are very various. 
Young shoots of bamboo arc very delicate in their flavour, 
if not overpowered by too much garlic. Wild asparagus, 
the succulent stems of a number of aquétic plants and ficshy 
anums are constantly uscdyand may be seen exposed for sale 
in every bazaare Tamarind leaves and those of the mango- 
tree are used by the very poor. The former have a some- 
what acrid taste, the latter are curiouslfaromatic, Alang 
with the curry, which has always a large amount of oil and 
salt in it, there are a variety of condiments, notably the 
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strongly- fesmuneal nga-pi, witioit witch no Burman would 
consider his meal confplete. Sometimes the big, fiesce- 
stinging Ki-gyin, a species’ of red ant, is used, along with 
this fish paste, sometimes it is fried in oil by itself! As may 
be imagined, they have an acid and decidedly pungent 
flavour about them. Roasted tarthe’s and iguana’s cpps, 
dried fish, and fried ginger are gourmand’s adjuncts, There 
is a particular objection to the smell of cookery, aud when 
anything is fried in Oil, or prepared so as to produce a slrong 
savour, it is always done to leeward of the house, and where 
the fumes may not reach ary other dwelling, Sueh smells 
are believed to be very productive of fever, Nothing issever 
drunk at meals, but each ore, when he has finished, goes to 
the earthenware jarafull of water which stands ina corner of 
the verandah, and rinses out his mouth. — [teista lamentable 
fact that many Bur mans in the low conntry,now drink heer 
and spirits, but this is never done at me us udr in the house, 
where, indec«, thé wife would not allow i Kt is. deplorable, 
because it is drinking for the sake of drinkéng, qnd is never 
done in moderation, The tippling Burman goed tothe 
“ toddy-shop ” for his liquor, and he does not know when to 
stop. Brandy of the fiery description known to the British 
soldicr as “ fixed bayonets,” or “ chain-shot,” is offen drunk, 
but the usual tipple is “Old Tom” A particularly heady 
mixture of this with cheapebeer is affected by confirmed 
topers, ft is contrary to the national religion, and it does 
not suit the national temperament, 

Aftér meats every one smokes-~-men, women, and chil- 
drop. Jfacetious people have declared that Burnatin babies 
blow a cloud while they are still at the breast, ‘Chis ¥ in- 
accurate, They never indulge till they are able to walk 
without needing the assistance of their hands, but their 
mothers give them whiffs long before that. The ordinary 
Burman cheroot is’ very mild and has really very ttle 
tobacco in it, The (Cull-flavoured article to be seen occa- 
sionally in London shops is manufacturad eutively for 
English residents, ‘The se paw-lcip, the cigar for home con- 
sumption, commoiily known as the green cherool, is very 
large, from six to cight inches fong and about an inch in 
diameter at one end, tapering to slightly less at the other, 
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Tt rounds a girl's mouth ja good deal when: she puts it in. 
In the manufacture of it chopped tokacco leaves and picces 
of the stem of the tobacco plant’ and the pith of the of’né, 
a species of Euphorbia, are the chief ingredients. Very 
often these are boiled with palm-sugar and allowed to dry 
before making yp. The cover is made of the leaf of the 
teak-tree, or of a tree cMlled the thanat, the ends being 
tucked in at the point. A piece of red raw silk fastens it 
at the cnd put in the mouth, and soree broader picces of 
pith are put there to give it stiffness to the lips. The finer 
kinds, Such as were only used in Upper Burma in the palace, 
are rolled up in the thin white fhner coating of the bark of 
the betel-twee, The cheroot hag ‘an ash like a cinder, and 
usually burrs holes in the clothes of an Englishman the first 
tifae he tries jt. Laid down thoughtlessly on an oily mat, it 
is a fruitftl cause of fires, All Byrmaw ladies are adepts at 
rolling cheroots,and a dozen or two of them form a common 
present Yo favoured swains, ” a 

Chewing Pte is sometimes carried on simultaneously 
wit} smekiitg, bot most people prefer to economise enjoy- 
ment, and only chew in the interval between smokes, 
Chewing is hardly an cxact expression, and the use: of it 
frequently leads the exptrimenting Briton into the un- 
pleasant predicament of having all the interstices between 
his teeth choked up with little fragments of the nut, which, 

‘ ae : 4 ‘ 

with their indescribable aromatic flavour, stimulate the flow 
of saliva for hours afterwards, The Burman splits his,nut in 
half, smears a fittle slaked fime, usually white, but sametimes 
tinted pigl or stlmon coloured, on the betel, vine leaf, puts 
in @ little morsel of cutch and tabacco, and then rolls it up 
and stowaway the quid in thf side of his Mouth, dccasion- 
ally squeezing it a little between his teeth. It is as well to 
be'very cautious*with the lime and cutch (the juice of the 
Acacta catechn) the first time you make a trial, The latter 
especially is very astringent. One variety of the nut, called 
the Taunggu betel, has effects very much resembling intoxi- 
cation, Chewing kdn-thi is an unlovely, practice, The 
Burman has none of the delicacy with rofard to a spittoon 
which characterises the American, and these articles reqhlire 
to be of a very considerable size. The monks are perhaps * 
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the most persistent chewerg of the good betel, Smoking is 
prohibited, but nothings said against betel, and it is pon- 
sidered a great stimulator of the meditative faculties, “The 
lime used very speedily corrodes and deatrays the teeth, and 
then the old péngyi has to make the scholar crush up the 
nuts so that they may nol hurt his toothlese gums, His at 
common belief that no one can sper ale Burmese well till he 
chews betel. Demastheges is said to have put pebbles in 
his mouth when he Was practising oratory. 

Alternate smoking, chewing, and conversation serve ty 
pass the day, and after dinner, when the sun goes down, our 
villager has a bath down by the well to freshen hin, up. 
The water is drawn up in 4, bucket and simply foured over 
the body, Soap is, never used, and particular ciire is taken 
not to wet the hair, The head washing is a spegial ceremotly, 
to be gone through ‘only occasionally, and, then ‘with cir- 
cumspection, Dandies, as a rule, put a selution, of rice 
and water on their hair every day to make it grow fong, and 
cocoanut oil is also very gencrally used, Roth sexes, Hue 
proud of the length of their hair, and it is not iicommen to 
see it reaching below the knee and down to the ankles 
The men wear it in a yaung or knot on the top of the head, 
while the sadén of the women is at the back of the head. 
Both men and wamen are in the habit of adding to its size 
by intgrweaving false tressey, which are easily gol, secing 
that’ everybody hag black hair, and that some young mentber 
of the’ family is constanUy getting his locks cut off on his 
entry into the monastery, There is no more sense of shame 
in using false hair than there ts in improvitig the Appearance 
by wearing fine slothes. At his bath it is usual fgr a pious 
person to repeat a Pali Gharm"Dver the“first. bucket of water, 
which is then slowly poured over the body, The object of 
this is to guard against sickness, 

After bathing, te Burman, if he is young, poually puts 
on his fine clothes, for except in, the fainy season there is 
sure to be a drainatic performance, ora yejn dance by the 
village lads and, Masses, or an entertainment of some kind 
going on at some house in the village. The dress is vary 
, simple and picturesque, The paso is a long silk cloth, 
"fifteen cubits long and about two and a half wide. It is 
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wound round the bady,'kilt fadhion, tucked in with a twist 
inefront, and the portion which tmains, gathered up and 
allowed to hang in folds from the waist, or thrown jatntily 
over the shoulder. The body is covered with a short white 
colton jacket, over which another of dark or coloured cloth , 
is often worn, ® Elder yeople, and the wealthy of all ages, 
when they are paying a visit of ceremony or going to worship 
at the pagoda, wear a taing-mathem, a long white coat, open 
in front except at the throat, where it is lied, and reaching 
almost, to the knees, Round the head a flowered silk hand- 
kerchief& is loosely wound as,a turban. The old wear a 
simple narrow fillet of white bookemuslin round the temples 
and showiitg the hair. This is galled a pawlén, 

The wéman’s tamcin is a simple piece of cotton or silk, 
almost squavcefour feet and a half long by about five broad, 
and woven in, two picces of different patterns, This is 
wound ightly over the bosom, and fastened with a simple 
twist of the engls, The opening being in front, the symime- 
try of the thixh.js displayed in walking, but a peculiar 
outware? jerk of the heels which the girls acquire prevehts 
any suggestion of immodesty. The loose cotton jacket is 
unhappily not so well coutrived to display their charms. 
Over the shoulders is thrown a bright silk handkerchief, the 
same as that used by the men for turbans, Nothing is worn 
on the head except flowers tvtisted into the hair. Dressed 
in their best, the family sally forth in search of amusgment, 
If it is a pwé, they will not get home till very late, possibly 
not till daybreak, when the yellow line of monks issuing 
forth on their matutinaldour may meet them at the monas- 
teryagatc., A country dance naturally does not last nearly 
so long, tlfough it is kept up much longer than most people 
would care to dance a hornpipe ot even a minuet. But a 
still more favourite form of amusement is the entertainment 
of a si-hawe saya, a kind of reciter orimprovisatore. He 
is paid to come to a house, and the company invited are 
asked to chaos@ a subject for him, some, of the favourite 
viits, or an incident in history, sacred or gecular. Many of 
them, like the cyclic pocts, repeat from memory, but there 
are others who invent their smooth verses as they go on 
chanting, They may perform in a house, or in a mapdut 
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cohen run up for the occasion, or even in the open street. 
When a well-known sithaw sayk is gping to recite the 
Weth'indaya or the Zanekka Zits, or when he tells how 
the Lord Buddha left his father’s palace to wear the yellow 
vrébe, or how he ascended to Tawadcintha, a dramatic per- 
forniauce is often completely deserted, and the actors have 
no option but to follow the populace and listen to the 
imprévisatore themselves.a One of the best of the Burmese 
dramatic writers, U Po Mya, was also particularly celebrated 
as a sa-haw sayi. We could repeat his own drama, the 
Wizaya Zit, from end to gnd, but had also a particular 
facility in improvising, — , 

His night's amusements over, the Barman goes home to 
sound sleep on his anubyu mat or a coarser oe if he has 
not got that, and rises to spend another dayof the sae 
kind. He cares notifing for the assertion that he*lends an 
aimless, lazy life. Ie has enough to live spon, and the 
writings of all the philosophers say that wealth only brings 
new carcs, 
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CHAPTER 1X 


THE HOUSE AND {rs BELONGINGS 
[v is sing@lar that in a countgy where the pagodas and 
temples will compare in stately grandeur and symmetry of 
form with the sacred edifices of any part of the world, and 
where the momstic buildings, though only constructed of 
wood, sfrike the most casual observer with their shapely 
beauty and,wealth of decoration ; it is singular where there 
is a taste for such.gdifices and abundance of the architectural 
skilb necessary to erect them, that the Burman should in the 
vast majority of cases live in the flimsicst of bamboo huts. 
The original cause may ba found perhaps in the stringent 
regulations of the Yizagaing, In native Burma the shape 
of a man's house was fixed for him by law according to his 
station in life. All were one-steweyed, save where excchtignal 
roy§l favour had granted the spire-like roof to a distinguished 
noble or a feudatory chief Brick houses eere forbidden, 
from the apprehgnsion that the inhabitants might take it 
into theireheads to turre them into fortifications. . Gilding 
was@orbidden to all subjects, and peymission, to lacquer and 
paint the gillars of their houses granted to but a very few, 
and it was expregsly laid down that no one should have an 
arch over his dogr. This may account for the paltry and 
even wretched appearance of most villages, but it is undeni- 
able that though nowadays they are very considerably more 
substantial, yet # rich man never by any,chance thinks of 
building himself a grand house, and cemgirts firmly by the 
unpretentious model of his ancestors. This is the méye 
curious, because they will spare no expense to buy gay 
, turbans and bright-coloured pasos for themselves, and castly 
2 75 
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silks for their wives. ‘The ordinary explanation is thal every 
one tan see what clothe§ you wear, while few people care to 
come and spy out what kind of a house you live in, and how 
you fare, But there can he very little doubt that the real 
reason is a survival of the idea fof the old Yaizagatug, as 
well as the fact that long years @f oustom “have impressed 
upon everybody the opinion that there are only two forms 
of architecture, the secular and the ecclesiastical, and no one, 
no matter how sure he might be that the Government would 
take no notice of his ambition, would brave the depuncia- 
tions of the religious by adding a spire to his house} or even 
adorning the gable ends: with carved pinnacles and @am- 
boyant finials of the montsteries. Consequently the one 
regular form provaifs everywhere. 

The Burman’s dwelling, then, is always ¢haped more or 
less like a marquee tent, and never more ghan one storey 
high, to avoid thg humiliating possibility of the feeteof some 
one being over your head, But the whole house stands on 
posts, so that the floor is seven or cight {eas Arb, the graund. 
It ‘consists often of only one room, usually, howevel, of two 
or more, and to the front of the house there is always a 
verandah, three or four fect lower than the general level of 
the house, and as ofen as not quite open Lo the strect, ar the 
garden, or whalever may be in front and always to the sky, 
The pdsts which form the main or central part of the house 
are usually six in‘number, and all have their names, such as 
Uyv, Kya-hngan, Nyaung-yan, The south post, in the 
main part of the house, the Thabye-taing, js the best known, 
as being always adorned with leave# and particulafly marked 
as that in the top of which mest probably lives the nat-Spirit 
of the house, A dead body, after being swathed? and while 
waiting for the coffin, is always placed by jt. 

A house ought never to be built till the foundations have 
been thoroughly dug up and shown tg a soothsayer. Le 
will determine, from the substarces found, whether it is a 
lucky place to byild a house in or not [téstands to reason 
that the builditigscannot be commenced till a lucky day anc 
hur have been sought ont. There is considerable care to be 
observed in the selection of the timber. Posts are masculine, 
feminine, and neuter. Male posls are of equal size at both 
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ends; females are larger at the base; those which swell 
ous in the middiesare a-thet ma-shi-—without life; taing 
hilu, ogre’s posts are largest at the top. Asa generdl rule 
it may be taken for granted that if a house is built with 
neuter posts, ils inmates will always be miserable and un- 
lucky ; if the posts arg ogres, death and disaster will attend ; 
male posts are casy-going and harmless; females, on the 
contrary, are fortunate and leading to honour. But it may 
happen that the character of the piccé of ground on which 
the house is built upsets all these generalisations, so that it 
is necessary.to get a wise man’g opinion before you get your 
posgs. The Deittén gives many instructions on the subject, 
and among other things mentiogs how a man’s fortune may 
be calculated from the Ille-ga-tit, the side pices of the steps 
which lead ayeto the verandah, The presence or absence 
of knots and jf the former, their position, determines the 
luck ofthe hduscholder. * ~ 

Poor eogle use bamboo instead of wood, and make 
thejr walls of*majs, woven of the same substance, split up. 
Oceasidnally, however, they rise to the dignity of common 
jungle timber, Richer people make use of the invaluable 
teak, or of pyinkado (Yyler dolabriformés), a wood almost as 
durable, and equally expensive. White ants will attack 
neither of these, The walls of such houses are planked. 
The roof is sometimes composed of small flat tes, but 
mare commonly of thatch, This consists in most. places 
in the Delta of dani, the leaves of the toddy, palm, which are 
first soaked in sglt water, a prgcaution which prevents insects 
from destroying them. @Up country a species of grass called 
thakkd ig universally uscd. , This,style of roofing is very 
satis{actofy in every respect but one. It is cheap, easily put 
on, reasonably water-tight, but very inflammable, and conse- 
quently is not allowed in any of the larger towns in the 
Province, ln the smaller stations, however, it is almost uni- 
versal, and the consequence is that when one house takes 
fire, the sparks from it kindle all the others, as a matter of 
course, Consequently, as an imperative Foeasure of protec- 
tion, every house is provided with a long hooked bamitoo, 
called a mi-cheit, by means of which to pull off all the thatch « 
as soon as a fire breaks out in the neighbourhood, and in 
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addition to this a mi-kat stands begide it, This is a broad 
griddle, or flapper ‘kind 6f thing, and, its object is to heat out 
the flame which may be caused by a spark lighting on the 
yoof, In addition to this, in many parts of the country, 
pots full of water are always kept in readiness on the tops of 
the houses, so that when the hqur eof daifer comes, the 
houscholder may douse his roof, and so do the best for him- 
self, In Mandalay, under native rule, some of the pa-gwets, 
and other outcasts, patrolled the strects all night, to watch 
for and prevent fires as much as possible, 

Another kind of roofing ais wi-kat, a sort of flat tile like 
construction, six feet longeby two fect broad, made of caarse 
bamboo matting, Bamboo§ split in half down “he centre, 
and with the knots¢ smoothed away, are also used. Thay 
are placed close together, with the hollowestde upwards, 
extending all the way down from the ridge tg. the eaves, and 
over these again gre placed others with the rdunded side up, 
the whole presenting rather a curious appcararce,but making 
a very serviceable roof and not nearly se dénggrous as. the 
leaf or grass thatching, The leaves of other trees fe Aso 
occasionally used, but the simplicity and cheapness of the 
dani roof make it by far the most prevalent in the delta, as 
grass is clscwhere, notwithstanding its danger. In Rangoon 
and Maulmein, shingles, that is, small wooden slabs like 
slates, ate being very generally introduced, a 

Tn, the better *class of houses the floors are made of 
planking, but poorer people have nothing better than a series 
of whole or split bamboos lid side by side ou the crass. 
beams and tied down with rattéas, This isnot very 
pleasant to wakk on, and hag the fugther disadvantage of 
being anything but cleanly, for the spaces betweeil the bam- 
boos offer an irresistible temptation to dyep all litter and 
garbage on to the, ground immediatelye underneath the 
house, and were it not for the pariah dogs the sanitary 
condition of the place would soon«be very bad. 

The house is, thus simple enough in ite character, but 
the furniture is Sti more so, Intercourse with the English: 
ha¢ indeed brought many Burmans to indulge in Mnglish 
Yuxurics, and in many houses in Rangoon and the larger 
district. towns, chandeliers, bookcases, pictures, and even 

' 
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statuary are to be scen; besides abundance of chairs and 
tables, and occasionally bedsteads, while clocks, keyosine 
lamps, looking-glasses, and lounge chairs are universal. But 
it is very different in the village houses, There is prac- 
tically no furniture at all there, for a chair is of no use to 
a jungle Burm&n, andewighout chairs tables are equally usc- 
less, Consequently all that is to be seen ina village house 
is the goodman’s box, and a fe’y woven mats and hard 
bamboo pillows to sleep on. Cots are not used, for one of 
the Tgn Precepts, to be kept on duty-days, is that onc must 
not sle¢p on a high place. The only furnishings visible arc 
thegnats rolled up during the day: with the rugs or blankets 
which serv& for bedding, The rats themselves are probably 
home-made, manufactured from fine strip$ of bamboo, the best 
being those with the polished silicious,surface outside, which 
stand any amogint of work. Softer, finer articles are made 
from thy skin®of the theng, a spegics of rysh, which takes a 
black dye, gn@ is often worked into patterns, but no one has 
anything moré elaborate, and indeed nothing better could be 
wished “for. A cooler bed could not easily be found. * fn 
the country, also, the cooking place during the rains is in 
the house. During the firme weather culinary operations are 
carried on in the open air, behind the premises. ‘The cook- 
ing range is nothing more than a box, two or three feet 
square, and six inches deep, Alled up with earth dt ashes, 
and on the top of this the wood used as‘fuel is piled, The 
cooking utensils and the dining service aro equally simple, 
The former congists of nothing further than two or three 
earthen ots with lids t% them, and a wooden spurtle to stir 
thecontonts with. (lose at pand ig a jar fell of water, with 
a ladie—SNalf a cocoa-nut with a handle through it. These 
ave all the kitchgn appliances. In place of table there is a 
huge round disl» of lacquered wood, called a byat. These 
byats are sometimgs as much as three fect and more in 
diameter, and on them is heaped up ina gigantic pile the 
rice, while the surry is served in little bowls disposed round 
about. A young couple have, therefoyp, * no rujnous ¢x- 
penses when they set up house, The inventory of effects 
necessarily is soon made, 

Outside the house there is not much more to notice. 
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The abundance of land allows every one to have a courl- 
yard of his own, In this the farmer dkeops his cart and 
plough, the fisherman his boat. The buffaloes and oxen of 
the whole village are usually all together on a pasture-ground 
kept by some speculative individual, who charges a couple of 
rupees or so for feeding and lookigg after tiem. The care 
exercised is not very great. Heat and rain kill mauy of 
them, where, as is too, frequently the case, no sheller is avail- 
able ; foot-and-mouth discase, and other epidemics, carry olf 
great numbers, and finally, they are not at all avepse to 
kitling one another. Consequently the vultures are fre- 
quently to be seen on the trees round the village pasgittre- 
land. Besides his implemgnts the house-owner has always 
in his yard a hand rice-mill, Husking paddy has becotne, 
near the big towns, quite a separate trade, and abundance of 
cleaned rice may be bought in the bazaars, byt in the village 
every family husks its own,rice, the grain beirfy kepy stored 
in a small granary in the yard. The milling js done by the 
women, and there are two processes in thy ppergtion. The 
mifl consists of two wooden cylinders about two feet tltick, 
the inner surfaces of both roughened in a simple way by the 
cutting of radii from their centwes, the lines being about a 
quarter of an inch deep. The upper cylinder has a funnel: 
shaped hole cut through it, to fet the grain down, and is 
worked® backwards and forwards by a long pole loosely 
fastengd in, the ri¢e coming out between the two cylinders, 
and fallipg on anats down below. It is winnowed cither in 
the primitive way of throwing it into the, air, so that the 
light husk may be blown away, or, @flen nowadays*in Tower 
Burma, by a hand-workpd pay of fanpers, introdyced nce 
the English occupation. . 

The rice is not yet, however, ready fog cooking. The 
inner pellicle has still to be removed, anddhis is done in a 
hig wooden mortar, “Two varieties are jp usc, worked either 
by hand, as an apothecary poundsehis drugs, the pestle being 
very long and heayy ; or by foot, when the wooden mortar is 
sunk in the grofing. The pestle in this Jatter case consists 
of® short, stumpy piece of wood, Iet into a long lever near 
che end, ‘This lever is supported on two uprights at some 


distapee from the mortar, and the machine is worked by the 
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housewife or her daughter.stepping on and off the bar, so as 
to raise the pestle and Jet it fall om the rice in the mortar. 
The rice is very thoroughly cleaned in this way, and Bur- 
mans prefer it to that which has passed between the 
mill-slones of the European factory. The Derbyshire, or 
composition stones, do, their work only too thoroughly, and 
remove so much of the pellicle as to take away all the 
flavour, besides that the great heat caused by the stcady 
grinding tends to the same result.* Consequently the 
pleasant refrain of the girls chanting at their work may be 
heard aflsover the village after dark, and when a large quan- 
tty Jas to be prepared for somg offering to the Sacred 
Order on @ feast-day, the chanted chorus rises and falls 
round about the homestead ofteh till long past “midnight 
cotk-crow,” till ghe rising of the “red star” warns them to 
retire to Test, tired, but happy, for such a good work carns 
great merit. A scsamum oil-press is also frequently found 
in at least ong house in every Village. “This is equally 
simple in its cogstruction, It consists of a decp wooden 
trough, im which the seeds are pressed by a heavy upright 
timber fixed in a frame, The weight is increased by a long 
lever, on the end of which a man sits and guides a bullock 
which goes round in a circle, thus crushing and turning the 
sced'at the same time, . 

‘The carts are very strongly puilt, and are remarka'yle for 
the Way in which the floor curves upwards towards the back 
in the same way as the boats do, In Upper Burma forfherly 
the wheels were mostly composed of one solid, ibughly- 
rounded slab of wood, or gin sofne cases of two semicircular 
slabs joined together, and these are still found, but more and 
more rarelyg in out-of-the-way flaces tn the upper province, 
though wheels constructed in European fashion with spokes 
are mostly in usc, and Government now prescribes a three- 
inch tyre on, all district roads, Occa8ionally in the old 
days ‘to save troubfe the, carter started with a square 
wheel, and trusigd to time to round it for him. Padauk 
(Prevocarpus indicus) is the wood most “valued for this 
purpose, but it is too expensive for m&st people The 
wheels are never greased, and make hideous shricking noiscs 


as they revolve, This serves to keep away ligers and wild 
‘ 
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animals generally when a Saco is being made for any 
distance, At night the carts are arranged in a laager with 
the Righ backs outwards, and all inside, including even the 
pariah dogs, are safe from wild animals, ‘The waggoners 
used to glory in the strident sound of their wheels, which 
often can be heard miles off in the fprest. .A wheel with a 
creak of particular volume and power of penetration is 
highly prized, and an experienced driver can tell whom he 
is going to meet or overtake by the groanings of the axles 
and the key in which they ac pitched. very bullock in 
addition carrics a square mgtal bell tied under his throat, 

In the yard round about the house there is very often a 
lite garden fenced off in 1 rough kind of ways but no par- 
ticular care is taken to keep it neat and free from weeds- « 
no casy matter even for an active gardener in, Burma, ‘The 
favourite plant is always the Boddha Tharanat (Canna Indica, 
or Indian shot), so naincd from its seeds, whch arg used for 
the beads of the rosary. “The flowers are red, or sometimes 
white. The fable relates that it sprang, fix om the Buddha's 
bfood. His impious and evil-minded Brother-in*lawa and 
cousin Dewadalt, enraged that he was not allowed to have a 
separate assembly of his own, went to the top of a hill and 
rolled down a huge stone, intending to destroy the most 
excellent paya, But the boulder burst into a thousand 
piccess and only one little bit bruised Shin Gautama’s toa, 
and drew a few-drops of blood, whence sprang the sftered 
flower, The zenowned physician Zewaka healed the great 
teacher's wound in a single day, and almost immediately 
afterwards the carth opened and swallowed up the sacrilegious 
Dewadat. The plantg and Aowers usually stand denarely 
in a single row, or per! haps in three of four, like -a patch of 
peas, The Datura tatula is almost always, found, and among 
the other mingled vegetables and medicinal plants the Celosta 
evistata, in both its” yellow and pur, ple, varicticg, is a special 
favourite, But the Burman can, scarcely yaunt his suecess 
aga flawer gardener, 

There arenalways a few domestic animals and pets ahout 
the premises, livery family has ils dog, which trots about 
the establishment and makes a terrible to-do whenever a 
white man appears, The pariahs are magnificent watch- 
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dogs with their uninflectional, agghutinative barking, They 
sleep most of the day, and at night gather together in bands 
and do their best to make up for the want of jackals in 
Burma, here is always a huge band of unattached dogs 
about the village, for Buddhism docs not permit of the 
drowning of superfluous pyppies, and these manage to lead a 
fairly well-fed life between stealing and devouring the offer- 
ings at the pagoda, and the superabundant charity received 
by the monks in their morning begging rounds, It is a 
mystery how they managed formerly to exist in Mandalay 
and Upper Burma generally; jhere were such constantly 
incregsing hordes of them. Nowadays the Assistant Com- 
missioner petiodically issues an edicl, and poisoned meat and 
the policemen’s truncheons thin out ttcir numbers very 
thoroughly fora month or two. The house ~dog often 
perishes with his, Bohemian acquaintances, and there is much 
lamentation ambng the younger mgmbers of the household, 
but there is po glifficulty in getting a successor, grown up or 
othewwise, The grdinary pariah has a greater turn for agility 
thanepluck, and the young civilian’s English bull-dog woutd 
probably kill more of them, when he is on a tour to the out- 
lying villages with his mastei, than he actually does, if he 
was as smart on his legs as he is with his jaws. The pariah 
is almost as noisy and quarrelsome as a Madrasi, bul any 
fights there are result as harmlessly as a French dyel. 
Nevértheless some of the Karen trained hunting dogs will 
fasten on to a tiger, or a leopard, or the even more dangerous 
wild boar, with the greatest qetermination. So esieemed 
are they that the sportingsowner usually reccives an official 
messtige tq keep his dogs in. safety, when te half-yearly 
poisoners afe about. Sul though buffalo fights and mains 
of cocks have beey common in Burma time out of mind, the 
pariah has never gocen called upon to develop pugnacious 
instincts, a Fi 

The harmless, necessaryecat is nol so abundant. There 
are, however, fewevillages without one or two of them, What 
becomes of the kittens is a mystery. Perhgps they go wild 
and take to the woods. Perhaps the pariah cats them when 
their mother is out foraging. At any rate the fact remains 
that they increase but very slowly. The Burman caj is 
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more fortunate than his Malay ‘congener in possessing a 
tail, but asserts relationShip with that animal in’ the posses- 
sion” of a horny hook, with this difference, that the hard 
excrescence is at the end of a tail of fair dimensions instead 
of being humbly situated on the rump, as is the case with 
the Straits tabby, ee 4 

There are always some tame villalic fowl about the 
house. If the householder does not aspire Lo the ownership 
of a taik-kyet, a reptilar game cock, bred for the purpose, he 
has at least a kyet-hpa, an ordinary cock of combative in- 
stincts, and backs him against his neighbour's whene occasion 
offers, through the absence of the constable, by change, or 
by the influence of peewyiary profit acting of a sporting 
disposition. A coal that declines to fight under any cireum- 
stances is called a kyet nyaung-gan, and etands in great 
danger of dying suddenly and being converted into curry. 
Hens are regarded with indifference except if vicw ef similar 
possibilities, for their eggs are of no use, fA fpwl may be 
killed by accident by a stick thrown at rapdom, put the germ 
of life in an egg cannot dic unless it is boiled or gots rotten. 
In the former case the boiler incurs mortal danger from 
breaking one of the Vive Precmpts; in the latler the cpp 
is undesirable, In small villages almost every one keeps a 
tégyet, a decoy cock, for luring the wild jungle-fowl, ‘The 
fore-oomed hunter kills the game, and the pious owner of 
the decoy bird gets a good dinner, Similarly tt-gyo, pigeons, 
are bred specially as lures, and so are partridges. Ordinary 
pigeons, occasionally used fox the same purpose, go hy the 
name of gyo ta-nyin. Caged birds are not very tommon as 
pets, though gvery heye and, there gone comes across @ hill 
Mina, who has acquired a fair knowledge of thé vernacular, 
and astonishes passers-by with the uncegemonious way in 
which he hails them, But the Budldhistereligion condemns 
keeping animals in"confinement, So dnuch isethis the case 
that in Mandalay, and here andethere in other places, there 
are men who make 2 regular living by catching birds and 
selling them te the pious, that they may gain merit by selting 
them free, Craity birdcatchers are able so far to disable the 
bird, without doing it any material or visible harm, that they 
can, catch it again immediately after their tender - hearted 

. 
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customer has gone his way, It used to be a common thing 
in the palace, duriag the late king*s reign, to let loose a 
number of birds for the delectation of foreign worshippets at 
the golden feet, and the expansion of the royal merit, Ill- 
natured people said all the birds were recaptured in ‘the next 
room, and appeared again, for the next display of charity ; 
but of that I can say nothing, 

Each house, with its ground, is surrounded by a rude 
fence more or less substantial according to the character of 
the district. Where there are many tigers or ill-doers, and 
especially north of Mandalay, where formerly the Kachins 
mighy swoop down any night, this is made very high and 
strong, and ts further rendered effgctive by a formidable array 
of sharpened bamboos, xcept wheres the British have 
taken the matty in hand, the village roads are simply places 
where the jungla i is kept from g growing, * There is no attempt 
at metalling ; im fact there is no qnaterial for the purpose, 
In some prgtegtious villages indéed there is a raised path 
formed of bricks, sgt on edge, and about three feet broad. 
Thise is regarded as a public work of great valuc, and*a 
distinction to the inhabitants of the place. It usually leads 
to the monastery. In many villages, however, it would be 
impossible to move about during the rains without some 
such contrivance, The mud would be too decp, and logs 
are slippery even to bare fect, » * 

Swinging by a couple of ropes from thesroof hangs in ‘the 
centre of the house a rude basket, made snug with a blanket 
or some old clothes. This ig the baby’s cradle, And the 
mother may often be sece sitting by it crooning and gently 
swaying it, backwards and forwards, ,Some of the lullabies 
are very clever. I have tried fo give : a version of one of the 
most popular, with as near an approach to the metre as 
practicable, It isssung to the favourite te-dat air, 


e 
* 


® 
SEIN-NIe LA-YAUNG 


Clouds in Heaven, 
Bright as levin, 

Dyed with rosy diamond’s light, 
Did the Nine Gems 
Stud your white hems, 
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Silver moonbeams 
Cast their chill g nis 
But to make black darkn Anish, 
Sweet sleep from my babe’s eyes banish? 
Fairies wiled him, 
Dreams beguiled him, 
tn his cradle wrapped 50 snugly, 
Cradle carved with nayaS! ugly, 
Carved with Nats and Kings and Princes, 
Every splenddur that evinces 
Royal state and princely usance. 
‘There he slept, when what a nuisance | 
Comes the light 
To aftrifhe 
And scare him back to home from elfin land, ‘ 
° 








Sweel, my babepyour father’s coming, 
Rest afd hear the sons Pm humming ; 
He will come and yently tend you, # 
Rock your cot and safe defend you ; 
Mother’s setting: out his dinner--- 
Ob, you naughey little sinner ! 
What a yell from such a wee thing, 
Couldu’t be worse if you were teeghiags 
My sweet round mass of yold, 
Now please do what you're told. 

Be quiet and good, 

As nice boys*should. 
Ob, you plaguy, nasty brat! 
T must call the great big cat, 
Tle will come and squeeze and bite, 
Scratch and eat you up outright. 
Puss,’ puss, puss, you great big pussy | 
Hare's a boy so nice and juicy, 
fet the mice have one night's pleasure, 
You shall eat him &t your Jeisure, 7 











Nasty, naughty, noisy baby, , 
If the cat won't, Nats will maybe 
Come and pinch and punch and rend you. 
If they do J won't defend you, = 
Oh, new please, 
Do not tease, 
Do be good, ,, 
As babies should, 
Jit one tiny lite while ; 
“Tyg to sleep, or try to smile, 
ypseicmcee Ge, a 7 Peet emer aS : 
' A naya is a dragon with four legs, ‘The word used here, myat & yinews, ty 
specially reserved for royal cradles, The plebeian article is culled” pa-hleet. 
Throyghout, the language is of the most honoritic character, 
. 


rs 
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My prince, my sweet gold blood, my son, 

Ordained a regal race to ran, 

Listen to your mother’s coaxing, 

Listen to the song good folls sing. 
When little boys 
Make such a noise, 
Comes the brownie 
Of wits downy, 
Comes the wood sprite 
Tn the dark nighg 
Witch and warlock, 
Mere and lor-folk, 
Kelpie, nikker, 
Quick and qeicker, 

Gobble all bad babies up. , 

° * 
Mercy, what an awful stall t 
Don't you love mamma at all? 
Wittre’s your father? Fie, for shame ! 
Te gould quiet you if he came, 

Ber he won't; he lolls and smokes, 
With the neighbours cracks his jokes. 
*HeMs just as bad as you, ti-tc,! 
ePitgae* poor mamma and stays away. 
Now I tell you 
This to quell you, 
Both shal) rue it. 
Thus PM do it, 
Neither shall have any dinner ; 
You no sweet milk, 
He no meat glk, 
You'll be good when you are thinner. 


s 


The King alone you dread on earth, ~ 
‘The wise man said ity your birth, 
Said that all Uge stars would love you, 
None on earth should be above you; 
But ['m sure that in ehe palate a.) 
Princes never shriek for malice, 
Now J'll sing the cighty ditties,” 
Knowg in all the soyal cities, 
Lullabies so sofi and drowsy = ® 
“Wen the Nat-so could not rouse ye. 
Ilush, my babe, iny prince, my treasure, 
Listethe poppy’s slumbrous measur, 

1 Ta-te, aceording to the consent of the Burmese efursery literature, is the 

typical bad hay, 
1 «The cighty ditties,” © very old and well-known palace lullaby, 





“CHAPTER X 
THE WARTIL AWD TTS BEGINNING 


Tum Lord Buddha careds very liltle for spedulations, o1 
theories as to the construction and extent of the terrestrial 
globe, or as to the size and motions of the su», the moon, and 
the stars, Shin Gautama was entirely a mgral philosopher, 
concerned with the workings of the mind, whfse highest aim 
was to despise matter and free itself from gsugh trammels 
in the progress towards Ne’ban. The eéusjderatioy of 
natural phenomena was therefore entirely out§ide * the 
province of the true sage, It is probable, therefore, that the 
transmogrified Hindu system which does duly for Burmese 
cosmography was elaborated rather by the Buddha’s disciples 
than by himself. It has been altered only to suit Buddhistic 
religiof’s views, with here ane) there the fancies of a lively 
imagination thrown in, but the outline of it existed before 
Prince Theidat. came, 

The Burmese are thereforg certainly nat responsible for 
it, but as some knowledge of the syatem is necessitry for the 
comprehension-of varions supgrstitions, phrases, and forn§s of 
specch, it may be desirable to give a slight sketch of these 
astronomical and cosmical theorics, im 

The word lawka means a whole revolution of nature. 
The world is being constantly destroyed ande reproduced, 
but each lawka lasts an incalculable length of years, Tt is 
divided into four periods, and it is not till the arrival of the 
fourth period thag man appears upon earth, During that 
lagt period, divided into sixty-four Andrakaps, the life of 
man must, in each Andrakap, wax from ten years to an 
Athinkaya (a time represented by a unit and a hundred and 
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sixty-four ciphers, one and a half quintillion years), and then 
gradually wane Lo gen years again,jon account respectively 
of the merit and demerit in the world. We are now it the 
waning term of the eleventh Andrakap. ‘The Buddhas only 
appear upon earth during the waning season of man’s life, 
chiefly, of course, to sigy {he increasing influence of evil by 
preaching the law, and also because when man’s life is slowly 
lengthening to an Athinkaya he is not so disposed to listen 
to their teaching, 100,000 years befére the destruction of 
the world the Déwas come down from their six blissful 
seats and wander about the eayth with dishevelled hair and 
mougaful garb, proclaiming the sad tidings of the impending 
destruction vf the world. Once again a hundred years before 
the cataclysm they come, and all mankind strives 1o raise 
itself beyond the influence of the destroying element. The 
world mist be destroyed in any casé, but there are three 
great pyinciples of demerit which determine by what means 
the catastrophg will be effected. Concupiscence is the most 
common and éhe Jeast heinous of these principles, and the 
worki of the lustful will be destroyed by fire. Next comes 
anger, a more grievous sin than concupiscence, and the world 
ruined by the principle of gnger will be destroyed by water. 
Worst of all is the sin of ignorance. The world of the 
ignorant will be scattered about the bounds of space by a 
mighty 1ushing wind, which baginning so gently as#baycly 
to fway the leaves and flowers, ends by breaking up with its 
irresistible force the vast bulk of Mount Myinmo and the 
Sekyawala circle, of hills, Qf sixty-four worlds, * fifty-six 
are destroyed by fire, seven by water, and one by wind, 
Wire reachps to the fifth seat of the Rupa, the beings called 
Perfect. Water mounts higher by three scats to the eighth 
of the Byammiy and wind one seat beyond this, Out of 
the thirty-one seags of the world there remain therefore only 
eleven undegtroyed. , The Four States’ of Punishment, the 
abode of man, the six blissful seats of Nats; and five, cight 
or nine of the lpfty dwellings of the Rupa, according to the 
destroying agent, are altogether overwhelmed and dispersed 
»throughout space, The seven highest =aats of the Byammés 
and the four of Arupa, where dwell the Immaterials, who 


having broken all tics with the material world, are ripe 
’ 
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for Ne’ban, these eleven seats -only remain constantly 
undisturbed, © ‘ 

Then there is chaos for an athinkaya, When that 
mighty scason has passed, rain begins to fall again through- 
out infinity. Tire, water, or wind may destroy the world, 
but water alone can reproduce it, though both the sun and 
the wind have minor parts to play. The drops gradually 
increase in size till thew reach the volume of five, ten, a 
hundred, even a thotisand yuzanas (a yuzana being about 
twelve miles English). The wind blows the water together 
in the spot occupied by the last world, A greasy scum 
gathers on the surface. The action of the sun gracgially 
hardens this into a crust, which eventually assumts the exact 
appearance and shape of the last world. The Lord Buddha 
himself, it is written, did not know which way the first world * 
and which would be the last. Many learned, weiter’ say that 
there is neither a beginning nor an end tothe prpduction 
and destruction of world’, It will go on for ,ever like a 
great wheel, even as the great wheel ,of ¢he Law ifself, 
Since sorrow then is shadow to life, how should al beings 
strive to escape from the vortex of existences? In the 
Abhidhamma we read that there are two descriptions of 
worlds, called ‘Thon-nya Kabi and A-thén-nya Kaba, that 
is to say, worlds to which the Buddhas came, and those to 
whichtthey did not come. some think that the latter kind 
of worlds must have been uninhabited. However that fay 
be, itis certain that the law has always existed. It existed 
Kalpas ‘and Mahakalpas befgre the first Budh came to this 
earth. The Buddhas only revive the knowledge of it among 
creatures upon,the painful ladder of existence, Qur prevent 
world, called Badda, has been particularly favoured? Already 
four Buddhas have appeared, and when the dispensation of 
Shin Gautama shall have passed away, #wo thousand five 
hundred years hende, there will come nother,» Arimaddya, 
whose stature will exceed the highest mountains in all the 
Southern Island. , * 

The systems of the world as explained by the Buddhist 
Yahandas is somewhat different from that adopted by 
western men of science. In the centre is the Myinmo 


Taung, Mount Meru, the highest peak of all the world, — Its 
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shape is somewhat scouting like a cask floating end upwards 
in water, A height of 84,000 ytzanas above the sea is 
counterbalanced by. as many of depth below the surface! It 
is supported on three fect, each a huge ruby or carbuncle, 
In the space between these feet dwell the Athura, the Nats 
who were tempted togdrjnk by new arrivals in the seat of 
Tokthecta, and when overcome by the liquor were hurled 
into the sea by their crafty rivalse At various heights on 
the central mountain are ranged the six blissful seats of the 
Déwas, but many of them dwell elsewhere, Thus, for 
example, the sun, the moon, and most of the stars and 
plangts are simply gorgeous dwellings of Nats, Away in the 
empyrean, ‘ising perpendicularly one above the other, are 
the sixteen seats of Rupa, where the Byammis, the Perfect, 
dwell, T hescehave got rid of almost, all the passions, but 
especially of cqneupiscence, It is not till they have freed 
themscelyes frdm all affection for matter and material things 
that they can pass beyond to the “incalculable heights of the 
four, scats of Arypg, where the Immaterials dwell in a state 
of stibliihest contemplation waiting only for the moment when 
they shall pass beyond into Ne’ban. Down below the earth, 
in a mass of hard rock, a the cight great Hells and the 

_ humberless smaller ones, Surrounding the Myinmo Taung 
and girdling round the carth are the seven ranges of the 
Sckyawala mountains, with sewen scas interposed, {n, the 
sea’ round about Mount Myinmo, the great Thaméddaya 
Ocean, are the four great islands—Ottayakury to the’north, 
Pydppawideha tg the cast, Aparagawyan to the West, and 
Zampudijsa to the soush, In the Southern Island dwells 
thetrace gf man, Each of thg great Jslands has five hundred 
smaller oftes round about it, and in these islands dwell the 
English and other nations other than the Buddhists and 
the Indian hereties, 

The Thamdddaya sca is too storfny to allow of any 
one passing from onc of the great islands to any other, The 
Southern Island is the largest, and is shaped like a trapezium. 
The Western Island is like the full mogn,¢he Northern is 
square, and Pydppawideha is shaped like the moon in ker 
quarters, ‘The shape of the head of the different inhabit- 
ants follows the shape of the island, and the different sides 
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of Mount Meru give their different colours to cach island. 
Thus the Eastern Islantl is all white from being opposite to 
the “silver face of the mountain; the Western is green, 
because on that side Myinmo is of glass; the Northern 
Island glitters like gold, and the Southern is a pale-coloured 
brown-like carbuncle. Mach islang ig named from the greit 
tree which grows upon it and forms the sacred insignia of 
the island. ‘Thus the Southern Island is named from the 
Zampu tree, the great Lugenia, 

The lMastern, Western, and Northern Islands aye very 
pleasant to dwell in, but espagially the Northern, ‘Tshere the 
people live to the age of a thousand years, and alyays 
appear to be no more thaa cighteen. In the other islands 
they only live to be five hundred, In other respects the 
Northern Island is a regular land of Cockayne, ‘The fabled 
Padetha Bin, clsewhete only found in the dappy* countries 
of the Nats, grows there, Trom its bounteous branches 
hang the most gorgeous dresses of every vagicty of colour, 
and the happy islanders have only to taka them off. Nor 
are they at any necessity to till the ground to procute them- 
selves food, From this tree they obtain also an abundant 
supply of a most excellent king of rice, already husked to 
their hands, All that they have to do is to place it on a 
certain large stone, and it is forthwith cooked, and upon the 
branchts of the trees roundgabout appear the most dainty 
meats, ‘Truly the Northern islanders have a most envi&ble 
existehce. But in one respect, like the inhabitants of the 
Eastern ‘and Western isles, they are unhappy. ‘They are 
always born back to the same island, They cannot raise 
themselves in the scale of being, like the otherwisa, sorrowful 
Southern islanders. Only in"Zampudipa do the Buddhas 
appear to teach the law and free the people from constant 
deaths and reappearances, rom Tahingaya, the first Buddha, 
to Shin Gautama, finder whose dispensation we now live, 
there have been twenty-eight Buddhas, and all of them have 
coine to the great Southern Island. To Bygmmiis, to Nats, 
even to animads “and the agonised dwellers in the lowest 
hedls, the blessed Yords have come, but never to those other 
dwellers in the islands of the great sea Thamdddaya., ‘Thus 
are men enabled to attain to the state of Nats, to pasa 
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through the seats of Ripa and Arupa, until 1 finally, freed 
from passion and sorrow and the tfammels of matter, they 
sink into the bliss of Ne'ban, ‘Therefore have pious writers 
of old called the Southern Island Ne‘ban’s ferry. 

Down below the earth, in the deepest recesses of the 
Southern Island, are the eight great Hells, surrounded by 
40,040 smaller ones. . Four of the great Hells are called 
Awidzi, and in addition to others tortures, terrible flames 
leap from wall to wall across the monstrous space, and 
extend on all sides beyond for a thousand yuzanas. The 
other four ave called Lawkagtyé, and there, instead of 

flamgs, we find hideous cold, A day in any of these 
places of t®rment is as long as thousands of mundane 
yours, : 

The world Raving been created is as yet uninhabited. 
Our presdnt car 4h, Badda, was peopled’ in the following way, 
From the seats of Zin, to which the destructive clement 
had not reached, came down certain Byammiis, some say 
threg, some as mpuy as nine, Holy people as they were and 
freed froin all passions, they existed at first, like Adam and 
Live, in a state of perfect bliss and innocence, They were 
hot as the Kama, the gencgating beings of the Four States 
of Punishment and the Seven States of Happiness—that of 
man and the six seats of Nats. But, like Adafn and Live, 
they {ell into sin and thence int misery, First we reAd that 
they prayed for light. We may imagines that already the 
spiritual light had forsaken them, for in ayswer to” their 
prayers appeared, the sun, thg moon, and the stars, ‘The 
holy peopte had hitherte lived on a flavoured earth, which, 
however, riven away by their groying degire for matter, 
vanished ad gave place to another species of food, a sweet 
ereeping plant galled Padalata, This was perfect iu 
odour and flavowy but still the appetites of the people grew, 
and the Padglata wag taken away and ih its place appeared 
the Thalé san, a peculiarly fine kind of rice, which grew 
ready husked, gud had only to be put in a pot, when it 
would cook itself But by cating thg, Thalé rice, the 
Byamnviis became more and more gross, until, like Adam 
and Tive after eating the apple, they attained a knowledge of 


good and evil, and marriage was instituted. After thig the 
A 
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Thalé san sAiesaaes more and more scarce, At first, no 
matter how much was ¢aten, at night the portion which had 
been’ cut during the day reappeared ; but when the first 
people fell into the sin of lust the rice gradually vanished, 
Where the rice was cut in the morning, there remained a 
bare patch at night. Since then may has heal to labour, and 
carn his bread with the sweat of his brow. 

Owing to the scarcity, crime first appeared in the world, 
One man, fearing that his stock would not last him, went and 
stole from his neighbours’ barns, ‘Thus theft was the first 
crime committed in the wogld, The man whose ¢ice was 
stolen at first only scolded the thief, and let him go. e the 
robber, however, did not cane for this, and came back a seen 
and a third time, «The thitd time he was seized and beaten. 
Thus out of the original crime of  thievew, arose abuse, 
reviling, assault, falschood, and then punishments." Tn this 
way did crime and consequently law and justice take their 
origin, and have lasted sinte the very beginnings gf the world. 
Hitherto on account of the happy state ip yhich the pgople 
had lived, without crime and without punishments, Weryeone 
had been equal, and there had been no necessity for marking 
different grades. As, however, grime increased, and with It 
revenge, more or Jess sweeping according to tempcrament, 
the people took counsel togethey and resolved to appoint a 
may (& be ruler over them, who should regulate their affairs 
and punish \wrongdocrs, ‘Thus a king was first appolifted, 
and his revenue was derived from tithes given by the people. 
Fach min sct ‘apart a tenth of his Thalé syn for the support 
of the king, The tithe system was kept up among the 
Burmese, the rpost direet in descent from the origigal pe@ple, 
until a few years ago. The? kings extended the system, 
The rulers and governors of provinces received in place of 
salary the tithes of the districts which evere under their 
charge. But King’ Mindén Min, finding thet with un- 
scrupulous men the method was liable to abuse, abolished 
the system of tithes, and introduced the yglish method of 
paying a regukrosalary, It did not, however, work well. 
Many of the myo-8as, finding that they did not receive their 
money regularly from the State, continued to exact tithes as 
before, only secretly and with many cunning devices to hide 
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what they were doing, dt is probable, therefore, that the 
custom of the anciants would have been reintroduced, 

The appointment of a ruler to punish crime was therefore 
the second source of the law, and the first source of the 
administration of justice, The first king chosen was a 
Payiilaung, a person dgstined in future ages to be a Buddha, 
and therefore of great sanctity and wisdom, and one who 
strictly conformed to the five natural and religious laws 
incumbent on all men, namely, not to murder, steal, commit 
adultery, drink fermented liquors, or speak falsely. From 
these ipracdiatsly sprang the fgur thingahas or kingly laws, 
and the first laws laid dawn by the Payilaung were with 
regard to the twenty-five descriptions of theft, the ten kinds 
of assault, and the twenty-seven kinds of abusive language. 

Notwithstapding the institution of a source of adminis- 
trative jubtice, grime continued Lo increase, and those who 
wished to escape from its evil influences retired to the jungles 
and there built small houses for themselves, or gained a 
living by Pea. from village to village. Thus rose the 
caste of the Brahmins, Those who built themselves houses 
and acquired wealth by agriculture and trade, were called 
thaté thu-gywé, rich men, while those who were unfortunate 
and oppressed sank into the stale of poverty and were called 
thu sinyé. Thus arose the legal classification of the pcople. 

The first king, Mahadthamada as he was called, pibbably 
hada written code, but it has been supersaded or lost. The 
Jaws which now guide us were drawn up by Menu, originally 
a cowherd, but afterwards a minister. ‘To these laws all 
others owe their existenge, for we read that in Greece, the 
carléest ciyilised country in Europe, Menu wag styled Minos 
in Crete, and first gave them Jaws. In this way polity was 
established in the Southern Island. The original people 
soon greatly incrgased, and multiplied, and dispersed them- 
selves not oply all over the mainland, but some evan went 
to the smaller islands round about, as did the English to 
the Pyi Gyi, Just as the children of one father take 
different names, so the different peoples tooke to themselves 
different titles, according to the part of the carth they 
settled in, Just also as some children in a family are good 
and some bad, so a few races preserved the sacred law of 
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the Lord Buddha, and some fell away into lamentable 
heresies. Many of thtm still retain reminiscences of the 
teacllings of the Great Master. ‘Thus the Bible of the 
Christian contains moral precepts in a great measure 
identical with the sentiments conveyed in the thoughts or 
sermons of the Lord Buddha, There is even confirmation 
in the mention of the ages of Methuselah and other men of 
old, of the doctrine of the waxing and waning terar of 
human life. Some learned Sadaws have held that the Lord 
Jesus is Dewadat, the cousin of Shin Gautama, who was 
always trying to overthrow she good works of the Huddha ; 
and it is well known that the Siamese speak of thq, evil 
Dewadat as the God of Eavope, and the causer of all the 
evil in the world. This opinion is not, however, gencrally 
held, and the best thing a Burman can wish for a good 
Englishman is that in some future existence, as a Feward of 
good works, he may be born a Buddhist antl if possible a 
Burman. Jor that the Burmese are most ngarly descended 
from the original holy people, their pame Byammi or 
Bama evidently shows, while no other nation presdrvesr the 
sacred law more carefully and more exactly in its form as it 
came from the lips of the Lord Buddha himself. Moreover, 
the Burmese monarchs retained the titles given to Mahfitha- 
mada, the first king, and his, immediate successors, and 
therefore they ranked above all others, 


CHAPTER XI 
THE LADDER ov EXISTENCE 


NotWrrustaNDIne the change,,the pain, and the vanity 
of everything upon earth, yet the Lu-pyi, the Mandt-tha- 
béong, the statg of man, is desirable beyond all others. 
Transienct, misery, unreality prevail fn all the thirty-one 
seats of the wetld, even in the twenty superior heavens, 
where those acted on by Kama, Renerating beings, find no 
entrance. The}Déwas come down to our carth from their 
six geatse of” bliss ; “the Byammis, even to the fourth state 
of Zin, are occasionally found in earthly guise in the 
precincts of holy monasteries; even Vahandas, who have 
entered into Thodda, the current of perfection, and after 
death attain the dreamful joy of Ne'ban, the cessation from 
existence, even these immaterigl beings diffuse a minuy 
pres@nce over the Southern Island. The great Lord 
Gautama appeared in the seat of man and preached the 
sacred law, and he preached it there because all the Wwenty- 
seven Buddhas before him had “done the same, and when he 


preaghed il, on that soft Indian ewes i 


1 know t writ that they who heard 

Were more lakhs more—crores more—than could be seen, 
Vor all the Devily and the Dead thronged there, 
Till Tleaven was emptied to the seventh core, 

And utternfost dark @fells opened their bais ; 

Also the daylight lingered past its time 

In 1ose-leat radjance on the watching peaks, 

So (hat it seemed Night listened in the glens * 
And Noon upon the mountains; yea! they waite, 
‘The Evening stood between them like some maid, 
Celestial, love-struck, 1apt; the smooth-1olled clouds 
STer braided hair; the studded stars the pearls 
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And diamonds of her coronal ; the moon 

Ha forehead jewel, and the decpenmng dagk 

‘Her woven garments. “T'was her close-held breath 

Which came in scented sighs actoss the lawns + 

While our Lord taught, and, while he taught, who heard 

Though he were stianger in the land, os slave, 

Tligh caste or low, come of the Aryan blood, 

Q1 Miech o1 Jungle-dweller, seemed ta hear 

What tongue his fellows talked. Nay, outside those 

Who crowded by the 1i¥er, great and small, 

The birds and beasts and, creeping things - "Us wril--- 

Had sense of Buddha's vast embracing love 

And took the pramise of his piteous speech ; 

So that their lives—prisoned in shape of ape, 

Tiger, or deer, shayged bear, jackitl, or woll, 

Foul-feeding kite, pearled clove, or peacock gemmed, 

Squat toad, or speckled serpent, lizard, bat 3 

Yea, or of fish fanning the river-waves— h 

‘Fouched meekly atcthe skits of brotherhood ‘ 

With man who hath less innocence than theses 

And in mute gladness knew their boudaye broke 

Whilst Buddha spake these things before the King. 
mc fn tit of Avice 


* And since that time some few fave passed Yront our 
earth to Ne’ban, where the silence lives; “seeking nothing, 
they gained all.” But far the must have failed ; some have 
sunk to the Four States of Punishment; some have risen to 
the blissful seats of Nats; fewer have pissed beyond to the 
meditative realms of Zin. « - 

it is written that the life of man waxes from ten years 
to the huge period of an Athinkaya, and then wanes to ten 
years again. How is it, thep, that some ,men live beyond a 
hundred years, and others dic almtost ere they have drawn 
breath? =Thg reason ds that psome have taken vo life Gt all 
in previous existences, and that others have, unwillingly 
perhaps, destroyed many creatures, and their own existence 
is correspondingly graduated. ‘To maiitain his dignity of 
man it is absolutely necessary that go human being must 
observe, as far as his powers admit, the Vive preat Precepts, 

Failure to obserye these will infallibly result in a fall in the 
next existence igto the States of Punishment, 

- It will be well to begin the ladder of existence at the 
lowest rung, at the worst of these four states. ‘This is 
Nga-yé, hell—the most hideous of all. Even in Nga-ye 
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there are gradations: thesone mighty seat is divided into 
eight great holds, atranged one beldw the other, all with 
punishments go terrible that none can be said to exceed 
any other in hidcousness, The names of all the cight 
great chambers, from Theinzo above to Awizi the nether- 
most hell, are given, bua a gletailed catalogue is unnecessary. 
Mach great hell is surrounded by sixteen inferior places of 
torture called Otthad-daret. From vest to cast the flames 
stream through all the mighty space and pass through on 
the othgr side to a distance of a thousand yuzanas, and 
from east to west the same, Vrom north to south, from 
Nadir to Pole, and Pole io Nadir, it is the same, and yet the 
torments of this heat are but a tithe of the gruesome tortures 
the sinner must suffer, The life of the Déwas in Tawa- 
deintha is reckomed at sixtecn million human years, That 
period is But as wi day and night in Kalathdt, the second 
hell, Thirty sfich days and nighis make a month, twelve 
months one,ygar; and the wicked in the Kalathét hell 
musL,pass one theugand such horrible years. The Nats in 
TOt-thita*live five hundred and seventy-six million years, 
which is but as one revolving ‘sun and moon to the tenants 
of Yawruwa. Of such appalling days they must make up 
a tale of four thousand agonising years. The miserable 
wretches in Awizi work out .the evil of their sins only in 
the space of an Andrakap, a peciod so vast that the’mind 
cannot grasp it, As if these punishments were not sufficient 
to scare the weak and ignorant from sin, it hasbeen revealed 
what other tortureg await the damned. In one of the Ten 
Great Sacred Mystery Plays it is related how a pious prince 
was Shownathe horrors,of hell, | The {errible pictures of the 
sixth bool: the ved, the awful imaginings of Dante’s poem, 
are ouldone by the flesh-creeping minuteness of the Nemi 
Zit. ‘The prince ssaw men devoured by five-headed dogs, 
by famished vultures,yby loathsome crows, the flesh being 
renewed as fast as the foul creatures tore it away ; he saw 
others crushed heneath the weight of vastwhite-hot moun- 
tains, sletched on fiery bars and cut up with Burning knives 
and flaming saws, their hearts slowly scratched and pierced 
with fiery needies, flame entering at the mouth and licking 
up the vitals, fiends all about, hacking, hewing, stabbjng, 
* 
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lacerating the body with all that the human mind has 
imagined hideous, and Ql this, and ten times more, which it 
were only disgusting to write down, continued with never- 
abated torture to the wretched victims. ‘The lesser hells are 
no Icss horrible ; that of ordure, where huge stinging serpents 
and gnawing worms fasten on ther sinner$ who are there 
immersed ; those of burning coals, swords and knives, molten 
lead, fiery hammers which crush the bones at every stroke ; 
that where the heart, lungs, and liver are torn out with hooks 
and slowly sliced and ever renewed. Occasionally the 
damned are transferred to the Lawkantyé hells, situated in 
the intermediate spaces between the Sekya worlds, avhere 
the tortures are those of efrightful cold. Hnough, however, 
has been said about the horrors of hell. The crimes which 
condemn a man, and the hell to which ho is sent, are all 
duly recorded ; but as one hell is as had,as another, it is 
unnecessary to recount these particulars, Suffice it to say 
that the man who scoffs at the Buddha gnd, derides the 
law, will remain, throughout a whole revolution of nature, 
an entire Lawka, transfixed head downwards on fi red-hot 
spit, in the lowest hell, hacked, gnawed, crushed, aud 
beaten by all that is most awesome in all the flaming 
realms. There are twenty-one kinds of people who will fall 
into the lowest hell, Nineteen, however, if they see the 
error ‘of their ways, and astend the pagodas with goodly 
offerings, may he-redeemed ; but the hunter and the Asher. 
man cannot pe saved, The impious Dewadat, cousin and 
brother-in-law of the Buddha, who tried to kill him, suffers 
terrible punishment. His fect are sunk ankle-dleep in burn- 
ing marl His head ig, incascd in a yed-hot pan fhat caps it 
down to the lobe of the cars, Two large red-hot Mars transfix 
him from back to front, two horizontally from right to left, and 
one impales him from head to foot, Buk since he repented 
when he sank into the carth to his dopm, he will hecome a 
Pyitsega Buddha, under the name of Ahisara, in coming ages. 

The State gf Punishment above that,yof hell is that 
of the Thurakt. Their miseries are various. Some are 
lvsepers of hell by day or by night, themselves suffering 
all the horror of the terrible heat, assuming the form of 
may at other times. Others feed on their own flesh and 
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blood, and tear themselves with great hooks, Some are 
six miles high, with? projecting crab’s eyes, short lids, and 
a mouth the size of an ordinary mortal’s, so that they are 
incessantly tormented by hunger, Above them are the 
Pyeilla, who in many respects resemble them in_ their 
sufferings, They wander yon desert sca-shores and moun- 
tains, and in dismal forests, far from the abodes of man, 
naked and continually lamenting, Some have huge bodies 
with a mouth no larger than the cye of a needle, so that 
they cay never satiate their craving for food, Others have 
huge, gluttonous mouths, alwayssseeking to devour, but with 
no stamach in which the food can, he received. Maggots, 
earth-worms, ants, and the like *are often called Pyeitta, 
because they live on excrements and all manner of filth, This 
state is the oncespecially assigned to miscrs and niggardly, 
uncharitable people, 

The pighest of the Four Statgs of Punishment is that 
of Tarciksan, oy animals, Those who do not keep a guard 
over their passtoysewho are abusive, and who refrain from 
giviny alns, will fall into the Bong of animals. Just as 
one man by reason of previous merits is born a prince, 
while another barely scrapas into human existence as an 
outcast pagoda slave, a grave-digger, a leper, or a heretic, 
so there are grades in the. state of animals, ‘To be an 
elephant is of course nearly ast good as being a mah; to 
be a white elephant is usually very mueh better, jAny 
herbivorous animal is in a better state thay a creature 
which cats flesh, Lions, tiggrs, and all life- -destroying 
creatures are particularly undesirable transincorporations, 
The® vultuse is highly honoyred bacause ig never takes 
life, but liv®s entirely on carrion. Some animals are par- 
ticularly esteemed,as having been incarnations of the Lord 
Buddha, Such are the white elephant, the hare, the pigeon. 
Shin Gautanva's firstgexistence was in the form of a little 
bird, and all the stages he passed through in after existences 
are recorded inethe Ten Great Zfts and ghe five hundred 
and ten minor tales, He who would cyoss* the ferry to 
Ne’ban may learn from them haw he may do sa, and how 
miserable the toil is. Who would not seck the higher paths 
when he sees what the alternative is? « 
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Raised from the Four States of Punishment to the 
Mandt-tha Bong, whére as man theelaw is open to his 
study, the creature on his upward path should not be lightly 
stayed, ‘To rise from the seat of man to that of Nats sees 
simple. Observe but the Tive Precepts, give alms, live 
peaceably with all men, attend rqgularly atsthe pagodas on 
the appointed days that the image and model there presented 
to you may strengthen your resolution, do but live a respect- 
able life, and the end is gained ; you pass to the dwellings of 
the Déwas, there to spend long years of bliss. Good works 
will do much, but it is especially necessary to observe the 
Five Precepts. You must keep them in your mindgevery 
day, as you put your ckothes on your body. The Ten 
Precepts must be kept on holy days, four times in every 
lunar month and throughout all Lent; these, and the daily 
giving of alms to the mendicants, will save you; your next 
existence will be in the Heavens of the Nats; 

The Nat-pyi Chauk-tap, the six blissful seats, the highest 
of the Kama Béng, the worlds of pagsigin are ranged on 
and around Mount Myinmo. Like the cight Ifellse they 
all have names, beginning with Zatu-ina-harit and ending 
with Para-neimmita Wot-thawati, ‘The second and the 
fourth Heavens are the best known; for to Tawadeintha 
the Lord Buddha ascended in three steps to preach the law 
to hfs mother, the sainted Queen Maya, and countless 
Byammis and Immaterials from the far realms of Rupa 
and Arupa game to hear; and from Tét-thita the embryo 
Budh ‘descended to take flesh as Prince Theidat, ‘The 
length of life in Tawadeintha ism thousand Déwa's years, 
that is, in eqythly regkoning, nine millions, Similarly the 
four thousand of Tot-thita are in human cafendars five 
hundred and seventy-six million years. ,. 

Take up any book of fairy tales youehave ; revive your 
recollection of the Arabian Nights ; yecall any dream when 
you thought you had made your fortune, and you have a 
picture of the six blissful seats. A vision of song and 
dancing, beautify) and fragrant flowers, delicious fruits, palm- 
trees bearing, in place of leaves, rich garments and priceless 
ornaments and dainty cates, great gorgeous palaces with 


crygtal pavements, golden columns, and jewelled walls; a 
as 
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tinkling of gold and silver bells, fiunaatinis music—every- 
thing the most fervjd imagination can picture, all are found 
in these happy realms. Prince Nemi was granted a sight 
of them as well as of the horrors of hell, 

Passion still prevails, but it becomes less and less sensual 
the higher we ise. Jn , Pot-thita a touch of the hand 
satisfies love ; in the fifth seat, lovers simply gaze on each 
other ; and in the sixth, existence inthe same place is enough. 
The Nat of the highest Bong is not far from the twenty 
superior heavens. 

PasSage to the Déwa seats is obtained by the strict 
obseryance of the precepts and the regular performance of 
good works ; the step beyond can qnly be accomplished by the 
aid of the intellect. Ignorance is always the chief hindrance 
to rise in the squle of worlds ; it is especially so in the case 
of the superior heavens. The twenty Higher seats can only 
be reached hy xdncentrated meditation ; by the performance 
of good *worlks not outwardly by? the body, but inwardly 
by the soul.” The three fundamental principles of Anciksa, 
Dokka, *natta- ~_fransience, pain, vanity—must first be 
intently examined. Then we must pass on through the five 
kinds of meditation, the highest of which is Upekka, which 
brings perfect fixity, whence originates callousness to pleasure 
or pain, scorn or affection. Thus we pass through the 
suecessive stages of contemplatign which lead us through the 
sixten seats of Rupa, cach of which cqnstitute the first, 
second, and third Ziins----Thawtapan, Thakadagam, Anapam ; 
the tenth and eleventh seats form the fourtl? Zin} and in 
the five highest, the’ Yahgndas*have entered on Thodda, on 
the gurvent of perfcetion. 

Thus ave reach To the Serge of the fur immaterial 
superior heavens. To enter these we must get rid of all 
affection for mafipr, The thirty-two parts of the body are 
often mentiqned in prayer by pious Buddhists, cach part with 
its forty-four subdivisions. On these we must ponder till we 
understand and, sce the worthlessness of them. Then we 
must repeat ten thousand times * the firmatfent, or the zether, 
is immeasurable,” till at length we reach th€ first Seit or idga 
of Arupa, 

Thence we progress in contempt for matter till aut, last 
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we are delivered from the three Thangya, or false persuasions, 
and reaching the topmost seat of Ampa, Newa-thangya- 
nathangya-yatana, tremble on the veige of Ne'ban, 

What is Ne’ban? 

If any teach Nirvana 15 to cease, 
Say unto such they lic % * 
If any teach Nirvana ts to live, 
Say unto such they cu, 

The conunon i}lustration of the schools will not suffice 
for matter-of-fact Western heretics, You tell them life is 
like a lamp, with its wick and its little lake of oil, © It may 
be kindled and extinguished many times, fresh oi! may be 
added, other Jamps kindled from it, but at length the oll is 
exhausted, the flame flickers and dies away for ever, That 
is annihilation, you ay Tis not, When a man dies and 
goes to Ne’ban he cefises to be individualised ; he i no more 
agitated by existence, wretched in itself, afiaare jvretched 
from the woes it reveals if others ; he falls into a éalor and 
never-ending cessation of existence ; he, knows nothing of 
others, or of the world, and so is a stranger "to ail feclings of 
joy or sorrow; he contemplates fixedly the abstract truth, 
which even the highest Immaterials cannot, perpetually | but 
he is not annihilated as the heretics assert; nor does he slip, 
like the dew-drop, into the shining sen ; he is not absorbed 
into the supreme Buddha, as the Brahmins loosely say ; he 
remains perpetually in a sacred calm, unmoved by any feéling 
whatéver, in lifeless, timeless bliss, 

The teactiers strive to give a detailed explanation, but 
who can know? who can tell for cextain the composition and 
economy of even the nearest star? They tell us this: 
Ne’ban is the éxtinction of Kfn, the soul of recurring: exist. 
ences, the influence of merits and demerits, exemption from 
which means utter cessation from existen¢ges ; Ne’ban is the 
stifling of Scit, the‘fire of passions, the entire pundred and 
twenty volitions and desires; Ne’ban’ is the cessation of 
Utu, exemption from revolving years, from the changes of 
seasons, from the” variations of heat and cold, darkness and 
light; Ne’ban is the death of Ahiiya, taste, typifying all the 
senses ; Ne’ban is, in fact, the going out of all that we know 
as making up a living being ; there remains behind what no 
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one can name and few even picture to themselves, and those 
who attempt it dorso according Lo their individual fancies. 
When a person recovers from a grievous illness we can only 
say that to be free from infirmities is to recover one's health. 
So we say that a man has attained to Ne’ban when he is 
freed from the sorrows pf gxistences, 

In regard to the Lord Buddha himself, we are told that 
there are in realily three stages in Ne'ban. The first was 
the Ne’ban of {Kiletha, of the earthly passions, when under 
the Baw-di Bin, the sacred banyan-tree, he renounced all 
and bedame a Buddha, The sccond was the Ne’ban of 
Khagda, when near Kdkthenaydn, he expired in the grove of 
sil-trees, when the five supports of existence gave way and 
he finally departed from the thirty-one scats of the world, 
The third and last, the Ne'ban of Dat, will not be for nearly 
two thousand five hundred years, five tHousand from the day 
of his death. *"Then the duration of the Great Master's 
teachings will have ccased, his cycle will have lapsed, and 
all his relics from af! parts of the world will be miraculously 
gathered* together into the place where the original Baw-di 
Bin stood ; there will be many wondrous signs, and then all 
but the memory of him wil be gone, the complete Ne’ban 
will have been attained, 

The definition may be vague, and the monks of Burma, 
Siam, Japan, Ceylon, Thibet, ang China may each have their 
own'definition, but there is the same difficulty to be found 
in all religions with regard to the last mystery. Who can 
find agreement inthe varicty of Christian description’ of the 
future life, where one plaaes happiness in the eternal singing 
of sengs and in feastings, another in gazing op the Deity, a 
third, with greater modesty, hépes to creep in by the door 
of which St, Peter holds the keys? Buddhists have in their 
six heavens and twenty superior seats a choice of every kind 
of bliss, suited to eyery liking, They* have the Islamite 
delights of sense in the heavens of Déwas with the houri 
nat-daughters. Then for the various kinds of meditation 
and mysticism they have the contemplative Byammii seats, 
while the four seats of Arupa afford réom for the moat 
transcendental speculation, 

Yet all these ideal realms of phantasy—the dreams of 
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sense, of contemplation and mystie tranee—-have nothing to 
do with the state of Ne’ban. It is net a “nothing” A 
“nothing ” that can be imagined is an all, for according to 
the laws of thought, non-existence can only be understood 
in a relative sense, The Buddhist system is much too logical 
to trouble itself with such incomprehqnsible jroblems, and in 
order to create no false impressions, the teachers surround 
the last state with the attmost possible uncertainty of ex- 
pression, The Buddhist yearns to return from the endless 
whirl and turmoil of existences to the calm of the first 
beginning. 


CUAPTER XII 
“rite NOBLE ORDER OF, TILE YELLOW ROBE 


That noble order of the yellow robe 
Which to dvs day standeth to help the world, 


ALL living creatures are plodding on x 
‘ the novle Eightfold Path which brings to peace ; 

aby lowks or by upper heights it goes, 

The firm soul hastes, the feeble tarrics, All 

will regeh the sun-lit snows. 

a 
The*monks in Lower Burma are fond of the comparison 
which steam lends them now. The holy fraternity are 
pushing on by mail train to the emancipation from constant 
successions of new births, while the weary layman toils 
aloug the dusty road on foot, or at best in a jolting bullock- 
cark; the mendicant pushes upithe stream of life inh huge 
throbbing paddle steamer ; the man yet in the world struggles 
along painfully against the current, and whirled about by 
cddies in a rude ganoe, Why, then, cannot all set forth on 
the path alike? = Partlysbecause of ignorance and its con- 
seqfences ; partly begause of ,he kan,which forms cach man’s 
life ; . 
‘The bogks say well, my Brothers! each man's life 
‘The qyitecome of his former living is, 
The bygone wrongs bring forth soows and woes, 
“Ihe bygone right breeds bliss. 


A man’s kan may be sufficient to gain him existence as a 

human being, but not enough to sustain hiss in the noble 

life of the monk. He may enter the noBle order, he mu¢t, 

indeed, if he would be olher than a brute beast; but his 

kan, the sum of actions that make up his life, the soul of 
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transmigrations, forces him to leave and enter the forest of 
the world, some from Want of the gift ‘of continence, some 
from ambition and desire for worldly power, some from a 
seeking after wealth, all from the predominance of some one 
of the hundred and twenty seit that incapacitate a man for 
the calm meditative life of the pyjn-9'n. ° 

In the Lord Buddha’s time, when a man adopted the 
faith, the requisites wereebelief in his teaching, a willingness 
to live in poverty and chastity, and under strict rules, All 
the applicant had to do was to renounce the ordinary pursuits 
of life, give up all his goods,take the vows, and he was forth- 
with a member of the Thengii. T’rom that time forwagd he 
lived in poverty, was depexdent upon alms for his food, and 
upon charity for a shelter for his head; he was a beikku, 
a mendicant, and only those who were auch were Buddhists. 
But as the believers increased, it was evidqnt that all could 
not wholly adopt the religious life, Many? had faith, but 
not faith cnough to support them in the styich rule of the 
socicty, and soon Buddhists became diyiqeé into the two 
classes of laymen who adopted and believed in the religions 
tenets, and the religious who abandoned the world entirely, 
and strove only to Jead the higher life. IIence also arose 
the hierarchy of the order, which exists to a certain extent 
in Burma, though very far from approaching the complete. 
ness of the system of Thibctawhere there is a pontifical court, 
an elective sacerdotal chief, and a college of superior Lamas. 
In this respect, however, Burman Buddhism fs as much closer 
to the primitive order in poljly as it is inexact observance 
of the ordinations of the Wini. ‘Tkeoretically, in the sacred 
assembly therg are but, three classes: , if 

The shin, ‘the novice, who has put on the fellow robe 
without becoming a professed member gf the order, aud 
probably with no other desire than that of obtaining: his 
“humanity” Thesé are called ko-ying, maungyshing, and a 
variety of other names, 

The u-pyin-sip, those who, having lived @& certain time in 
the monastery? haye been formally admitted to the assembly 
wéth a proscribed “ceremony, whereby the title of yahan is 
solemnly conferred, These are the pyit-shin, or religious. 

Finally, there is the pdngyi, the “Great Glory,” who by 
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virtue of prolonged stay+—ten years is the minimum—has 
proved his steadfastness and unflinching self-denial. 

This division of the fraternily is not far removed from 
the classification of Shin Gautama’s own time, when all 
people were regarded and addressed as dilyaka, laymen, 
who hear the preachiag gf the law, but are not yet con- 
verted to a firm acceptance of it; or upathaka, not merely 
hearers of the law, but steadfast believers and practisers of 
ils precepts, Nowadays the term dayaka is applicable to 
all mankind, for it is open to all to seck for refuge in the 


Law of Good. " 
Tyactically, however, there is a slightly extended distine- 
tion of rank. . 


1, The Shin, the postulant, 

2, The Pyk-shin, the religious, the full member of the 
order. 

3. Lhe Saya, always a pdngyi, the head of cach 
kyaung, or religious house, who controls all the inmates, 

q. The Gaing-Ak, the provincial, who has a jurisdiction 
extending over all the monasteries of a cluster of villages or 
over a whole district, giving advice in all the affairs of these 
communities, enforcing the, rules against malcontents, and 
correcting any abuses, 

5. The Sadaw, a royal teacher, or vicar-general of the 
order, who manages the entire affairs of the whole country, 
both* Burma and the Shan States, in religious mutters, 
These live in or near Mandalay, and are summoned 
thither on their appointment, There are ordinarily cight 
of them, all honoured with the title of Tha-thana-paing, 
Zé supreme in matters appertaining, to religion, It is a 
mistake to®speak of ¢#e Tha-thana-paing as a sort of Bur- 
mese Buddhist pgpe. ‘There is no such approximation to 
the heterodox Buddhism of Thibet, unless indeed the other 
sadaw-gyis have died, and there is but one remaining. Since 
the annexation of Upper Burma, the British Government 
has allowed th election of a single Thathana-paing and 
given letters patent to the monk chosen, | * 

In the time of native rule the teacher of the reigning 
king was always created a Sadaw, if indeed he had not been 
one before he was called upon to take a royal pupil. he 
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respect paid to him by the king was paid, not as to the head 
of the religion, but as 16 the personal teacher. The Burman 
in his prayers, o1 rather his meditations for the good of others, 
prays for his teacher before his parents, ‘The five pleasant 
things in the world are: the shade of irees, the shade of 
parents, the shade of teachers, ghee shade tof princes, the 
shade of the Buddha. 

It is this republican tendency of Buddhism that gives it 
such a wondeiful hold on the people. Rank does not confer 
on the mendicant greater honour, or release him from any of 
his obligations. The most earned and famous Sadaw must 
go forth every morning to beg his daily food. If he iw very 
aged and decrepit he may be excused to some extent, but 
every now and again he must totter forth to preserve the 
letter of the law and show a proper example of humility. 
His dress is the same as that of the most yecently admitted 
ko-yin, and in the cyes gf the world he hofds hopour, not 
because he controls the affairs of the assembly, but because 
he is so close to the verge of Ne’ban. “bhip efecling extends 
beyond the order into ordinary life. The religion brings all 
men down to the same level. ‘The poor man may be a king 
of nats in the next life; the weajthy sinner may frizzle in the 
awful pains of hell. There is no difference between man and 
man but that which is established by superiority in virtue ; 
and hénce it is that the sta® of women among Buddhigts is 
so very much higher than it is among Oriental peoples, who 
do not,hold by that faith, The Burmese woman cujoys 
many rights which her Upropean sisigr is cven now 
-clamouring for. e 

We have scen that, the whole malg population of Biirma 
enters the monastery, and that the great majority leave after 
avery short stay. Some, however, grow fogd of the monastic 
ways, and remain ,to study and qualifye themselves to he 
mendicants. In becoming pyin-sin they do noé acquire any 
new spiritual power, nor do they constitute themselves 
directly tcachers, of the people. In a sveligious system, 
which acknowiedges no supreme Deity, it is impossible for 
afy orie to intercede with a Creator whose existence is 
denied, in behalf of a man who can only attain to a higher 
staig by his own pious life and carnest self-denial, The 
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religious arc merely initiated into a higher stage, and be- 
come members of an order in which every individual is 
aiming at a greater degree of sanctity. The doots of the 
kyaung are always open as well to those who wish to enter 
as to those who wish to leave it, The longest stayer has 
the greatest henour. 4A yisilor monk, who has the greater 
number of wis, who has passed many lenten seasons in his 
yellow robe, will be shikho’d to, will receive the homage of 
the head of the monastery, even if he be a gaing-dk, and 
the stranger but a simple pongyi, 

In his ordination, therefore, the pyin-sin takes upon bim- 
self np burden in the shape of a cure of souls. He is not a 
priest like the Christian ministerp who undertakes to guide 
others to salvation. IIe has no trouble for his food ; a pious 
and kindly population supplics him far beyond his require- 
ments, and expgcts no service in return for this support. 
Iie has po scritions to prepare ; il, is not expected that he 
will preach the Jaw, and when of his own accord he occasion- 
ally does give an, exposition, it is not any feeble excogitation 
of his own, but the thoughts and words of the Great Master 
himself, or of the highest and noblest of the men of old, that 
he delivers. [lis natural rest is never broken in upon by 
calls to administer consolation and comfort to the sick and 
the dying. Even his leisure is seldom interrupted to be 
present at the last rites for the ead. He is not a minister 
of rdligion, and all he has to do is to scekshis own dgliver- 
ance and salvation, All that is compulsory on him is the 
observance of continence, poverty, and humility, with tender- 
ness to all living things abstraction from the world, and a, 
strict observance of a umber of moral preceyts, all tending 
to inculcate these things, 1 is curious perhaps, therefore, 
that greater ‘umkers do not don the yellow robe. As it is, 
however, there is ro lack of them, 

Previons ,to admission the postulant must have reached 
the age of twenty years and have obtained his parents’ per- 
mission, ‘The ,prigin of this stipulation, dates from the 
earliest times. When Gautama attained the Buddhaship 
his half-brother Nahda was vext heir, and was about to be 
proclaimed Crown Prince when he was persuaded to become 
‘yahan, ‘Thereupon Thudaw-dana, the king, obtained a 
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promise from the Buddha that ever after none should put 
on the celibate robe without his parents’tconsent. The can- 
didate must also give proof of a sufficient knqwledge of the 
Pareit-gyi, the Padiseit, the three Bitaghats, and the like. 
When it is understood that he has given satisfaction in 
these subjects, his friends provisle efor him the complete 
equipment of a mendicant, the sacred cight utensils which 
a pyin-sin cannot do withoul. These are :—~ 

1. The dugdt, a piece of yellow cloth of rectanpular 
shape, folded many times and worn over the teft ghoulder, 
with the ends hanging down behind and before. 

2. The kowut, a piece of cloth worn round theploins 
and reaching to the ankles? 

3. The thinbaing, a square-shaped cloth, yellow like the 
others, thrown cloak-fashion over the cheste and shoulders, 
and coming down as far as the knees, a 

4. The thabeit, or begging-pot, worn sispendgd round 
the neck by a cord. It is shaped like a larpp gircular soup- 
turcen with a rounded bottom, and has jo, lid, This must 
be carried round every morning to receive the alths of the 


pious, 
§. The kaban, a leathern girdle used for binding on the 


kowut, 

6. The pbkot, a short-handled axe used for splitting 
firewoSd and the like. c 

7, An at, or needle, ; 

8. A yesil, a sltainer, or water dipper, an apparatus for 
filtering the water which he dxinks, so that.he may not, even 
unwittingly, take animal life, 0 

To these pareik-kava shil-ba, these sacred cight utensils, 
is usually added an awana or yap, i lotus-leaf-Shaped fan, 
made from a single palm frond, with an edging of bamboo 
or light wood, and, furnished with a hamlle fashioned fike 
the letter S. The feaf used is that of the ‘Falapat palm, 
hence the name of Talapoins given to the members of the 
brotherhood by the carly Portuguese adventurers in Burma. 
Every mendicant gust have this fan with him when he gocs 
t¢ an assemblage where there are likely to be women present, 
in order that he may be thus able lo shut himself off from 
anyatemptation to carnal thoughts. The sight of half a 
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dozen or more solemn-visaged monks sitting on their mats 
and coyly hiding their faces behind these big fans is apt to 
raise a smile on the face of a foreigner. But there is no 
doubt that the regulation is well advised. Women are 
disturbers of anqguil meditation. 

When these gecessarjes have been provided, the candidate 
proceeds to the appointed Building, This is always a theia, 
a consecrated hall, built of teak, with open sides and the 
sacred three, five, or seven overlapping and diminishing roofs, 
not unlike the Albert Memorial in appearance, but much 
larger atthe base. Here the examining body is assembled 
to the number of ten or twelve, ordinarily, but a minimum 
of four will suffice if the ceremotiy is conducted in the 
jungle, The senior is appointed upyitsi, or presideni, and 
a secretary is nominated, whose duty it is to bring forward 
the candidate and to read the Kammawéasi, the ritual of 
ordination, Thas’is the most gorgeously ornamented of all 
the Burmdse books. It is writlen, fot in the ordinary round 
character, but” ings¢ uare letters painted on with a thick black 
resinous gum, er ae requires a special education to read it. 
The leaves are formed cither of the ordinary palm-leaf, thickly 
covered with red lacquer, and profusely ornamented round 
the border and between the lines with gilded figures of nats 
and elaborate scroll-work, or in the case of the more sacred 
monasteries, of the discarded wgistcloths of kings, None 
migh? wear these pasos after the Great King of Rightcous- 
ness had Lired of them, and many were therefore made’ usc 
of for this purpose. Portions of them are taken, doubled 
over, and then covered with numerous coatings of wood-oil 
and a paste composed of this same thitsi, with finely sifted 
burnt rice-husks, sawdust, and fce-water, until at last they 
become firm as a piece of cardboard, but vastly more pliant. 
Then the shects ate emblazoned, and the text painted on, 
the whole being enclosed between richl¥ ornamented teak 
boards. Tew more splendid-looking manuscripts can be 
seen anywhere. Occasionally copics are found engrossed on 
thin sheets of iver 'y or copper, but those on ths royal pasos, 
called Wut-lé Kammawisis, are most highlyesteemed. Ther 
text is always read in a peculiar way, in a high-pitched, jerky 
recitative, which is not without a certain impressive effect, 

a T 
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The following detailed account of the ceremony of initia- 
tion is taken from the second volume @f Bishop Bigandet's 
Life of Gautama, the bulk of it being a translation of the 
Kammawisi :— 


As soon as the pyin-sin have, taken heir places, the 
Kammawia-saya (the secretary) introduces the novitiant duly 
clothed and bearing the necessary utensils, The candidate 
kneels down, and, with his hands raised to his forehead and 
his body bent, repeats three times: 

“Venerable president, 1 acknowledge you t@ be my 
upyitsi,” 

The assistant, addressing himself to the candidate. Says 

“Dost thou acknowledge this to be thy father, and these 
thy sacred vestments ?” 

The candidate audibly answers “ Yes,” "and ‘then with- 
draws to a distance of twelve cubits from the assembled 
fathers, whom the Kammawi-saya addresses as, follows : 

“Venerable upyitsi, and you, brethrenj,here assembled, 
listen to my words, ‘The candidate who now stands in a 
humble posture before you solicits from the upyilsi the 
favour of being honoured with the dignity of pyinesin, [fit 
‘appears to you that everything is properly airanged and 
disposed for this purpose, I will duly admonish him.” 

Phen turning to the candidate he says: 

“O candidase, be attentive to my words, and Heware 
lest “on this solemn occasion thou utierest an untruth, or 
conceaiest aught from our knowledge, T.carn that there ave 
certain incapacitics and defects which render a person unfit 
for admission into our order, Moreover, when before the 
assembly thou art interrogaléd respecting such defects, thou 
art to answer truly and declare what_ incapacities thou 
mayest labour wider. Now this is not qhe time to remain 
silent and decline thy head ; every member of, the assembly 
has a right to interrogate thee at his pleasure, and it is thy 
bounden duty fo return an answer to all hiy questions, 

“Candidate? Art thou affected with leprosy or itny such 
odious malady Hast thou scrofula or any similar 
complaint? Dost thon suffer from asthina or cough? — Art 
thou affected with those complaints which arise from a 
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corrupted blood? = Art thoti afflicted by madness or other 
ills caused by giants, witches, or the evil spirits of the forests 
or mountains?” 

To cach question the candidate answers— 

“ From such complaints and bodily disorders I am free,” 

The examinatfon continues : 

© Art thou a man?” 

“Tam,” 

“ Art thou a truce and legitimate son?” 

“Tamy’ 

“ Art thou involved in debts ?’* 

“T am not” ‘ 

“Art thou the bondman and uUnderling of some great 
man?” 


“Tam not” * . 
“ Have thy payouts given their consent to thy ordination ?” 
“ They shave.” * 


“Fast thow reached the age of twenty years?” 

“T have” %a a 

“ Are thy vestments and sacred begging-bow! prepared ?” 

“They are.” 

“Candidate, what is thy name?” 

“ Wago (a vile and unworthy being).” 

“What is the name of thy master?” 

“JYis name is upyitsi.” 4 

‘fhe assistant then turns to the assembled ydhans and says: 

“Venerable upyitsi, and ye assembled brethren, be pleased 
to listen Lo my words | have duly admonished this candidate 
who secks from you admission to our order. Does the 
presen? moment appear 40 you 4 meet and a fits one for his 
admission? ff so, I will order him to approach.” 

The fathers remaining silent, the assistant instructs the 
postulant to go closeLo the assembly and tq ask that he may 
be received, “Phe candidate approaches the assembly, and 
sitting before them in a respectful attitude, resting on his 
heels, raises his joiaed hands and says threestimes, “T beg, 
O fathers of this assembly, to be admitted aseyahan, Have 
pity on me, take me from my present state of a layman, 
which is one of sin and imperfection, advance me to that of 
yahan, which is one of virtue and perfection.” cy 


a 
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The assistant then addresses’ the council and says: 

“Q ye fathers here assembled, hear my words, ‘This 
candidate, humbly prostrated before you, begs of the upyitsi 
to be admitted among us; he is free from all defects, 
corporcal infirmities, and mental incapacities that would 
otherwise debar him from entering our Holy state; he is 
provided with the patta and holy vestments, and he has duly 
asked the assembly ih the mame of the upyitsi for per- 
mission to be admitted. Now, therefore, Ict the assembled 
fathers complete his ordination. To whomsocver this seems 
good let him keep silenca ; whosoever thinks otherwise, let 
him declare that the candidate is unworthy of admission.” 

This he repeats thrice, and then continues: 

“Sinee then none of the fathers object, but all are silent, 
which is a sign that all have consented, so*therefore let it be 
done, Let this candidate pass out of the state of sin and 
imperfection into the perfect state of a yahan, and thus, hy 
the consent of the upyitsi and all the fethers, let him be 
received,” na” . 

The fathers must note down under what shade, on what 
day, at what. hour, and in what season the candidate has 
been received, " 

The reader of the Kammawii, addressing the candidate, 
continues : 

“Let the candidate attend to the following accgunt of 
tha duties which are incumbent upon him, and to the faults 
which, he must carefully avoid ;— 

“Tt is the duty of each member of our brotherhood to 
beg for his food with labour atid with the exertion of the 
muscles of kis fect, end though the whole course of ‘his life 
he must gain his subsistence by the labour of his feet (he 
must nol work with his hands, nor beg wilh his tonguc). 
He is allowed togmake use of all thins that are offered to 
him in particular, or to the society in general,that are usually 
presented in banquets, that are sent by letter, and that are 
given on theenew and full moon ands at festivals. O 
candidate, all these things you may use for your food,” 

Candidate, “ Sir, T understand what you tell me.” 

“Tt is a part of the duty of a member of our society to 
wear, through humility, yellow clothes made of rags thrown 
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about in the streets or among the tombs. If, however, by his 
talent and virtue, one*procures for himself many benefactors, 
he may receive from them for his habit the following articles, 
namely, cotton and silk, or cloth of red (of a Thibctan origin) 
or yellow wool,” 

Candidate, “#8 1 ate ingtructed so will I perform.” 

“Every member of the society must dwell in a house 
built under the shade of lofty trees.* But if, owing to your 
zeal and virtuc, you procure for yourself many benefactors 
who are willing to build for you a better habitation, you may 
dwell in it, The dwelling may ge made of bamboo, wood, 
or bricks, with roofs adorned with spires of pyramidal or 
triangular form.” . 

Candidate, “1 will duly attend to these instructions.” 

“Tt is incumbent upon an clect to use as medicine the 
urine of a cow or of a black bullock, whereon lime and the 
juice of a ,lemorf or other sour fruit has been poured, He 
may also use as medicines articles thrown out of markets, or 
picked up at the ,caxners of strects. He may accept for 
medicinal ‘purposes nutmegs or cloves. The following 
articles also may be used medicinally—butter, cream, and 
honey,” 

Candidate, “As Tam instractod so will I perform.” 

The newly initiated yahan is now warned against the 
four sins, the commission of any ane of which would cMtail 
the lo8 of the dignity he has just attained, + . 

The Kammawi - sayii gocs on: “ Elect, being now 
admitted into our gocicty, it is yo longer lawful for you to 
indulge in carnal pleasures, whether with yourself or with 
animits, He who is guilty of such a gin can yo longer be 
numbered athong the perfect. Sooner shall the severed 
head be joined again to the neck, and life restored to the 
breathless body, thai a pyin-sin who has committed fornica- 
tion recover IWs lost sanctity. Beware therefore lest you 
pollute yourself with such a crime.” 

Candidate, * As 1 am instructed so will | perform.” 

* Again, it is unlawful and forbidden for.an tlect to take 
things that belong to another, or even to covet them, although» 
their value should not excced a quarter of a tical (about six 
annas), Whoever sins even to that small amount is thereby 
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ane of his sacred character, and can no more be restored 
to his pristine state than the branchrent from the tree can 
retain its luxuriant foliage and put forth buds, Beware of 
theft during the whole of your mortal journey.” 

Candidate. “As T am instructed so will € perform.” 

* Again, an clect can never knawingly deprive any living, 
being of life, or wish the death of any onc, however tronble- 
some he may prove, Sooner shall the cleft rock reunile so as 
to make a whole, than he who kills any being be readmitted 
into the society. Cautiously avoid so heinous a cxime. 4 

Candidate. “As T am instructed so will I perfor m, 

“ Again, no member of our brotherhood can ever gtrogale 
to himself extraordinaryegifts or supernatural perfections, or 
through vainglory give himself out as a holy man; such, fot 
instance, as to withdraw into solilary plac, or on pretence 
of enjoying cestasics like the ariya, afterwards presume to 
teach others the way to uncommon spirRual attainments. 
Sooner the lofty palm-free that has been cul, down can be- 
come green again, than an elect guilty, of such pride be 
restored to his holy station, Take care that you do not 
give way to such an excess,” 

Candidate, “ As 1 am instructed so will perform.” 

(The pyin-sin who commits any one of these last four 
sins is iso facto excluded from the society. Nothin can 
palliate them, Other sins may be atoned for by penance 
and repentance, but one who has committed any one ot these 
crimes may indeed, if undetected, remain a member'of the 
order, but inwardly he no, longer belongs to it, Ile has 
become a living lic.) ” 


+ 


o a e £ 

These denunciations end the ceremony.e The tiewly 
made yahan falls in with the rest, and gn the rising of the 
council proceeds, i in company with them, to his own monas- 
tery. Tt is thus clearly seen that the mendicant reccives no 
spiritual powers whatever, He simply becomes a member 
of a holy society that he himself may observe the laws of 
the Mastcr “more perfectly. Ile has nothing to de with 
guiding his fellow-monks or the laity. The latter indeed 
may gain for themselves easy merit by pressing alms upon 
hign, but that can hardly be said to be a merit in the pyio-sia, 


. 
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They may also go and-consult him, and he will read 
portions of the Law,tand explain them as far as his learning 
permits. Ile occasionally reads the Law aloud in a rest- 
house near the pagoda on a feast day ; goes to a funeral, that 
the pious may have an opportunity of giving him presents, 
and so laying wp a gogd ytore towards the kan of a future 
existence. But it is the teaching of the youth of the 
country that is his chief credit, and*it is this that binds the 
country Lo Lhe support of the monastic system. 

Sometimes after the ritual of the Kammawa has been 
gone through, the sponsor of tha elected pyin-sin stands up 
and reads a selection from the full rule of the order, which 
contains 227 precepts, This iss called the Patimauk, or 
Book of the Enfranchisement, and its composition is attri- 
buted to the Iyord Buddha himself; but it is much more 
probably, indeed ,certainly, like the Kammawiéisi, the slow 
growth apd protluction of a long series of observant apostles. 
livery possikle action of the pyin-sin during the day is 
anticipated, andthe precise way in which it should be 
performed carefully set forth, The sins he may commit 
are divided under seven main heads, of which the first, called 
Parazikan, comprises the foug cardinal sins mentioned above. 
The others may be atoned for by confession to the kyaung- 
pogo or sayii, who appoints 4 penance or not as he thinks 
fit, at he punishments are not mevere in character, ald are 
ustially to water the sacred trees, to sweep out the rooms, 
to walk for a stated time in the heat of the sun, to carry a 
number of basketg of carth frgm one place to ancther, to 
slecp without a pillow, wr to keep a vigil by night in a 
chutthyard, But a sgrics of infractipns of {he law would 
meet with very severe treatment, if not from the heads of the 
monastery, then fyom the mass of the people outside, If a 
pyin-sin committed any one of the four cardinal sins, he 
would most sissuredly be unfrocked and turned out of the 
monastery doors Lo (he mercy of the people, and they would 
certainly stone him, and perhaps even pyt him to death. 
Such lapses, and even the commission of more genial offences, 
are very rare, for the weak-minded yahan is always free to 
turn layman whenever he chooses, without consulting any 
one but himself and his frailties. 
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The ceremony of Bessouiteaiealicn thabeit ik 
(literally, inverting the alms-bow!), is’ sufficiently solemn 
The monks gather in a circle round the culprit, and the 
latter part of the Kammawia, that which is read to drive 
sickness and evil spirits out of a town, is gravely recited by 
the abbot, the surrounding brethrem resporflling at the end 
of each sentence, When it is finished, his yellow robes are 
taken off him, his alms-bowl is turned mouth downwards, and 
be is hurried out of the monastery limits, [fs condition is 
pitiable. No one may speak to him; no monk vill take 
alms from him; he can acither buy nor sell; he is not 
allowed even to draw water from a well, or drink from the 
jars at a wayside zayat. ‘He is as much an outcast as any 
pagoda slave, and gricvous is the penance he must go 
through before he js once more received tuto the society 
even of laymen, It occasionally happens when there is much 
evil ‘living in a district, or if the people fire lax in their 
religious observances, that the brethren of thes kyaung put 
the neighbourhood under a ban by ieverting their alms- 
bowls, and refusing to go out begging, There is lo greater 

' proof of the power of the assembly than the rapidity with 
which this effects its purpose, The mast careless are brought 
to a sense of their sinfulness in a few days, Such excom- 
munication is, however, more and more rare, 

Before the death of the Lord Buddha, the yahang all 
addressed one another as awutthaw; but after he had 
attained the ne’ban of khan-das under the eng-pyin-hin 
(Shorea robusta), a recognition of relative yank was instituted. 
The inferiors, we are told, called the more advanced in the 
order, bante, while thas juniors were qidressed in their Turn, 
by their proper name, or that of their family. "In Burma, 
however, this regulation prevails only to agery slight extent, 
With the mendicayts, as with the royalty, and indeed with 
the populace at large, it is considered uncivilrto mention a 
person’s name in conversation, and his rank, or the kyaung 
he belongs to, ig used instead, or perhaps anly the desipna- 
tion of his sficrag! profession. ‘The Jaity indiscriminately 
amldress all wearers of the yellow robe as paya (lord). 

Similarly the “ punishment of Brahma,” recommended by 
the great master to be employed against weaker brethren, ts 
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little used. his punishment was calculated to isolate the 
offending brother, *The other yahans were to avoid speak- 
ing to him, to, the extent of not even uttering a rebulke, if he 
indulged in indiserect talk. Nowadays, when one pyin-sin 
is irritated with another, he docs not indeed talk to him, or 
go and abuse lytm, but ¢he gadvises the people to have nothing 
to do with him, and give him no alms. 

Indeed many laxities have erept in. Some casuists 
evade the rule against touching gold and silver. It is be- 
coming,lamentably common for monks, otherwise eminently 
pious and worthy of respect, not only not to refuse money, 
but actually to receive it with their own hands—covered 
with a handkerchief. Such unpyincipled playing with the 
lettei of the law is vehemently denounced by the Sulagandi, 
and disliked by the more carnest laymen, even when the 
pyin-sin does not personally shave so close to the wind, but 
bids oneyof hi schoolboys take ghe coin and put it in the 
box. Of a picee with this is the roundabout way of getting 
anything” the Menk may especially desire. He may not 
directly ask for anything, if it were even food to save him 
from starvation, far less must he bargain for the object he” 
wishes. Therefore an clakorate method of exchange has 
been invented by a yahan in whom the passion of covetous- 
ness was far from being extinguished, He says, such and 
such, a thing “is useless to m@; but what is the value of 
thate I have begging-bowls, iron, clay} and lacquer in 
abundance, but my robe is sadly worn and discoloured. 
That thengan is seomly and suitable for a holy man. Thrice 
hlessed is he that giveth alms, his merit will wax great.” 
Vel¥ often he thus gets the thing he wants without having 
to part with previous alms-gifls, Others, perhaps, a little 
more scrupulous, mention to the kappiyadiyaka, the manciple 
of the kyaung, th&t they would be glag to have such and 
such a things and he provides it out of the monastic funds. 
All this trifling with the spirit of the patimauk is, however, 
strenuously degounced by the Sulagandi, who in Lower 
Burma have gathered a large proportion pf the more right- 
thinking of the laity to their side. . Ld 

Some of the regulations of the Book of the EEnfranchise- 
-ment are very singular, but all may be traced to somegone 
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of the fundamental precepts, and are not so ludicrous as some 
unbelievers would make out, except foif the fact that they 
are set down so precisely when they might haye been left to 
the imagination. 

A monk must not build & monastery for himself without 
the aid of a benefactor. If his piety and adents are not 
such as to induce a Jayman to build a kyaung for him, let 
him patiently remain im the housc into which he was 
ordained, Ile must sec that the foundations of a monastery 
are not laid in a place where there are many inpects or 
worms, which would thus bepkilled. 

For a similar reason he must not dig himself, except in 
a sandy place, where thereecan be no animal life. Neither 
must he spit, nor do anything of that kind on green grass, 
nor in fresh water, nor is he allowed to climk trees, There 
was a discussion in the Lord Buddha's tine as to whether 
vegetation could be regarded as anywhere if the ladder of 
existence, Shin Gautama, on being asked, sqid,it could mot, 
Still trees and grass must not be destroyed,for they support 
life in other creatures, A yahan may not drive in a carriage 
or ride a pony, He must not travel in the same boat o 
remain under the same roof with a woman, or even with a 
female animal, When he walks abroad he must acither 
walk fast nor dawdle and lounge about the streets, Te must 
allow fo woman to wash os clean his rebes, nor eat food 
cooked by female shands, if he can get any other; Ifa worn 
offers rice in ber hand, he may take but not eat i, Te must 
not look into a brother's thabgit, as suggesting that he docs 
not receive much alms. Tle mustenot cat his food to 
last_ mouthful, and myst avoid high|y-seasoned dishes « 
tending to heat the blood. 

In return for their self-denial the pyin-giu are bountifully 
honoured by the people, from the sovereifin on the thione, 
who vacates his seat for the tha-thana-baing, te the beppat 
in the street who prostrates himself in the dust when the 
yahan passes by, , In the country villayes all make obeisance 
when the mendicant passes, and the women kuecl down on 
each side of the road, Such outward marks of respect are 
not usual in the Jarger Lowns, but there is no lack of venera- 
tion, and all make way for the monk when he watks abroad. 
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The oldest layman assumes the title of disciple to the last 
inducted pyin-sin, ind, with clasped hands, addresses him as 
payi, the highest title the language affords, The monk's 
commonest actions, walking, cating, sleeping, arc referred to 
in honorific language, different fram that which would be 
used of a layman, or avery of the king, performing the same 
thing, The highest officials bow down before them, and 
impose upon themselves the greatest sacrifices, both of time 
and money, to build splendid kyaungs for them, and minister 
to their wants, Finally, the monk’s person is sacred and 
inviolable. Nothing he does gan subject him to the civil 
law, He bears the title of Thagiwin Mintha, Thagiwin 
Prince, as the heir of the scion of ‘Kapilawut, and receiver of 
his inheritance, 


CHAPTER XHI 
‘TIRE MONASTERLES 


OursipeE every village in Barma, no matter how small, there 
stands a pongyi kyaung. There may have been no one 
wealthy cnough, or zgalous cnough, to build a pagoda, or 
the proximity of some ancient and eminently famous shrine 
may have rendered unnecessary a general sifoscripjion for 
such a purpose, but there is always a building for,the mendi- 
canis, Away from the noise of the people».farthe monastery 
must not have secular houses near it-—surrounded by great, 
well-foliaged trees, tamarinds, mangoes, jacks, cocoa-nut, and 
areca, and palmyra palms, sal tregs, and the tha-bye-bin, to 
shield them from the heat and supply them with fiuit, the 
monks’ position is well caleulated to attract those who are 
tired ofthe tumult and bickavings and sorrows of the world. 
There the pyin-sinepass their time without a care to ruffle 
the tranquil current of their lives ; without trouble as to their 
food, for ‘a pious and kindly population sypplies them far 
beyond their wants; with no irksome duties, for nothing is 
required of them in regurn ; with no gare but how to fret 
through the day with as litle trouble and ennui as* possible ; 
secking nothing but the fulfilment of the Ligy, and the path 
to eventual deliverance from the misery Of ever-securringt 
existences ; no wonder many novices come to like the wiys 
of the religious house and yearly swell the ranks of the 
order, so that therg are no signs, two thousand five hundred 
years alter the unging of the icligion, of any weakening of 
ite«strength, 

The firs, beikkus dwelt under the shade of the forest 
trees, or perhaps in small huts erected there to shelter them 
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from the pitiless sun and-the raging of the storms, This is 
the explanation of the circumstance that every Budh is 
specially connected with some tree, as Shin Gautama with 
the bawdi-bin, the banyan, under which he attained his full 
dignity, and the eng-gyin-bin, the Storea robusta, under 
which he was»sborn and lied, and, as we are told, the last 
Budh of this world cycle, Arimadeya, will receive his Buddha- 
ship under the Mesva ferrea. lence the regard for trees 
which the Burmans share with so many other nations, 
ancient and modern, and the fact that a clump of palmyras 
and tamarinds seen in the distance infallibly suggests a 
momstery. It is not to be supposed, however, that it was 
the intention of the Lord Buddha that the sacred order 
should remain far away from mankind in lonesome huts in 
the depths of ¢he forest. Very carly,in his teaching, kings, 
nobles, and wealthy men vied with one another in erecting 
spacioug and Magnificent dwellings for the Budh himself and 
his disciples. Most noted among these were the Zctawun 
Monastery, built hy the rich man Anatabein, within which 
the celébrated Mingala Th6t sermon was preached by the 
Buddha to a pious-minded déwa; the Pdppaydn Kyaung 
and that of Weluwun buit by the wealthy dame Withaka 
and King Bimbathara of Razagyo, to both of which Shin 
Gantama frequently retired to spend the rainy season of 
Lent. These were all magnificently adorned; artd it is 
expressly mentioned that the pious need sparc themselves 
no expense in constructing and adorning such religious 
buildings, though the inhabiant of the most gorgeous of 
them dresses in no way differently from the humblest 
aitthorite, and has ng more costly ujensils, 4 

Orditarily the monastery is built of teak, though in 
many places, both in Mandalay and Lower Burma, brick 
buildings are being crected, notwithstanding the prejudice 
that exist» against them from their greater liability to 
damage in the case of earthquakes. The shape is always 
oblong, and the inhabited portion is raised on posts or pillars, 
some eight or ten feet above the ground, “hey are, like all 
the other houses in the country, never more than onc siasy 
high ; for if it is an indignity to a layman to have any one 
over his head, it is much. more so to a member gf the 
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brotherhood. The space between the ground and _ the floor 
of the kyaung is always kept open and is*never used except 
by the school-boys, who have not arrived at notions of 
personal dignity, and find the locality retired and convenient 
for games at gon-nyin-to, and the discussion of forbidden 
eatables, or subjects of conversation. «There “are always a 
few pariah dogs there too, dozing off the surfeit of food they 
have had from the morning begying-pots, or the offerings at 
the pagoda, A flight of steps of stone or wood leads up to 
the verandah, which extends all along the north and, south 
sides, and frequently all rouml the building. If the steps 
are of stone, or rather brickwork covered with plaster, they 
are usually adorned at the f6ot by propylwa in the shape of 
two bilus, or a couple of mandt-thiha-—curious creatures, 
half man half lion—usually bold enough in‘conception, if 
somewhat rough in execution, ‘Tiers of trefoil heads usually 
characterise the parapets when they are of mason work, 
When the ladder is of wood it is covered with spiriAed carving 
in deep relief, representing nats and ogres, Aifncing , figures 
and grim warriors, with abundant seroll-work as everywhere 
else throughout the building. 

From the raised floor thus reached, rises the building, 
with ticr upon tier of dark massive roofs, giving the appear. 
ance of many stories when there is actually but one, for the 
reason dlready mentioned, ‘This style of roofing was allowed 
only fog religions btildings, for the royal palaces, and for the 
houses of 7a few high officials who acquired the honour hy 
special patent, and with whom he form andenumber of roofs 
was a matter of regulation settled Ify the sumptuary laws, 
Under British gule it is pracpically cpnfined to monastic 
buildings and the houses of feudatory chiefs. ‘Mis. spire- 
like style of roof is called pyathat, aud preperly there are 
but three kinds: wih three super-impoked roofs called 
yiima, with five roofs called thuba, and with seven, as the 
royal palace and the most sacred kyaungs, called thnyama, 
The ends of the gaples are adorned with pinnacles or finials, 
each with a cufiouy wooden flag al the top and crowned 
wi a hti, gilt and furnished with bells, copper, silver, or 
gold, the whole being claborately carved, The triple, quin- 
tuple,-nd septuple roofs of the monastic houses, with their 
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elaborate adornments, there is lite doubt found their origin 
in the opportunity which wood gave for the development of 
ornament in the way of carving. If the wooden monasteries 
are compared with the strikingly similar wooden churches in 
Norway-—at Hitterdal, for example, or Borgund—we have a 
proof that naluse, undex like circumstances, always produces 
like results from human ingenuity, It may he added that 
the simple tumulus, which was the original idea of the bell- 
pagoda, is also found in the Scandinavian havg. 

The kyaung accommodation is very simple. It consists 
in the main of a great central hall divided into two portions, 
one Igvel with the verandah where the scholars are taught, 
and most of the duties of the monastery carried on, and the 
other a raised dais, two feet or so above the level of the rest 
of the building., Seated upon this the yahans are accustomed 
to receive visitors, and at the back, against the wall, are 
arranged the images of Buddha, a large one usually standing 
in the centre on a kind of altar with candles, flowers, pray- 
ing flags, and other offerings placed before it, and on shelves 
alongside? a number of smaller figures of gold, silver, 
alabaster, clay or wood, according to the popularity of the 
kyaung and the faith of thg neighbourhood. Close by are 
placed also the manuscript, chests, sadaiks, small shrines, 
models in wood of monasteries and pagodas, the fans and 
other religious implements of the pyia-sin and the gitts of 
the Pious, heaped together ordinarily in very careless fashion, 
The central image is almost invariably placed on the castern 
side of the building. There aye occasionally dormitdrics for 
the monks, but as a rule they sleep in the central hall, 
wheve the mats which form their bedsymay be geen rolled up 
round the apillow against the Wall, In many monasteries 
there is a special room for the palm-leaf scribes, offen 
detached from theamain building, as are the cook-room and 
the bathing-hpuses, i 

The whole area of the extensive compound in which the 
monastery stands is enclosed by a heavy,tcak fence with 
massive squared posts and rails, seven or, eight feet high. 
AN within this parawun is sacred ground, and the laity, whee 
they enter, take off their shoes and carry them in their hands, 
This rule applies to the highest in the land, and wheg a 
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Shan prince or a bigh official arrives on his eclephant, he 
must dismount at the monastery gate, and come in reverently 
barefooted, Within the one encircling fence there may he, 
and usually are, quite a number of separate ‘buildings like 
that described, with their ecclesiastical roofs towering up, 
dark, or glittering with gold-leaf_ among the bright green 
foliage of the pipul and tamarind trees. Each house has a 
prior or superior, with his.two or three brethren, and a certain 
number of probationers and scholars, and in the central 
building dwells the gaing-6k, or sadaw. In a corner of the 
compound, or just outside, there is almost always avthein, a 
building for the performance of various rites and cerempnics, 
moic particularly for (he,cxamination and ordination of 
yahaus, The ground on which these stand is not only holy 
now, but has always been so since the Lov) Buddha first 
preached the Law. When a new thein is to be built it is 
usually found possible to exhume the remainseof an old build- 
ing of the same kind, this proving the immemoriaf sanctity 
of the site. Otherwise the ground is dedicated to religion 
in perpetuity. The consecration of the ground in” however, 
rare in these latter times, though several times the British 
Government has been asked to make a formal grant of land, 
to, be used for religious purposes, Not far from Rangoon, 
in the neighbourhood of the Kyaik-ka-san pagoda, there is 
a theifti-gyi, regarded as parjicularly holy, from the tradition 
that it is built ever the remains of one of the yah@uda, 
who brought the remains of Shin Gautama to Rangoon. 
Within the monastery precincts are usually, also, one of 
two tasaungs, highly ornamented dectums, erected over an 
image of the Buddha, Very many zealous priors pute up 
marble stones, or finger-posts; at certain points beyond the 
Parawun, with inscriptions on them to the effect that U 
Adcisa’s or Pyinyazawta’s monastery is to the westward, or 
southward, and you must got kill animats or conduct your. 
self in an unseemly manner near it, It is the ignoring on 
the ignorance of this injunction which has brought many 
sporting Tf ngléshonen into trouble, and fed them to believe 
hat the yahans condemn shooting altogether, and day them- 
selves out to thwart it; whereas the intention is only to 
avoid witnessing, if possible, what they regard a» a flagrant 
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sin, and especially to protect the pigeons, which usually 
flock about the monastic trees. Not many people in 
England would think of going to shoot in a churchyard, 

The majority of kyaungs in the jungle and in the smaller 
towns are plain teak wood, or brick and lime structures, 
with more or lesk ornate casving and moulding, and interior 
decorations ; but to sce the really gorgeous ecclesiastical 
buildings one must journey to Mandalay, There the 
Kyaung-daw-gyi, the Royal Monastery, is the most striking 
collection, of edifices of their kind to be seen in the world. 
At the foot of Mandalay Hill, just outside the castern gate 
of thevity, it extends over an area of a good many acres. 
Every building in it is magnificent’; every inch carved with 
the ingenuity of a Chinese toy ; the whole ablaze with gold- 
leaf and a mositic of fragments of looling-glass, embedded 
in a resinous gum, while the zinc roofs glisten like silver in 
ihe sun, gnd the golden bells on, the gable spires tinkle 
melodiously with every breeze, The huge posts are gilt all 
over, or covered’ with a red lacquer; the eaves and gables 
represent all kinds of fantastic and grotesque figures. The 
interior is no less elaborate, the panels of wall and ceiling 
are some carved, some diapered with the mosaic mirror work, 
glistening like polished metal with a rough gold mesh net 
thrown over it, The wood-carving is particularly fine , the 
effect i some places, where the Ifrds, pecking, taking wing, 
alighting, and in every other varicty of attitude, arc so, cul 
as to appear to underlie the profuse flower  tyacery, 
being especially clever. Thesamount of gilding, spread 
thickly over every part Of the kyaung, alone represents 
many hundred pounds... Singular from its plaia unadorned 
appearance #8 the high, brown (eak-wood tower in one corner, 
to which the Sadew-gyi and his monks occasionally with- 
draw, to devote theihsclves to contemplation and the task of 
learning to ki»w themselves and the khandas, as well as the 
Seit and the Seikdathit. For this withdrawal from their 
gorgeous surroupilings, to indulge in abstraat thought, they 
have the example and precept of the Lord,Buddha himself, 
who, even when he reposed as a babe on ihe bosom of his™ 
aunt Gautami, gave himself over to contemplation. 

The whole of the flat land between Mandalay Hill and 
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the city walls was formerly covered with monasteries, cach 
of them standing separate and enclésed within its own 
parawun, and almost all presided over by a sadaw, a monk 
of the highest rank. ‘They were thus entirely independent 
of each other, One of the most interesting for IMnglish- 
men is the Thiho Taik, the “Ceyion Monastery,” presided 
over by Lingayfima, a sadaw who was in great favour with 
Mindén Min, the last king but one. The term tail is 
always applied to a “bishop's monastery,” as implying that 
his is the chief of a number of kyaungs, all under, his care, 
and in which he makes eccasional sojouns, The Thiho 
Taik is peculiar for ils trim appearance. It is vern new ; 
the under part of all tke buildings is of brick; the com- 
pound is kept scrupulously clean ; there is not a single large 
tree in it, and the parawun is a neat sewn-wood fence, 
instcad of being, as is the case almost everywhere clse, com- 
posed simply of huge stems of trees placed’side ky side in 
the ground, ‘The sadlaw himself is a very enlightened mau, 
He has been several times to Rangoon to worship at the 
Great Pagoda, and to decide on questions in dispute, Ile 
has, in his library, copies of the Mnglish Scriptures in the 
Burmese version of Judson, and has read them through, 
Numbers of American Baptists’ tracts, and the sacred books 
of other religions, have also a place in his manuseript chests, 
These are all deposited #1 a separate building standing in 
the middle of the enclosure, and used for no other ptirpose, 
except that the scribes sit here making copics of borrowed 
MSS,, or setting down notes of the leagned bishop himself, 
The palm-leaf book is still universal, and the work of making 
up a volume.is therefare very laborioys ; for the most prattised 
manipulator cannot, with his agate style and Nght strip of 
palmyra-lcaf, exceed the speed of an Epglish boy who has 
just got over the, preliminary difficultits of pot-hooks and 
hangers, The letters scratched on the leaf ave made more 
distinct by the application of crude ecarth-oil, This serves 
to darken the writing, as well as to preserve the book, ‘The 
regular series gre always laymen, and it fs a matter of 
wvery considerable unpleasantness to the cenobites, that the 
cleverest of them are very often uncommonly bad livers, 
spending all their gains in libations of “Old Tom,” or little 
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balls of opium. These vagaries are, however, frequently 
winked at, for a copyist who can write neatly and with 
accuracy is far from being common, 

The Thiho ‘Taik library is a model in its way. It is 
nearly the best monastic collection in Mandalay, and is 
certainly far better arrawged than any other. The sadaiks, 
or manuscript boxes, are arranged in three rows, one over 
the other; the théts and zits-—the sermons and birth-stories 
—of the Lord Buddha below; above them the Cinghalese 
commentarics and exegeses; and on the top shelf Burmese 
translations and the explanations,of various learned sadaws, 
Tiach ahest contains a large number of different books, every 
separate collection of leaves being enclosed between wooden 
boards, some plain, some carved in high relief, with figures 
of déwas and demons, Round this is wrapped a kabalwe, 
a square piece of cloth with inwoven scenes from the sacred 
books, or por tioi’s of the Law, and the formula used at the 
pagoda, Mogt of these are of silky very often with narrow 
slips of bamboo worked in so as to give stiffness to the 
whole, Intsicad of this, or sometimes in addition, is used 
the si-si-gyo, a riband, about two fingers’ breadth, and 
upwards of a yard in length. , This is knitted or crocheted 
in a peculiarly close fashion, which puzzles English ladies. 
On it is worked the name of the owner, his titles and dis- 
tinctions, and whatever other aspigations he chooses to “add. 
"They *are very neat, and quite casy to read, an advantage 
which docs not always characterise Berlin wool work. The 
king’s grants of foyest land, mgnopolies, and the liké, were 
usually executed in this way, 

All the boxes are kept carefully logked, andthe door is 
barred at night, for such a library represents years of labour, 
and could only wijh the greatest difficulty be replaced. It 
is only in Mandalay that libraries of any value are to be 
found. In Lewer Burma the majority of the kyaungs do 
nol even possess a complete copy of the three parts of the 
Bitaghat, the Buddhist Bible, and some fey have nothing 
beyond a copy of the Kammawasi, and perhips a Malla 
Lingaya Wultu, a life of the Lord Buddha, or something ofa» 
the kind, Many others have, no doubt, valuable collections, 
but the monks are ignorant, they cannot read the bogks 
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themselves, and they do not care to exhibit them to those 
who can, Consequently, they moulder away in the bottom 
of the sadailk, crushed away into the darkest corner of the 
main room of the monastery. It is, perhaps, nol surprising 
that the most learned monks do not belong to the large 
towns, but come from remote kyaungs in the depths of the 
jungle. This is true also of Upper Burma, for though the 
sadaws in Mandalay are the most learned in the country, 
they have acquired their reputation in jungle monasteries, 
and have only been summoned to the royal city when their 
fame has spread over the land, and the title of royal teacher 
has been conferred on them. ° 
The main room of» Lingayfima’s Monastery contains 
a great number of curiosities collected by the Burmese 
Embassies on their Jravels through Europes Most of these 
were presented by the Kin Wun-pyi, the head of the mission, 
and are in many ways,most interesting, ' Prominent is a 
large photograph album, emblazoned with the, Italian royal 
arms and containing a fine collection, of views. Another 
album is filled with cartes of members of the’ Embassy, 
notably of the lamented Naingan-gyaw Wun-dauk, the 
portly and good-natured “ Pio Nono” of the Dai/y Mews, who 
seems never to have missed being photographed wherever 
he went, and figured {n every style, from the penny smudge, 
appirently taken on a country race-course or oytside 
Battersea Park, to the coloured and gilt grandeur of 
a Neapolitan cabinet. The author of the Lwevelopedta af 
Burmese Literature bad no motion of changing the expres. 
sion of his face, however. He lodks stolidly like just having 
had his dinger in every impression, and the multipliGhtion 
of photographs serves principally as a means of comparing 
different styles of art, and exhibiting dhe great stock of 
clothing which the worthy Wun-dauk carfied about with him. 
In addition to the photographs, there is a great collection 
of engravings, some of them very valuable; and mixed up 
with these are {9 be found some very queer,items ---old hotel 
bills, adverti8emgnts of gigantic hosiery establishments, with 
mpictures of the same at the Lop, circus play-bills, shilling 
view guides, some sheets of the Grap/ie, the font page of 
the wrapper of Punch, and a few railway tickets. These are 
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all carefully preserved, along with many other gifts of the 
home-keeping pious? rolls of yellow cloth, Dutch clocks, 
betel-nut boxes, spare spittoons, and begging-pots, rugs, and 
pots of honey. The images of the kyaung, contrary to the 
usual custom, are placed in a glass case in the centre of the 
room, instead ofeat theeas, end. ‘This situation ts due to 
their value, most of them being of silver or gold, and one or 
two studded with precious stones. 

The Thiho Tail was certainly one of the neatest and 
most mejhodically arranged monasteries to be seen any- 
where. Unfortunately it was lwwnt with many others in 
the yaar of the Annexation. There were many more 
gorgeously decorated, and still more that were larger, The 
biggest in Burma was probably the Maha Yatana Paung- 
daw, which stow near the great Arakan Pagoda in the 
suburbs of Mandalay, and was in great part burnt 
down in 4879.*% The building, with its encircling platform, 
measured 449 feet by 200, and “was supported by 404 
massive teak treeg, none less than two feet in diameter, and 
the central posts, which upheld the topmost tier of roof, 
must have been quite eighty feet in height. Near Maul- 
mein, in Lower Burma, there js another kyaung remarkable 
for the huge girth of its posts. 

The brick monasterics are commonest in the neighbour- 
hood of Mandalay and other old gapitals, They are covered 
with dhunam, and in place of having a spires are themselves 
built in the form of a pya-that, rising in the shape of 
rectangular terraceg to a consiglerable height, Rouhd the 
central hall, which is often divided by a gilt railing across 
the Bentre, are a number of cloisters, and coyyidors, which 
ensure a perpetual cool breeze, ” Many of these monasterles 
are adorned with ,fresco paintings in the hall and in the 
honeycomb of corritlors, representing usually scenes from the 
Ziits, passages in the life of Shin Gautama, an especially 
favourite one being the Jataka of Nemi, where the pious 
prince is represented as a white ghostly figure in a chariot, 
passing, like the pews Aéneas, through the disntal abodes of 
hell and the six heavens of the nats, Some other represenap 
tations portray the occupations of daily life, such as feasting, 
hunting, weaving, and the different nationalities to be sgen 
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in the country, A very common scene shows the punish. 
ment which awaits fishermen in the hext existence, The 
miserable destroyer of animal life is represented as dangling 
by the tongue on a fish-hook, while demons jerk him into 
the air, and drop him back into a lake of burning pitch. 
Many of them have inscriptions-below to explain the subject 
of the picture. Thus in Pagan :— 

“When King Ne-bin Min-gyi reigned in Methila over 
the ten governors, according to the old books, the Thagya 
Min came from the nat heavens to help him” —, 

“In the Monastery WYatana Shwe-daing, our Lord 
preached the Patenédn Tagayo, and remained several mays.” 

© Shin Thumeda (Gautama), in the land of Thudawdana, 
received the Buddhaship under the banyan tree.” 

“Paya Alaung,Theidat (the embryo Dudh, Prince Sid- 
dartha), the King’s son, married 4000 charming Yathe-mya.” 

“Our Lord rides on the clephant Nalagiri.” , 

And so on in great variety, One also offen finds such 
a notice as this scrawled on the walls “Jn order to be pre- 
pared and to gain happiness in the scats of mén, of nats, 
and of ne’ban, the rice-pots are set in order, the images are 
erected, and the paintings on he walls painted.” 

The monasterics are buili, supported, and furnished by 
the pious, but there are not a few of them that have con- 
sidefable sums of moncy lgid away, usually under the control 
of the kappiya-diyaka, the layman who lives in the kyaung, 
and” provides for the wants of its inmates, A number of 
the royal fields round abouts Aungbinle, ahore the Burmese 
army assembled to seek victory before entering on a cam- 
paign, were get apart,for the use of fhe Royal monasidfy at 
Paya Gyi, and the revenues were kept in a Muge money- 
chest, which was always under the cae of a guard of 
soldiers. Much of the moncy was deYoted to the adorn- 
ment of the adjacent pagoda, None canebe spent on 
embellishing the monastery itself! That would be as great 
a sin as if a mogk should build one for himself, besides that 
it would be depriving the populace of much opportunity for 

againing merit, 

There are a few monasteries of the Pénnas here and 
tligre in the large towns throughout the country, These 
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Brahmin priests were originally brought captives from 
Manipur, and have been employed as astrologers ever since, 
their ranks being occasionally recruited by new arrivals 
One of the requests preferred to Colonel Symes on his 
embassy to Ava in 1796 was that he would persuade the 
Governor-General to send a Jearned Brahmin and his wife 
to the capital, The race*has been maintained tolerably 
pure, and the Pénna is readily distinguishable in the streets 
from the pongyi. The astrologers muster naturally in 
greatest force in Mandalay, and their monastery there is 
situated In a magnificent grove of trees south of the town, 
and close to the cemeteries. Unlike the native religious, 
they do not raise their houses on, posts above the ground, 
hut follow the Indian custom of having the mat-covered 
earth for their flgor. Foreigners are not admitted into their 
temples, but there is no objection t8 the images being 
brought out by™ Pénna for exhibition to his friends. They 
worship Rrishna and twenty-five other deities, but have all 
but no congrégation,, few of their faith coming to Mandalay, 
and thoselaymen” who were carried 4 away at the same time as 
themselves into captivity having turned to the Buddhist faith, 

No yahan is allowed to have a separate monastery built 
for him until he has spent fi five full Wa under the discipline 
of a prior, These Lents must also be consecutive, Accord- 
ing to their seniority in this respect the monks obtain names. 
Thiwa pyin-sin who has spent five years—which of course 
is implied by the Wai—is called Anuti, and is a fit object 
for the pious to honour by erecting a special kyaung Yor him, 
When he has been’ ten ygars in the order he is addressed as 
Mymaa-ti, and those who have remained steadfastly for 
twenty years, altain tothe fullthonour of Malli-ti, Such a 
self-denying man is always sure of a magnificent funeral 
when he dies. ‘ 

It is a vary good point about the li in the monastery 
that the great austeritics and absurd mortifications of the 
flesh indulged in by the Brahminical houses find no place 
with the Buddhists, who reject them as unilecgssary and un- 
profitable, The life of the initiated is orfe of constant self- 
denial; all superfluities and luxurics are renounced ; all tha 
is calculated to excite the passions is forbidden; but there 
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are no revolting self-inflicted penances such as are regarded 
as meritorious in themselves by the followers of the Hindu 
ereed, JFasts and penitential deeds are indeed recommended 
to those living in the world, but that is because such methods 
are the best means for weakening the passions, and increasing 
the power of the spirit as against the flesh, , They are not a 
part of perfection, They are udt even on the direct way to 
the attainment of perfection. That is only to be achieved 
by meditation, by pondering on the various aspects of the 
substances and truths in the world, ‘Therefore the pyin-sin 
do not make any difference, except in the case off the very 
austere, in the observance of the appointed duty days, ghuing 
which it is incumbent on the laity to abstain from food up 
till mid-day. After noontide the yahan never cats, Con- 
siderable scandal is sometimes caused by thetricks of sundry 
of the weaker vessel& They sit all day with their back to 
the sun, and if in the afternoon they feel hungry, they ask a 
scholar if it is yet noon. © The wily kyaung-tha, tWinking to 
escape a thrashing on the morrow, promptly answers that it 
is a good way off twelve o'clock yet, and Grings waerewithal 
to solace the hungry religious, ‘The falsehood, or suppressta 
vert, on the part of the scholar i isa venial offence at his age, 
and the yahan escapes sin, for if he breaks tho law it is 
because he was deceived. Again, Kuglishmen are often 
puzzled to know, in a country where, even now, clocks are by 
ho means common, and whiere they are found, usually*show 
the wrong time, how it is that the people know what o'clock 
itis, Whe matter is simple cnough when, the sun is to be 
seen, for its course is pretty nearly the ‘same all the year 
round, and the Burman is tolerably skilled in guessing the 
time from its height or from thre lengthy of the shacows thrown, 
But it is different during the rainy season, when the sun is 
often not to be scen for weeks at a time. & Here, however, so 
say the yahans, wh6m it most seriously concerns, a singular 
dispensation of nature steps in to their aid. The cocks and 
hens of Buddhist countries are not as the tame villatic fowl 
of Western lands} I do not refer to their powers of flying, 
which are sufficierfly irritating to hungry life-taking voyagers, 
‘But to the fact that the cocks crow at stated hours, four 
times a day—at sunrise, noon, sundown, and midnight, 
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They thus inform the inmates of the kyaung when they must 

cease cating for the Uay, and enable thém to obey the pro- 

visions of the Patimanuk, ‘This useful acquirement of the 

Buddhist chanticleer was acquired in a singular way, Sundry 

books of the Bedin were burnt as containing unlawful 

cabalistic teachings. Among these was the A-tappana Bedin, 

When the fire had died out the barn-door flock came and 

pecked at the ashes, and so assimilated the astronomic lore: 
contained in the book, I never had the opportunity of 
watching any particular cock to see if he actually crowed 

four times a day at the times reported. They fly about so, 

that for purposes of observation they might just as well be 

jungle fowl. 

Thus even the powers of nature conspire for the well- 
being of the monks. It has been shown how the laity 
provide them with food and splendid divellings. It may be 
wahesitatingly asserted that the most luscious fruits and the 
most. delicate viands all find theft way to the monasteries, 
A single instance vill show to what an extent this is carried, 
In jungle? places, *where in ;the dry season there is often a 
great dearth of water, one spring is always set apart for the 
kyaung, because it would be a great sin, as well as being 
unpleasant for the yahan, to drink water which had been 
stirred up, and for that reason would be more likely to con- 
tain animal life, This reservatign often compels the entire 
village to wall a mile or more for a supply, of water, a very 
serious inconvenience to the casy-poing Burman, In drdes 
that strangers and passers-by may have no excuse fot drink- 
ing from the monastic well, a yellow cloth is hung over it 
frons a bush or a post crected for the purpose, Here again 
a stumblingy block and “stone of offence is set up in the way 
of the ignorant or sunrefiecting foreigner, 

lverything near the monastery is rendered sacred, not 
merely when jt is enclosed in the parawtn, but as far as the 
prior may choose to proclaim it. This is especially common 
in the case of the large tanks or bricked reser voirs which the 
pious dig in many parts of the country, Thesewre frequently 
well stocked with fish and turtle, and When the monkg, 
declare them sacred, the fish often become wonderfully tame 
from the abundant food that is brought them by yahans 
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solicilous as to their welfare. A regular thing after worship 
in the Arakan Pagoda at Mandalay is ‘to go and feed the 
great turtle in the tank at the back of the cloisters. There 
are rows of women selling balls of cooked rice, cakes, and 
other delicacies which the pious buy for the consumption of 
the sacred reptiles. There was great consternation when, in 
March 1879, the tank dried up and many of the huge 
creatures died before the people could get water enough 
from the river, brought in chatties and houschold utensils, to 
save them from such a sad fate. The circumstance was 
supposed to be a sign from,the nat guardians of the place 
of their abhorrence and anger at the shedding of tha royal 
blood by King Theebaw in his holocaust of February. But 
taking further and totally innocent life seemed a rather 
singular fashion of expressing disapprobation, 

The dog-fi sh of the ‘Thihadaw Monastery, situated on a 
small island in the middle of the third aud? lowest defile of 
the Irrawaddy, are particularly celebrated, and, having been 
referred to by every traveller in Burrya, the Title kyaung 
with ils stone pagoda (one of the few of that matetial in the 
country) has become a regular show-place for all passengers 
to Bhamaw. The great fivg-fecl-long, gape - mouthed 
creatures seem to know their bounds, and do not wander 
farther than half a mile or so from their sanctuary, 

But this is far from Kging such a remarkable case as 
previous writers. have seemed to imply, There is a®tank 
with*tame fish at the Maze Monastery near the Shwe Dagén 
pagoda®in Rangoon. All fponastic tangs have fish more 
or less tame, according to the goal nature and sympathies 
of the cenobites, and there is, or was, al least one other 
place on the Irrawaddy whert the fish were as «lomestic as 
the dog-fish of Thihadaw. This was year the Kyaik-lat 
pagoda and monastery, on one of the namerous mouths of 
the great river, I fnew the place well years ago, and then 
there used to be great conflicts between the ill-conditioned, 
impious fishermen and the monks. The fish were of the 
species called nga-dan, well known on Unelish biealefast- 

a@ables under the name of “butter-fish,” and to provide for 
the unscrupulous appetites of the foreigner, people used 
to gome at night to catch the unsuspecting nga-dan, The 
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yahans had taught the fish to come and be fed when they 
beat on the bank and cried ’ Pit, 1it, tit; and it was easy to 
bring them up, at any time by following this method, The 
fishermen came about midnight, and stamped on the bank, 
and when the nga-dan came, promptly whisked them out 
with a landing net. «The scholars and novitiants had to 
take turn at watching for these marauders, and if any were 
discovered, the abbot with his entire posse conitatus sallied 
out to the rescue of his domesticated fish. If the impious 
life-takey was alone, or if the abbot’s was the stronger party, 
the offenders were incontinently thrashed, and the young 
ko-yins wielded their cudgels with an energy and knowledge 
of tender spots which ordinarilys made the victim give up 
his vile practices for the future. If, however, the law-breakers 
were in force, hen the abbot adopted, less violent tactics— 
though it would have gone hard with any hardened sinner 
who might ha%e ventured to strike a pyin-sin, He simply 
sat down aygd preached the Law to them, recited the Ten 
Pr receplts, enumegated the horrors of hell, and thus soon 
choked them off for that occasion at any rate. But the 
presence and example of the English, and more especially 
their money, has a very bad effect on weak-minded, un- 
principled men. In Upper Burma such a contest between 
wrong-doers and the upholders of the first of the Five 
Precepts could never have heen prolonged-—Thihadaw, 
whee such scandals never occur, is indeed an instance wot it; 

and since the country-side would not rise to the aicl of the 
pyin-sin, they had to adopt ther measures to save their 
friends and enjoy peacefal nights. They persuaded a pious 
supporter to dig a lage tank near the rivey-bank and to 
connect it*by a narrow ditel? with the river, Then they 
devoted the results of a whole morning’s begging to enticing 
the nga-dan into the tank, beating first gt the mouth of their 
canal and then all along the banks of it, till they had got all 
safe in the tank, which abutted on the enclosure of the 
kyaung, Rut alas! this was done in the ainy season, and 
when the hot weather came round the water got shallow and 
warm, and the fish sickened and died; and in order to pra 
serve al least some of them, the survivors had to be taken 
hack to the river again, When I last was at Kyaik-lat, there 
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were still a good number of the tame fish, tame enough to 
allow you to stroke them and put gold*leaf on their heads, 
but there were far from being as many as there should have 
been had the villagers duly observed the icachings of the 
Buddha. The primeval simplicity of the people is fast fading 
away throughout the province. The travelling Englishman 
finds no difficulty in cither getting people to sell fowls, or 
others still less hampered by doubts, to wring their necks and 
cook them. 

The monastery sometimes has a nae of its own ; more 
frequently it is called by the Pali name of the town or 
pagoda near which it lics, or by that of its prior.n The 
Thayet-daw Kyaung i Rangoon is so called from the 
magnificent mango-trees that grow within it. Well known 
in Upper Burma is the monastery of U Sandima, or the 
Mingala-san Taik, where King Mindén received his instruc. 
tion in the religious texts which he knewso well, The 
name is usually given by the founder after congultation with 
the proposed head of the community, apd jt cannot be said 
that the consultation results in much originality, 

Here and there throughout the country there are a few 
yatheit, hermits who withdraw into solitude in forests and 
desert places, and, like the old rathi (from which word of 
course the Burman term is derived), they live on wild fruits 
and roots and the chance alms of passers-by. But as the rathi 
were closely conrected with the Brahmins, and as the cafstom 
is not recommended by the Buddha, nar looked upon with 
favour ‘py the people, it ix. not of- frequent occurrence, 
Occasionally a very austere monk buries himself in the 
solitude of the jungle during the season of Lent, in ordei™the 
better to devote himself to rheditation, but ever this is not 
common, Nevertheless in the rocks aboye Nyaung-u, near 
Pagan, there are a few cells dug out high up in the cliffs 
which are always occupied, as any one who has gone out to 
shoot the rock pigeons which abound there will very speedily 
find. The yatheit comes down, confiscates the bap, and 
drives away the sportsman with terrible threats of future 
punishment, Such caves and holes in the rocks are not un- 
common on other parts of the Irrawaddy, wherever the ascetic 
is able to climb up and finds the stratum soft enough to hack 
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out with his axe and, hollow with his finger-nails. There were 
a few such cells cut’ in the rocks at the back of Mandalay 
Hill, and visilers to the sacred spot occasionally came across 
one of the hermits striding along, wrapped in thought, grasp- 
ing an iron staff hung with rings, the rate of which warns 
the people to gel out #f ihe way and nol disturb the holy 
man's meditations, A few go away from human society 
allogether, just as St. Simeon Stylites isolated himself on a 
pillar, and the old Culdce monks from the noith of England 
and Scogland wandered off to the snowy wastes of Iceland, 
there to seek repose and relief from the turmoil of the world, 
It is said that the Thadda, the grammar, was added to the 
Bitaghal, that the hermits who had‘withdrawn to the jungle 
might not destroy the power of the sermons and lauds by 
mispronunciation, 

Mandalay Hill is always occupied, for the spol is par- 
licularly sacred? King Mind6én used to send thither daily 
a hundred fowls which had been bought and saved from 
death, and the piewis gave them plenty to eat. Similar 
proceedinys caused the snecr of Purchas, “For men ey 
hadde not an hospitall that were thus hospitall to fowles” 
but this is hardly deserveds at any rate in Burma, T heie 
in every monastery the Kappiya-dayaka has a stock of 
money, raised by selling the presents given to the monks, 
which he devotes in charity togthe well-deserving sick and 
to poor travellers, while any one is welconte at all times to 
shelter and food in the kyaung as long as he conducts him- 
self properly, ‘The yatheit may be looked upon with pious 
awe for his austeritics and mortifications of the flesh, but the 
ordMary pyin-sin is more favourably regarded, The build- 
ing of mothasteries and the ‘giving of presents to their 
inmates is a constnt strain on the generosity of the people. 
It is far more diffleult to keep the balgnce of merit on the 
right side in Burma than in other countries, Almsgiving is 
a constant and imperative expense, in addition to regular 
and personal worship at the pagoda. In Thibet wind or 
water drives the prayer-machines for extinguishing sin, and 
the goodman acquires merit while he is snoring at nighs 
with his wife al his back. In some parts practical house- 
holders are able to calculate exactly what is set dowy to 
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their credit, by the expedicut of having the prayer-wheels 
turned when necessary by oxen, But fothing of this kind 
is practicable in Burma, You must pay your devotions in 
person, and unless you supplement these by almsgiving, your 
prospects towards a next existence are not such as your 
friends can regard otherwise than with concern, Tortunately 
the more holy the receiver the greater the merit of the alms, 
‘To support one hundred ordinary men is not so much as to 
feed one yahan, and so on in increasing ratio, ‘he merit of 
giving one single meal to a Buddha outweighs that of supply 
ing ten million Pyitzega Buddhas with food. ‘Thus the 
kyaungs are always well furnished, and their advantage in 
affording education to the children further gives them a hold 
over the country. It will be long before the number of 
monasteries decreases in Burma. « 


CHAPTER XIV 


SCIIISM ASICS 
Lg 

‘Tue Buddhist religion is to its adherents the full and entire 
truth, and has remained almost entirely free from the schisms 
and dissensionsavhich have sprung up in most other religions, 
especially in those of Europe, where the progress of science 
has caused the tise of multitudes of sects, Tully bound by 
their religion, in the complete sense of the word, are only the 
worshipper of the fetish whose object of adoration hangs up 
in his holse, or dangles about his neck, and the Buddhist, 
whose teachers and models of faith rise and fall in flesh and 
blood before his eyes, vanishjng to Ne’ban, there to be freed 
from all carthly concern, but leaving behind them as a guide 
to the same last resting-place the sacred World-Iaw, and at 
the same time the Assembly gf the Perfect, who appear 
ag afl incarnation of that Law for the building up of piety 
among the laity. The yahans have already beaten down 
the adversaries wjthin them, gnd, clothed with the yellow 
robe of transfiguration, exhibit in their persons the glorious 
restMis of adherence to the Law. Thus the reverence paid 
to the monks is a kind of spiritual hero-worship in the sense 
in which Carlyle speaks of it. 

The man yet": slave in the bondage of his lusts and 
passions gazas in admiration on these models, to whom the 
recognition of carthly vanity gives strength cnough to reject 
all the allurements of the world and to live oply for the future, 
The spirits are always present to the fetjsh-®orshipper, for 
hideous devils scare him away from every natural objects 
So the great secret of the existence of the world is ever 
present to the Buddhist, and while in the political and sqcial 
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life of the European nations the manifold character of the 
questions of the day attract anc occupy the minds and 
influence the religious beliefs of the pedple, the eyes of the 
Burman Buddhist are uninterruptedly fixed on the dark 
mysteries which surround his beginning, his end, and every 
moment of his existence. IJlisarchgion enters into every 
action of his life, and ils admirable system of morality need 
fear comparison with none other on earth ; while everything 
else appears but as a matter of detail, or a different method 
of viewing the same things. He is not at all unwilling to 
enter into discussion as to what is the truce religion: whether 
only one is the right, whether all have sprung from thé same 
root and have only now assumed different forms, or whether, 
as the Deity gave to the hand different fingers, so [Ie has 
given to mankind different paths, But the ¢rguments of the 
proselytiser have but very little success, while, on the other 
hand, there is nowadays practically no attempt to gain con- 
verts to their own national faith, This is.no doubt in 
great part due to the absence of all mir‘sterial duties in’ the 
brethren of the yellow robe, but also to a helief that trne 
faith can only grow up gradually, and cannot be foreed on 
the mind. At the same time there is not a hint of bigotry, 
In Mandalay all forms of icligion were allowed to be carried 
on without the least semblance of opposition. ‘The solemn 
call of the muezzin; the tirkling of the convent-ball, ynder 
the gross of Rome; the noisy rites of devil and fire-wor- 
shippers ; even the ceremonies of the former fierce enemies 
of Buddhism, the Brahming ~—all of these were cxerelsed 
without the least hindrance, and the processions of the various 
forms of faith passed one another -in the street with’ the 
most complete amicability. 12ven a convert is left unharmed. 
There may be a sense of wonder and contempt for the man 
who voluntarily resigns his high hopes as a Buddhist for the 
probable fallacies of another cult, but there is ever any real 
attempt al oppression. 

Ileresies, therefore, never originate with the people ; any 
there are come from the monasteries, bul even these relate 
‘more to matters of discipline and internal regulation than Lo 
real points of faith, The yahans are very clever in dispute, 
and are far from being averse to it, The better educated of 
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them know their ground perfectly well, and are quite able to 
take full advantages of the strong points of their position, 
They rely entirely on the holy books, and these they have 
at their fingers’ ends, It is granted by all that they are, 
almost without exception, entirely free from intolerance, and 
are quile unable to comprehend the zeal for conversion A 
venerable Sadaw in Bhamo’came and listened attentively to 
a Burmese sermon of Dr, Mason, the celebrated American 
missionary. When it was over he came and complimented 
him on its depth and grasp, and then suggested that the 
reverend” doctor should go with him to offer up worship 
hefore, the image of Buddha! The monks do not think, 
with cynical mockery, that every gre should be allowed to 
go his own way and be blessed after his own fashion; on 
the contrary, they seck zealously for new truths and explana- 
tions of mysteries; but they hold it presumptuous and un- 
warrantable, in view of the dark secrets which envelop the 
life of mdh from its dawning to it close, to set up each his 
individual optnion with dogmatic certainty as the only true 
form andethe only ‘one thal can save. They take their 
standpoint on the actual state of things, on the misery and 
sorrow which is externally bound up with the nature of the 
human body as it exists. they devote themselves entirely 
to preparing the spirit for its delivery, when it will finally 
rest, raised above every fear of new change, in the harmonious 
equipvise of Ne’ban, Vor this ast and highest aim no 
hypotheses have to be assumed, They require no pergonal 
deity who would demand a special place in the system of 
the world, and in h possible danger to the cosmic system 
might incur the same risk of destruction. They remain 
entirely within the cleaMy defied horizon of their limit of 
vision, and are therefore very difficult to altack in argument. 
Nevertheless schisms have arisen from time to time, and 
exist al the present day, but they have “sprung more from 
revolt against excessive austerity, or corresponding laxity, 
than from any real difference on doctrinal points, The Lord 
Buddha had hardly died before one of the Ross aged of the 
disciples, Subhadra, thus addressed the ass@mbled brethren : |, 
« Revered ones, cease to mourn, We are now happily re- 
leased from the rule of the great Sramana; we shall aio 
Il 
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more be tormented with ‘this is allowable’ and ‘that is not 
allowable’; we can now do what we wiSh, and leave undone 
what we do not care for.” To put an end to, this scandal to 
religion, and to fix definitely the bonds of morality, the great 
disciple, Kathapa, called together, forty-five years after the 
Buddha’s death, iv the year 543 3G, the first great Council, 
at Rajagriha, in the country of Magadha, Kathapa himself 
was president. The Wini was read by Upali, whom Shin 
Gautama himself had pointed out as the most learned of his 
followers, and the Dharma by Ananda, the personal attendant 
and favourite disciple of the Budh, During seven months 
the various points in dispute were considered from all ,points, 
and after rulings had béey publicly and authoritatively given, 
the Council broke up. Thus were the three “baskets of the 
Law” first setlled, a 
But the backsliders were not corrected, and they gradually 
increased in number, until, one hundred years later, it was 
found necessary to call together another synod, There was 
now a considerable body of schismatics, and they formulated 
a demand for definite relaxations from the severity of 
the laws, The Council was again held in the country of 
Magadha (the modern Oudh), this time in the town of 
Wethali. The king, Kalathawka, built a splendid hall, and 
when all was ready, himself placed the ivory fan on the ledge 
of the pulpit, and sent a message to the members of the 
Thengi who had assembled for the conference, saying, 
“Ldtds, my task is finished.” The relaxations denianded 
were tifen discussed, The most important were as follows » - 
Food might be taken until the ghade of the sun was two 
inches in length; whereas Shin Gautama had directede that 
for the curbing of the flefi none® should ba caten after 
noontide, 
Whey might be drunk after mid-day elorbidden as being a 
component parlof ifilk, and therefore approachigg animal food. 
Tari, or palm toddy, might be taken, because it looks 
like water. This was a particularly bold demand, seeing 
that all fermented liquers are forbidden, and that in modern 
days the same pfta might be urged on behalf of yin, 
Gold and silver might be accepted as alms; the use of 
them being strictly prohibited, 
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A junior might lawfully copy a senior even in what is 
wrong ; whereas notexample could be any valid excuse for 
a wrong acl, | 

Subsequent permission might cover an act; whereas the 
Wini required prior permission. 

The restrictions against indulgences were to be in force 
only in the monasteries; and not for those who might be 
sojourning in villages, 

These points, aftcr lengthy discussion, were all given 
against the dissenters, and degradation was awarded them as 
a punishinent, ; 

Sl matters got worse, and in 241 BC, the great king 
Athawka, of Pataliputra, brought, about the third and last 
great Council to cleanse the Church. After nine months’ 
public reading of the Book of Rules and of the most excellent 
Law, 60,000 heretics were expelled from the Church, and it 
was resolved te propagate the religion far and wide. This 
last decigion was fraught with the’ most momentous conse- 
quences to Burma, for among the missionaries sent north, 
south, cast, and west from Behar were the two, Thawna and 
Ottara, who proceeded to the country of Suvarna Bhumi, 
the “Golden Land,” and landing al That6n, now north of 
Maulmein, but then on the sca-coast, proceeded to dis- 
seminate the Buddhist doctrines amongst the tribes in the 
great river-valleys of the country, It is important to notice 
that Yhe doctrines they brought with them had just been 
revised and confirmed by a great Council of the Chiirch. 
Since then, throughout all Byrma, the old geniolatry has 
been displaced by the teaghings of the Buddha. The regula- 
tions, introduced then in their first purity, have been retained 
ever since pgactically uilchanged, so that at the present time 
Buddhism exists in Burma in a form much nearer to that 
which Shin Gautaiea taught than is found in any country 
where the Thyee Precious Things are hel in reverence, 

‘The only sect which has at any time started any doctrinal 
heresy is that of the Paramats. They reject the worship 
before pagodas and images, and pray only to tle Nyan-daw, 
the godlike wisdom, which abides like a méuntain of fire in, 
the heavens, invisible to mortal eyes, and taking no interest 
and exercising no influence over mundane things, These 
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dissenters pay reverence to the ordinary brethren of the 
yallow robe, keep the Ten Precepts,"repeat the Bawana 
(Payii, Taya, Thenga, etc.) and the I[ttipi-thaw, but they 
never go near the shrines, and recite their prayers and 
invocations in the jungle or in open ficlds, Tt is a kind 
of reminiscence of fire-worship, an wacestral adoration of the 
heavens in the sun, caused possibly by a shrinking from the 
suspicion of idolatry, A cardinal fault in them is that they 
give no alms, for most religions are at one on the question 
that charity covers a multitude of sins. The sect was founded 
at the beginning of this century hy a pdngyi, called by 
his followers Shin Tabaung. Ile lived at Sinbyagyun, 
“White Elephant [sland,” a place half-way between Man- 
dalay and the British frontier, and the dissent would probably 
never have spread, beyond that district,¢or outlived the 
life of its originator, had it not been for the king Bodaw 
Paya. When the Thenga rcfused to recogfise his claim to 
be the fifth Buddha of this world cycle, he, espoused the 
cause of the Paramats, imposed penalties on all monks who 
would not accept thei tenets, and went so far 48 to force 
a Thathanabaing, one of the heads of the Order, to marry, 
marriage being permissible yinder the doctrines of the 
dissenters, This gave the schism a prominenee which it 
could not otherwise have attained, and enabled it to last 
down to the present timg, though its numbers, never very 
great, have steadily dwindled away. ‘There are perhaps! more 
Paramats i in Prome than in any other town of Burma, Tower 
or Upper, ‘Their most prominent doctrine is that the Shwe 
Nyan-daw existed before the werld began, and will exist 
for all eterpity. Ideas may arise, from the influente of 
exterior objects, but when they have been freed from their 
connection with bodily creations, they have an independent 
existence, and when once they have come into being con. 
tinue to live, ‘This is explained by the assertion that the 
quasi-deity of the Buddha is founded only on his supreme 
wisdom. Buddha means, etymologically, “the wise,” and 
Shin Gautatna ,was simply an incarnation of the pure 
Wisdom. Men belicved they actually saw him when he was 
already really a deily——nothing clse than the inspiring 
Nyan-daw, which made the five Khandas appear to have an 
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actual earthly existence, Occasionally an energelic Sadaw 
excommunicates all the Paramats under his jurisdiction, and 
forbids all the laity to sell to them, or have any communica- 
tion whatever with them, but as a rule they are let alone, 
The movement is too feeble to threaten any real danger to 
religion, and has never %ained many adherents among the 
laity. 

Jt is a different matter with the rival parties of the 
Mahagandi and the Sulagandi. Here there are no heretical 
doctrines: in dispute; it is simply a question of greater 
adherence to the strict rule of the Order. Instead of, as in 
the caMly days of the Assembly, one party crying out against 
the loo great austerity of the majdrity, it is a sturdy protest 
of a minority within the Church against the lamentable 
weakness and lity of the great bodysof the Order in the 
observanee of the precepts of the Book of the Enfranchise- 
ment, The quarrel is al presentalimited to Lower Burma, 
where the groater wealth of the country and the introduction 
of foreign, luxurias Gmong the laity have led to correspond- 
ing indulgences in many of the monasteries, against which 
the Sulagandis protest and preach with feverish energy. 
The austere party is strongest in Maulmein, Henzada, and 
Pegu, and faction fecling runs so high that street fights 
between the scholars of the two sects are very common, and 
often, so embittered that the English authorities have to 
iuterfere to restore peace in the town, for thé laity take sides 
with equally bitter animosity. 

The questionsein dispute tre entirely matters of disci- 
pling The Puritan part), as the Sulagandi may very well 
be called, denounce the habjt, which is becoming very 
frequent, of wearing silk robes, The Kammawéa ‘sets forth 
that the thengan should be stitched together of rags picked 
up in the streets or in the graveyardsy and such panthagu 
thengans the’ Sulagandis wear and glory in. The Maha- 
gandis, on the other hand, have been gradually becoming 
more and more luxurious, At first new clath was torn into 
irregular pieces, and then sewn togethers Latterly it has 
been considered sufficient to tear a corner and stitch it up» 
again, or perhaps only to rip a portion of a seam, and from | 
this lo the wearing of silk garments was no very great step. 

» 
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The Puritan party declare that this isssimply a scandalous 
playing with the fetter of the law. Again, the Sulagandis 
cat out of the alms-bow! as it comes in from the morning 
round, whereas the Mahagandis empty out the thabeit into 
plates and make as palatable a meal a» possible from their 
collections, which, on the face of fl, % a pandering lo flesbly 
weakness. Others, much more hold in their backsliding, 
do not hesitate to have a special meal cooked for them 
every morning by the Kyaung-tha-pyi, and sit down to 
it smoking hot, after their morning’s perambulation, while 
the begging-bowl is handed over to poor people slayings in 
the monastery, or cmpticd out for the benefit of the dogs 
and crows, No sophistry, one would think, could explain 
away this Sybaritism, but the Mahaganilis have the assur. 
ance to try to make a merit of il, saying that the money 
expended by the Kappiya-dayaka on the ipaterials for the 
breakfast is the proceeds wf the sale of previous offerings of 
the pious—rugs, blankets, lamps, and so on—*tand by thus 
making use of it, not only do the pcdpk: pain ,merit for 
their gifts of food, but the monks themselves are enabled 
to extend their charity to the poor or the birds of the air. 
That is a severe straining of Uie command that the Ariya 
should live by alms, 

Similarly when the Mahagandi goes abroad he wears 
sandals on his feet, and protects his shaven crown [rom the 
rays-of the sui with an umbrella. The austere brother 
walks the streets barefooted and barcheaded, even though 
his head may ache and his feet be blisteted with the shim- 
mering heat of high noon. Only when he is on a long 
journey docs the Sulagandi allow hiraself such Supertuitics 
as sandals or umbrella, ‘The Mahagandi will receive coin 
in his own hands, covered by a handkerchief; the Sulayandi 
will not take it ever through the instrumentality of a pupil, 
or off a ngwe-pa-detha, a rupec-hung iree, al Tawadeintha 
feast time. Pwes on feast days, or even in the neighhour- 
hood of the pagetlas, are denounced by the reforming party ; 
so are balloons ith fireworks in them; the habit many 
‘monks have fallen into of going to visit Englishmen, with 
no other object than curiosity; and above all the noisy 
satyrnalia in the monastetics at the end of Lent which 
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have become so common in Rangoon. It will thus be seen 
that the great point at issue is the maintenance of the 
oviginal humble character of the brotherhood. The different 
vernacular presses of Rangoon flood the country with con- 
troversial tracts written by both parties, and the laity adopt 
sides and carry polemiéal yliscussions into private life. So 
fierce had the quarrel become, that in 1880 one of the most 
learned and venerated of the Mandalay heads of the Church, 
the Thinkazi Sadaw, came down to settle the question, 
Ile was, received everywhere with extraordinary honours. 
At Danubyu the whole of the populace lined the path up 
to thenonastery prepared for him, and kneeling down, threw 
their hair across the way, so that'from the river-bank to 
the steps of the kyaung he walked all the way on a carpet 
of human tresses, But he did not settle which party was 
in the right, After making abundant inquiries and hearing 
the most pronfinent advocates on either sido, he halted at 
Henzada ang announced that he was about to give his 
decision. Uniorjunsiely it came to his ears that in that 
town, as Well as in several others, the Ariya had been betting 
freely as Lo which way he would give his judgment. There- 
upon the Sadaw grew furious, denounced both parties alike, 
and refused to say anything which would countenance the 
claims of either sect. He remained for a considerable time 
in the low country, giving numexous addresses for the build- 
ing up of religion, bul never on any occasion throwing out 
a hint as to which way he leaned, further than that both 
partics should give way a litt: and refrain from exhibiting 
such scandalous dissensi8ns before the heretics, The war- 
far® was calmed for a gpace, but the old fierce denunciations 
have broke out again, The opposing abbots bid their lay 
supporters refraine from giving alms to the rival sect. They 
recommend all tlle penalties of excommunication without 
having the power to go through the formal ceremony. But 
though the Mahagandis have the greater number of followers, 
the selfdenying Sulagandis have all the gmore carnest and 
rightly-thinking men on their side and wil! p>bably prevail 
in the end, though a new great synod may have to be held 
before that is effected. The head of the reforming party is 


U Okgansa, a learned Sadaw, whose monastery is at Qlepo 
. 
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in the Tharrawadi district, He was at,one time invited to 
go up to Mandalay to assume the control of a Kyaung and 
spend the rest of his days there. The Burmese Government 
offered to send down a soyal steamer with high dignitaries 
to escoit him to the capital, but the sturdy old “ Bishop” 
refused to forsake his party until Me should be persuaded 
that its principles would gain the victory in the end, And 
so no doubt they will, for not even the most casual observer 
can fail to see that they, in their bare ascetic monasteries, 
are far nearc: to the ideal of the founder than the Maha- 
gandis with all the appliances of their richly-stocked 
abiding-places. f 


CHAPTER XV 


PAGODAS 
Some one with a greater regard*for alliteration than the 
truth once said that the principal productions of Burma 
were pagodas, pOngyis, and pariah dogs, As a superficial 
impression this is neat, and therefore it will continue to be 
quoted by forcible feebles to the end of their days, in Bays- 
water or Hating. It certainly is marvellous how many 
pagodas there aropin*the country, far exceeding the number 
6f those raised in the sacred island of Ceylon, or by the 
Thibctans and Chinese, pious Buddhists, though they have 
fallen into sac doctrinal heresies. A Burman does not 
notice the multitude of the religious edifices in his country 
till he leaves it and finds how far more sparing other nations 
are inytheir places of worship. The poorest village has ils 
neatly kept shrine, with the remains of others mouldgring 
away round about it. No hill is so steep and rocky, or so 
covered with jungde, as to pitvent the glittering gold or 
snow-white spire rising fp to guard the place from ghouls 
and sprites, and remiad the surrounding people of the 
Saviour Lortl, the teacher of Nirvana and the Law. Thetc 
is good reason forehis multiplication of fancs, No work of 
merit is so richly paid as the buildingeof a pagoda, The 
Payii-taga is regarded as a saint on earth, and when he dies 
he obtains the last release; for him there are no more 
deaths, The man who sets up a row of ¢vater-pots on a 
dusty road does well; he who raises aeta-gOn-daing, or 
sacred post, who builds a rest-house, presents an image or a 
bell, or founds a monastery, gains much kutho and ensures 
a happy transincorporation when he passes away ; but éhe 
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Payd-taga is finally freed from the ines calainilics, his kan 
js complete, the merits outweigh the demerits, and he attains 
be holy rest. That, at any rate, is the comforting belief, 
cerished by the most reprobate, Little wonder then that, 
witit such a glorious reward in store for him, the pious man 
hoards his wealth for such an object®and that pagodas are so 
plentiful in the land, It avails little to repair a previous 
dedication, unless it be one of the gieat world shrines at 
Rangoon, Pegu, Prome, or Mandalay. [nthe case of 
ordinary pagodas the merit of the repair goes peactically 
entirely to the original founder, TTence thal puzzle to 
Europeans, the building of a bright new place of Worship 
close to one which a very liltle care would save fyom 
crumbling away into a simple tumulus, ; 

The word pagoda is seemingly a kind of verbal -Zysferon 
protevon, a metathesis of the Cinghalese dhagoba, derived 
from the Sanskrit dhatu garba, a relic shrine, and i¢ propérly 
applied only to a monument raised over some ef the remains 
of the Lord Buddha, Such are datalaw, pieces of Shih 
Gautama’s flesh ; an-daw, his teeth ; san-daw, his hair ; ; thin. 
gyat-daw, the frontal bone; hnyat-yo-daw, the jaw-hone, 
besides others, In addition to these there are the sacred 
utensils and other articles used by the teacher of the Law, 
such as the thengan, the yellow robe; the thabeil, or alma 
bowl; the taung-we-daw, his staff; the padi, or rosary, and 
othey things of ‘the same kind. These holy relics, however, 
could pot go far, even if they had been equitably divided 
between the great countrics professinge Buddhism, which 
they certainly were not, Burma Alone claims more per: sonal 
remains than could possibly have existed. The same thing 
is, I believe, true of Popish relics in Europe, whére pieces of 
the true cross are as abundant as portions of the dress of 
the founder of Byddhism are in Burma. Tt ts useless 
attempting to prove or disprove the authenticity of parti- 
cular relics, To admit of the multiplication of shrines, 
moclels of the vmcred things are permitted, and these only, 
in metal, précious stones, or clay, are deposited under the 
*vasl majority of pagodas. Bul images and sacred books 
are also so enshrined, and thus arises the classification of 
thesfour kinds of shrines, the Zedi le-ba. 
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1, Datu zedi, esected over relics of the Buddha, or 
models of these, 

2. Paribawga zedi, over the sacred cight utensils, or their 
imitations, 

3. Oddeitha zedi, enclosing images. 

4. Damma zedi, enchositig the sacred books, such as the 
Bitaghat thén-bén, the three baskets of the Law, and other 
sacred volumes, like the Bagawa, appointed to be read 
during Lent, 

It may be well to remark that the word “ pagoda” is not 
known, at all in Burmese, cither in its English or Cinghalese 
form, any more than the word Mandarin is known in China. 
Such a building is called a Zedi, from the Pali chaitya, 
meaning the offering-place, or place of prayer, but the ex- 
pression "Paya, applicable as well to the image as to the 
shrine, is most, frequently used in reference to the more 
famous cetitres of worship, ° 

The greatest of the payis, such as the Shwe Dagén 
in Rangogn, the mo%t famous of all; the Shwe Maw-daw, 
the lotus-shrine of Pegu; the Shwe San-daw, the depository 
of the sacred hair at Prome; and the Mahi Myat Muni, 
the temple of the most exaltctl saint in Mandalay ; all these 
were founded by single individuals, or brothers to whom the 
most excellent Master had given hairs from his head to 
depot in the specified place, How the exact spot was 
found, and how successive kings increased “the size of the 
first erection, and donations flowed in from the pious in all 
parts of the world*to beaptify Rnd preserve the building, all 
thesg particulars are recorded in the palm-leaf records of the 
various temples. Maay latch Zedi, however, have been 
erected by villages, or by public subscription in whole dis- 
tricts, as pious meifiprials, or Lo commemorate some particular 
event, as well as for the obvious purposes of public convenience 
on the duty days of the month. Very many, and among 
them some of the most beautiful, are, on the other hand, the 
outcome of purely individual desire for mcfit., Some, such 
as the chaste, while Sibyo shrine at Mongén, near Man- 
dalay, are built in remembrance of individuals ; the graccful* 
pagoda mentioned being erected by a recent monarch in 
memory ofa favourite gucen. Under all, however, to rerfiler 
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them sacred, are buried some of the haly things. Without 
these, no hti, or umbrella, could be placed on the summit of 
the spire. 

These objects are deposited in the tipana taik, a square 
chamber, built in the basement of cvery payf, and always 
the first thing finished. Not onky dic, but many things are 
thus enclosed, Captain Cox, who saw the first beginnings 
of the huge Mengén pagoda, describes the thipana taik of 
that vast amount of brickwork, It measured sixty-one 
and a half fect square, and was cleven feet deep. ‘Thr interior 
was plastered white and gaily painted, and was divided into 
a number of compartments of various sizes to receive the 
offerings of the king and the courtiers, the innermost natur- 
ally containing the most sacred, The dedicated treasures 
themselves were very numcrous, including a Sreat vdricty of 
miniature pagodas and monasterics in silver and gold of 
varying degrees of purity; images of the same materials and 
of polished alabaster, some of them fonr fect high ; a number 
of gold caskets, probably containing Models of phe sacred 
{eecth and bones; besides these, there was a miscellancous 
collection of other things—slabs of coloured glass, precious 
stones, white jars, such as are used by the royal family, and 
finally a soda-water machine, then almost as much a novelty 
in England asin Burma, ‘The offerings did not strike Captain 
Cox as being very valuable, but the then king, Bodaw Paya, 
cared a good déal more for his own special glory than for 
the raisjng of religion. Not long aflerwards he claimed to 
be a new Buddha, and becaufe the Sacreé Order would not 
tecognise his right to the title, anne heretic, and victinjised 
the monks with renegade zea). 

The relic chamber at the great Shwe Maw-daw offers a 
very decided contrast. The Buddha gayg* two hairs of his 
head to two brothers, with instructions to cnshrine them on 
the Thu-da-thana hill An carthquake revealed the exact 
Spot to them, and a host of byamimiis and nat-ddwas came 
down to take pare in the depositing of the relics, A chamber, 
ten cubits squareewas prepared, and at the bottom was laid 
‘a slab of pearly white marble, set with diamonds. A similar 
slab, studded with emeralds, formed the lid. The Tha-gyi 
king placed a golden cradle in the centre of the bottom 
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slab, and round this were arranged images of the chief dis- 
ciples of Shin Gautatna, cach holding a golden bouquet. The 
jewelled casket containing the hairs was placed on the cradle, 
and high festival was held for many days. Numbers of other 
images of the Buddha himself, and of many eminent dis- 
ciples, were placed rougd the sides of the t&ipana taik, and 
countless offerings were made, the Tha-gyi king giving 
ten billions of gold, cach of his queens forty thousand of 
silver; the father of the two brethren one thousand of gold, 
and many others equally great sums, But this was in the 
brave days of old, when imagination was vivid and evidence 
cursogy, 

Still even nowadays very costly offerings are often 
deposited in the relic chamber. An almost invariable gift 
is a representafion in gold of the Lord Buddha, with the 
hooded snake raising itsclf over him, as in the images of 
Vishnu in Ina, or a great model of the Great Master 
as he recived the supreme wisdom under the bawdi-bin. 
Examples of the ast may be seen in the South Kensington 
Muscum,*as alsd of the Sabupati paya, representing him 
with the tower-like royal crown, the wings on legs and arms, 
and other emblems ria, Se king’s son who went out 
to dedicatc himself as the Buddha and the conqueror of 
Mian-nat, Open-handed piety is twiee as frequent as of 
yore, only the chroniclers of modern days have not the florid 
imag{nations of their predecessors. 

The dedication of a payi is a high festival, but? there 
is no prescribed gitual in theysacred books, and each indi- 
vidual péngyi, aficr regiting the precepts and the Itti 
pilmaw, has a form of his own, embracing portions of the 
law and the sacred distourses.» A prominent function in the 
service, as indeed always in giving alms, is the yesct-cha, 
the pouring out of water drop by drop on the ground, The 
great king Bimbathara did it himself fom a gold cup when 
he presented the Weluwun or Bamboo-grove monastery, 
and so likewise it is recorded of the rich man Anatabein. 
The idea is to share the merit of the action’with all creatures, 
and at the same time to call to witness, Hesides the mathén; 
daye nats, all gods and men, that the donor may have 
due reward for his piety. The same thing is frequently 
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done in order to legally hand over a gift, As the water 
falls drop by drop on the ground, the pdngyis read out 
the formula, the substance of which is as follows: “Virm in 
my belief in the three precious things, the Lord, the Law, 
and the Assembly, I make this offering that I may be freed 
from all present and future miscgics, May all ercatures 
suffering torment in the four states of punishment reach the 
happy seats of nat-déwas, May all my relatives, friends, 
and all men inhabiting this carth and the ten thousand 
worlds, share in the benefits of this meritorious work, O 
carth, and ye spirits, guardians of this place, bear nie witness 
to the picty of this gift.” 

It is worthy of note that it is explicitly stated that the 
inward dispositions of the giver have nothing to do with the 
merit resulting from a good work, The merits are strictly 
proportioned to the degree of sanctity or perfection of him 
who receives the alms, Hence the gloriors release which 
awaits an otherwise bad man who erects a pagoda.” 

Zedis are of many shapes and degrees of elaboration, 
but one common idea may be traced thréugh them all, 1 
you ask a Burman monk the cause of the variations in the 
form of the paya, he will tell you that the Buddha left no 
instructions regarding them inthe holy books, but had only 
said that a small mound should be raised over his bones in 
the form of a heap of rice, Apart from the relation in 
which the payi stands to the Buddha himself i the 
yepresentation of the holy one sunk in meditation, the 
ostensible object is the preservation of relics, and these 
are to be laid in a shrinef like the fotus-bud of which 
the zedi is typical, and later by an extending of the tines 
this got the form of a bel! er spire.” In the Malla Lingaya 
Wuttu we are told that the infant Buddha in the womb 
of Queen Maia resembled a Jotus-bud, or & beautiful payoda, 
and the conjunctiofi of this idea with the simple original 
tumulus has undoubtedly led to the typical form as now 
seen it Burma, The names for various parts of the 
building all sec\l the idea of the flower-bud, with its 
young leaves folded in adoration. Thus the rounded 
“swelling just below the slender spire is called the hngel- 
pyaw-by, the banana palm-bud, and on the extreme summit 

if 
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al the top of the hti is the seinbu, the diamond-bud, 
which in not a few ‘poor districts is represented by a soda- 
water bottle, which combines the resemblance to a flower-bud 
with the good offices of a lightning conductor, ‘The hnget- 
pyaw-bu is usually surrounded with lavish adornment of 
the sacred lotus, The ypayas that rise up into a plain conc 
or spire are therefore the nearest to the original tumulus, 
the top being simply drawn out into a conical point. On 
the other hand, the bell-like pagodas are only a direct 
imitation of the lotus-bud, and this has led to the more 
rounded *dome-like forms, sometimes called thabcit hmauk, 
the inverted begging-pot. This term, however, is applicd 
to the swelling-out round part on every pagoda, and 
has thence been borrowed to designate special shrines. It 
has nothing tg do with phallic worship as some have 
imagined, nor is there any idea of the resemblance to a 
human skull, sSuch grim reminders of mortality common 
in Thibet’n Buddhism do not commend themselves to the 
Burman. 

The building’ are all made of crumbling, sun-dried 
brick, for it is enough to gratify the pious feeling of 
the moment, and even the long years that the most 
solidly built stone edifices ‘might last would only be as 
an evanescent drop in the stream of eternity. Thus the 
Burman sces no harm in building pagodas of sand, or 
even *cloth and pasteboard, and in the ,national annals 
the victory which false shrines won over more substantial 
creclions is a favourite theme, In Lower Burma, the 
payis are mostly of the simplest pattern, derived from the 
areketypal rice-heap and the lotus-bud. They are solid 
pyramidal qpnes, rising ‘With a gradually atmainialiog rounded 
outline, and surmounted by a hti, or “umbrella” spire, a 
construction resefebling the musical instrument called a 
chapeau chinois, formed of concentric rings, lessening to a rod 
with a small vane called hnget-ma-ni on the top. They are 
almost without exception erected on more or icss clevated 
platforms, Burma is quite different from other Buddhist 
countries, where the relics are exhibited of great feast days, 
The paya is perfectly solid with the exception of the tapana 
taik, situated directly under the spire and the hii, and 
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(here is no means of entering this to view the sacted 
telics, The addition of spires and tlle claboration of the 
central pyramid are later thoughts, and give hints of the 
great architectural efforts to be seen in Upper Burma. 
The peaks of Mount Myinmo are said to have furnished 
the first notion. In some cases, as at the Shwe San-daw 
of Prome, the central spire is sirrounded at its base by a 
circle of small gilded temples or zediyan, forming a con- 
tinuous wall round the pagoda, cach containing an image 
of the Buddha, and suggesting the idea of the Setyawala 
hills round the world-girding Thamdddaya sea. Tn alinost 
all the larger pays there are arched wings on each face of 
the lower platform, serving, as it were, as ante-chapels, and 
each containing a large Gaulama, It is obvious how easily 
the introduction of these niche chapels led to the halls and 
aisles of the Pagiin temples. Still this claboration remains 
only a sign of architectural genius, andy not of greater 
sanctity, for in every case the building itself serves only as 
a meet place for meditation and praise in thought or words, 
The great temples of Pagan, with their fallericsy transept, 
and corridors, have more of the character of churches in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, and the Ananda above 
all, with its echoing vaults and dim religious light, reminds 
one especially of some great cathedral of the Middle Ages. 
But the outward magnificence of the Pagiin temples does 
not win for them the reverence which ts shown to vastly 
plaitter bell pagodas, 

Oftall the shrines, the Shwe Dagén Paya, the great 
pagoda of Rangoon and the most venerable place of worship 
in all the Indo-Chinese countries, is the finest and the mast 
universally visited, Its peculiar sanctity is due to the fact 
that it is the only paya, known to Buddhists, which contains 
actual relics, not only of Shin Gautame, but of the three 
Budhs who preceded him in this world, In the tipana 
taik of the pagoda, along with cight hairs from the head 
of the Buddha, in the eleventh andrakap of whose cycle we 
are now living, there exist the yo-thauk-pald, the drinking- 
cup of Kaukkathhn ; the thengan or robe of Gawnagéne ; 
and the laungwe or slaff of Kathapa. Little wander 
then that the glittering gold spire on the last spur of the 
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Pegu hills attracts at the time of the annual festival in 
March, pilgrims, not only from the farthest parts of Burma, 
but from Cambodia, Siam, and Corea. ‘The stately pile 
stands upon a mound partly natural, partly artificial, which has 
been cut into two rectangular terraces, one above the other, 
each side, as is the caseswith all pagodas, facing one of the 
cardinal points of the compass, The upper tetrace, which has 
been carefully levelled and paved and repaved by the pious, 
rises 166 feet from the level of the ground, and is goo feet 
long by 685 wide according to English measurement, The 
ascent was by four flights of brick steps, one opposite the 
centresof each facc, but the western approach has been 
closed by the fortifications built by’ the English conqueror 
to dominate the town and secure the pagoda, where there 
was so much desperate fighting in the Burmese wars. 
Ordinarily with other pagodas, the eastern flight is the most 
holy and ,therefbre the most cared for; but the town of 
Rangoon lies,to the south, and consequently this ascent is 
the grandest, .? 

At the foot are two gigantic leogryphs, built of brick, 
covered with plaster and gaudily painted, From them up 
to the platform, the saung-dag, the long staits, are covered 
by a rising series of handsomely-carved teak roofs, supported 
on huge wood and masonry pillars. The heavy crosslcams 
and the panelling are in many places embellished with 
frescos, representing scenes in the life of the Great Master 
and his disciples, and with hideously curious representations 
of the tortures of the wicked in the fiery chambers of 
hell. The steps themselves are excecdingly primitive and 
dilaSidated, They hayg been manufactured piece by piece, 
apparently Igy ardent seekers aNer merit. Here and there 
they are made of kyoad stone flags from Penang and Bombay, 
but for great part*of the distance they consist of simple 
gun-dried bricks, worn almost into a slope by the pious fect 
of myriads of worshippers—bare feet too, for none but 
Europeans are allowed 1o mount the steps, with boots on. 
The stairs are wonderfully uncomfortable, ngt mitrely because 
they are so dilapidated, but because they are scemingly » 
constructed with the object of preventing any one from 
ascending or descending with unseemly haste, They are 
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too broad to mount two at a time, and too low to suit 
occidental tastes taken singly. ‘This'method of enforcing * 
respect is characteristic of the Burmese nation, and reminds 
one of the nails which projected through the floors in the 
Royal Palace at Mandalay. 

The stairs debouch on a bred, open, flagyed space, 
which runs all round the pagoda, and is left free for wor- 
shippers. Trom the centre of this springs from an octagonal 
bi-nat-daw, or plinth, the profusely gilt, solid brick payi, 
It has a perimeter of 1355 fect, and rises to a height of 
about 370, or a little higher than St. Paul's Cathedral. On 
the summit is the hti, the gilt iron-work “umbretla,” on 
each of whose many rings hang multitudes of gold and 
silver jewelled hells, which tinkle melodiously with every 
breath of air, ‘This hti was made and presanted by Mindén 
Min, the second last King of Burma, and was placed on the 
summit at a cost of not much less than 450,009, It was 
constructed by voluntary labour ; and subscriptions in money 
and jewels, with which the vane and the uppermost band are 
richly studded, flowed in from all parts of Burma, ‘The old 
king, “the convener of the fifth great synod,” strove hard to , 
have it placed on the pagoda, entirely at his own cost and 
by his own men; but the British Government rightly and 
firmly refused, for had this been done it would have been 
regarded by British Burmans as an acknowledgment of his 
suzerainty, After considerable correspondence it was Mauded 
over at the frontier to native officials and a body of Buddhist 
elders,*by whom it was congeyed to thy holy Theinguttara 
Mount, and there successfully pkeced in position, ‘The old 
hti was lowered intact, and now glands on the platform, 
filled in and gaily painted Mike a small pagoda ora florid 
marriage cake, beside a still cartier decogition which it had 
supplanted. 

Al the corners‘of the basement are somewhat Assyrian~ 
like figures of Manét-thiha, creatures with two bodies and 
one head, half ion, half man, with huge cars and ruffled 
crest, and alt round about are stone figures of lions display- 
. ingan ample show of (eeth between their grinning lips, The 
tale is that long ages ago a king’s son who had been aban- 
doned in the forest was found by a lioness and suckled by 
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her. When the prince grew to man’s estate, he left his 
-foster-mother and swam a broad river to escape from her, 
The tender mother’s heart burst when he reached the other 
side, and she died; and in remembrance of her love, lions’ 
figures are placed at the foot of all pagoda steps, and round 
the building itself. hy 

The four chapels at the foot of the pagoda are adorned 
at the sides by colossal figures of the sitting Buddha, and 
in the farthest recess, in a niche of its own, is a still more 
goodly figure, the thick gilding darkened in many places 
by the fumes of thousands of burning tapers and candles, 
Hundreds of Gautamas, large and small, sitting, standing, 
and reclining, white and black, of alabaster, sun-dried clay, 
or the wood of the Pein-né, the jack tree (Ariocarpus integrt- 
Solia), gilded or pfain, surround and are propped up on the 
larger images. I-ven the figures in the niches are elaborate 
carved woodworf, representing figures dancing or fighting, 
and others flying through the air, or, with head on hand, 
sunk in meditation, ; qmonsters of the woods and hills and 
streams. Migh stone altars for the offering of rice and 
flowers stand before the lions, the offering being made to the 
whole pagoda and not to them. Under the Mandt-thihas 
at the corners are niche altars for burnt offerings. On the 
outer edge of the platform are a host of small zedi-yan, 
cach with its hti; tasaungs, image houses, overflowing with 
the gilts of generations of pilgrims ; figures ef the Budh in 
gingle, low stone chapels; tagdn-daing, tall posts, flaunting 
from which arc long cylindrical streamers, of bamboo frame- 
work, pasted over with puper, depicting scenes in sacred 
histofy, and often inscribed with pious invocations from the 
offerer; others are surrounded *by the sacred hentha, the 
Brahminy Goose (Phanicopterus rubra), the emblem of the 
Talaings, or the kal&waik, the crane of the Burmese, Inter- 
spersed among these on the outer edge of the open platform 
are multitudes of bells of all sizes. Beside cach bell, all of 
which are hung on stout crossbeams supported by two side 
posts, lic deer’s antlers, and pieces of wood, with which the 
worshipper strikes them as he passes, He strikes the bell 
and then the ground, to call the sky and the carth as 
witnesses to his prayers, On the eastern side, covered by a 
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great wooden shed, hangs one of cnormous size, inslde 
which five or six men can stand with case. It was pre- 
sented by King Tharrawaddy in 1840, on the occasion of a 
state visit to Rangoon and the payd. It measures seven 
feet seven and a half inches across the mouth, fifteen inches 
in thickness, fourteen feet high, andtweighs 94,6082 Ibs. With 
a proper hammer it ought to give forth a splendid sound, 
but the ordinary antlers and posts of wood used fail to do 
it justice, It is second in size in Burma to the great bell at 
Meng6n, which, apart from the monster at Mosgow, is the 
largest in the world. There is a long inscription on the 
Maha Ganda (the great, swect voice) al Rangoon, fecount- 
ing the merits gaincd by.the monarch who presented it and 
the praises of him chanted by the Nats, the guardians of the 
empire, The bell has a curious history. cAfter the second 
Burmese war, the English made an attempt to carry it off 
to Calcutta as a trophy, but by some mishap,the Maha 
Ganda toppled over, and sank to the bottom of the Rangoon 
river, Inglish engincers made several attempts, but failed 
to raise it, The Burmans, after some years, begged that 
the sacred bell might be restored to them, if they could 
recover it, The petition was-granted with a sueer, but they 
sel to work, got it out, and carried it in triumph to the place 
where it now hangs, This success was ascribed by the 
thoughtful to supernatural aid, but the common people 
chuckled in a carnal and exultant manner over the Victory, 
and not without very fair reason, for their appliances were 
of the’most primitive kind. + e 

Buddhists fix the date of the erection of the Shwe 
Dagon Paya in §88 B.C, but the site must have™ been 
sacred for cycles before, sifice the relics of the three pre- 
ceding Buckihas were found interred, when the two Talaing 
brothers, Poo (doye) and Tapaw (plenty), came with their 
precious cight hairs to the Theinguttara hil The original 
payi is said in the palm-leaf history to have heen only 
twenty-seven fect high, and it has attained its present height 
by being repeatgdly cased with an outer covering of bricks 
several feet in thickness, every now and again it has been 
completely regilt. Sinbyu Shin, king of Burma, towards 
the end of the last century, used his own weight in gold in 
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the process, IIe scaled twelve stone threc, a remarkably 
good weight for a Burman, and the gold used cost over 
49000. The last occasion when the whole vast bulk was 
gill was in 1871, when King Mind6n sent down his hti, 
On every feast-day and ubondé, however, numbers of the 
pious clamber up wherevdr they can and fix on little squares 
of gold-leaf, packets of which can be bought at the stalls 
below for a few rupees. The consequence is that every now 
and again the spire breaks out in a rash of bright patches, 
which give it a mysterious, rough, uneven appearance on 
clear moonlight nights. Of late years a great part of the 
lower Sortion has been covered with thin plates of gold 
brought by the pious from all partssof the Buddhist world. 

It is difficult to say what the real age of the building is, 
if, as sceptical Englishmen tell us, we are not to place 
implicit faith in the palm-leaf record. Trustworthy docu- 
ments reagh no Yurther back than the time of the Peguan 
Queen Shin-sqaw-bu, who reigned in the early part of the 
sixteenth century jy but there is every reason to belicve that 
a pagoda Cxisted there long before her time. The shrine 
has remained unaltered in size or shape since 1564, and 
probably will never be alteredagain. At all times and at 
all distances it looks imposing and sublime, like the religion 
whose followers have built it. 

; At, the base of the pagoda hill are many monastcrics 
embowered in thei: groves of palmyra palms and shady 
trees; and to the south is a small convent of nuns, not’ far 
from the zayat which the kixeg of Siam had built for 
pilgrims from his dominidns. Similar rest-houses line the 
Sau-dan all the way yp to the pagoda, and they always 
have occupatits; while at tht season of the feast in 

Tabaung they are crowded to overflowing. Lepers, and 
cripples, and nuns fn their white robes »Jine the steps, and 
ery out in pitcous tones for alms from the passers - by. 
Nearer the top and round the platform itself are sellers of 
candles and coloured tapers, Chinese incease - sticks, and 
prayer-flags, along with abundance of gold-lcat’ Numbers 
of young girls sit about with flowers, especially of the 
lotus, and meats of different kinds for offerings. Others 
these always enfranchised pagoda slaves—scll toys and 
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articles for houschold use, The platform is never deserted, 
Even long after midnight the voice of the worshipper may 
be heard in the night air, chanting in solemn monotone 
his pious aspirations, while on a duty -day, and especially 
on a feast-day, the laughing, joyous crowd of men and 
maidens, in their gay national «lrefs, makes the platform of 
the Shwe Dagdén one of the finest sights in the world, 

> The Shwe Dagén Paya is by far the most widely cele- 
brated of the great Buddhist shrines, but there are others 
which, if not so venerated in other lands, still enjay an even 
greater local reputation for sanctity, and attract pilgrims 
from all parts of Burma and the dependent hills, with now 
and again a band of pions worshippers from distant countries, 
Chicf among these is the Shwe IImaw-daw at Pegu, which 
commands Talaing worship before even the shrine of “the 
slanted beam” on the Theinguttara hill. The pond close 
by it was covered with lotus blossoms iminediately an the 
construction of the shapely spire and the great Tha-pyi 
Min, and countless Byammis and Natrdéwas assisted at the 
enshrinement of the relics. As with many other fanes, the 
king granted to the pagoda, and set apart from secular uses 
for ever, the whole space rovnd it on which the shadow of 
the original pile fell belween sunsct and sunrise, Several 
hundred families were dedicated to its service, and in 188t 
large sums were raised throughout all the low couytry for 
the manufacture of a new hti and the gilding of the whole 
surface, while many wondrous signs in the neighbourhood 
attested the sacred charactef of the undertaking, Similarly 
the Shwe San-daw at Prome, witlf its multitude of bells on 
the cramped hill-top, enjoys a special reputation on account 
of the prophecy there spokdn by Shin Gautam himself, and 
the connection of the pay& with the ational hero - king, 
Dwut-tabaung, as secorded in the sacred books. In proof 
of this there exists to the present day, and may be secn at 
the foot of the hill, a huge stone with an inscription which 
none but the pere-minded can read, and few even of them 
understand, ’ In,-other places examples of this duganan kye- 
ganan, a kind of cypher-writing, or cryptograph, as it appears 
to the unenfranchised, exists, and usually records in mystic 
phraseology and inverted orthography the alms presented to 
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the pagoda, Many of the lists of donations are, however, 
graven in a less cramped kyauk-sa, or “stone writing,” the 
givers having probably had a weak hankering after carthly 
fame. Thus a goodly marble slab with a long list of names 
may be seen at the Shwe Hmaw-daw, and a tablet near 
the Mya Thalén, the ‘Remple of the Emerald Bed (of the 
Buddha), at Ma-gwe in Upper Burma records how Min Din 
and Min La-go had in the year 2399 of religion covered 
the whole paya with yellow cloth, repaiied it thoroughly, 
and had it painted red and gold. An exact account is 
given of the amount of materials used and the money 
paid to workmen, and the inscription ends up with a prayer 
that the family of the donors mjght be gratified with the 
birth of a son. Near it is a magic stone with the figure 
of a hare, suwounded by stars, deeply graven in it to 
represent the moon, and a peacock to represent the sun, 

A frequen? adjunct of many pagodas is the Shwe Zet- 
daw, the impyint of the Lord Buddha's foot. It is too nearly 
square to command,a painter's or sculptor’s praise, and the 
toes are ‘Ul of the same length, as may be seen in the 
example carried off by Captain Marryat, the novelist, in the 
first Burmese war, and now preserved in the British Museum. 
The sole is divided into a hundred and cight squares (taya 
shi kwet), and on them are many Iekkhana, representations 
of monasteries, pyathats, tigers, kalawaiks, henthas, parrots, 
seippliti fish, and the like, to signify that, all things were 
under the feet of the Great Master, The number of beads 
on the rosary corresponds withythe number of squares on the 
Shwe Zet-daw. The most famous example is at the pagoda 
of Nhat name cast of Mandalay, the great resort of the 
Shans, and another Well-known one is opposite Magwe, 
inland from Minku, where the mud volcanoes are, “the boil- 
ing vats of the ngs.” But there are many specimens all 
over the country, not a few with the figure of a naga, or 
sca monster, reared over them, 

Most famous among the small pagodas,is the Kyail-hti- 
yo, insignificant in size, but unique from its sosition, The 
hill on which it stands takes its name from the paya, and, 
is over three thousand five hundred feet in height. On ils 
summit are numbers of granitoid boulders, many of them 
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balanced in a most extraordinary way, and all the more 
striking surmounted by little shrines, “The Kyaik - hti- yo 
stands on a huge boulder, which itself resis on a projecting 
tock, separated from the rest of the hill by a chasm, fathom- 
less to the cye, and reaching, so say the villagers, far below 
the depth of the hill, The boulders stands on the extreme 
verge of the bare rock, and hangs” over it as if'a gust of wind 
or a few extra pounds added would make it topple over and 
crash down the dizzy height far away into the green valley 

below. To this shrine people from all parts of the country, 
but more especially the Talaings, come in the month of 
February, and cast jewellery and precious stones ingo the 
yawning rift, and, clambering up the rock by the aid of a 
bamboo ladder, cover the pay with flowers and small 
lighted candles, making it Jook like a new, nebulous con- 
stellation from the far-off plains, Inquirers are told with 
the utmost confidence that the pagoda ig five thousand 
years old, It certainly has been there time out of mind, 
and the boulder has solely been kept, in its "place by the 
hair buried under the shrine, and given t6 a hermit by the 
great Budh himself when he returned from Tawa-ceintha, 
the second heaven of the Nat-déwas, on the occasion of his 
preaching the Law to his mother, Near it is a spring which 
always flows frecly with crystalline water, unless there is evil 
talk among the assembled people or if the sexes are not 
separated, A gomplete Thin -béng- gyi, the alphal®t, is 
grave on the rock, The view from the pagoda is superb ; 
bounded on the east by thg blue Marjaban hills, fading 
away into the dim peaks of Siam, and extending south- 
wards over tangled jungle and yellow paddy lands to ¢the 
bright waves of the Gulf of Martal%in, while t the west 
the jewelled speck of the pagoda at Pegu almost leads 
one to imagine the _uately bulk of the sftered Shwe Dagon 
beyond, 

There are many such shrines on the abrupt limestone 
hills in the Maulmein ‘district, where the devolee has to 
clamber up base rock faces, and scramble through treacherous 
débris, occasionall¥ swinging over perilous deeps on the pre- 
carious footing of a rough bamboo ladder ; his offerings tied 


to his back, and his heart between his teeth, And yet 
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women are found to make the ascent, especially at the Zwe- 
kabin, the precipitohs “Duke of York's nose,” some forty 
miles up the Siltang river from Maulmein, where the 
Englishman is lost in amazement as to how they eyer got 
the bricks and ironwork up the rocks to construct the 
pagoda and the hti, Yet thousands of people scramble up 
at the time of the annual feast, and the pagoda is as well 
adorned with offerings as any in the flat lands down by the 
sea, where a rise of a few fect in the occan would put 
hundreds of square miles under water. 

Every district pagoda has its special feast and all are 
well attended, for even though the locality may be thinly 
populated there are always to bg found visitors from other 
places round about; partly as a kind of neighbourly cour- 
tesy, partly because there is always some fun in the shape 
of a travelling troupe, or a marionctte play, at a pagoda 
feast, and chiefly, there can be no denying, from a fecling of 
genuine piety and a real desire to acquire merit. Pagoda 
feasts cnable a Burman to see the world, as far as it can be 
seen in hiS native’ land, Without the periodical festivals he 
would only stop chewing betel in the wattled bothy where 
he was born to go out and smoke a cheroot round his patch 
of paddy land, and speculate on the time when the Rangoon 
or Bassein broker would come up to buy his crop from him, 
Most of the district Burmans would never sce the Englishman 
and ‘Ris doings were it not for the annual pilgrimage to 
Rangoon to worship at the Shwe Dagdn. During thé rest 
of the year, unlgss he livesy in the headquarters of an 
assistant commissionership, all he secs of the British occupa- 
tio is a stray visit from a young official out shooting; or 
the chance sappearance of an (Inspector of police in search 
of a criminal. 

Similarly very*few Burmans, except those altracied by 
business to the capital, would ever visit Mandalay were it 
not for the great “ Arakan pagoda.” The Maha Myat Muni 
Paya is rendered especially sacred by the,sitting image of 
Shin Gautama there preserved, and is .on *this account 
regarded by Upper Burmans as not inferlor in sanctity lo, 
the Shwe Dagon itself The huge brass image, twelve feet 
in height, was brought over the hills from Akyab in the year 
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1784 (1146 Bu). According to the inscription, the king 
drew this Arakan Gautama to the shrine by the charm of 
his piety, but the historical books speak only of rough force 
of arms. However that may be, it is a mystery how the 
huge masses of metal—the figure was cast in three sections 
-—-were brought over the steep, jfathless mountain sides. 
The inscription flatters the king, and the monks ascribe the 
feat, to supernatural help, as they do the faultless joining 
together of the picces. The image was set up, so says the 
legend, during the lifetime of the Great Master, Te utmost 
skill and most persistent energy had failed in fitting the parts 
together, and the feelings of the pious were fearfully lagerated 
by the cracking of the head in their futile struggles. But 
the Buddha, perceiving from afar what was going on, and 
ever full of pity, came himself to the spots and, embracing 
the image seven times, so joined together the fragments that 
the most sceptical eye cannot detect the pofhts of, junction, 
while the head was restored to its pristine sm@gothness, So 
like was the image, and so sublime she, effulgence which 
shone around during the manifestation, that the “reverently 
gazing crowd could not determine which was the model and 
which the Master, The reseyiblance has no doubt faded 
away with the wickedness of later times, for unlike most 
Burmese images, the Pay& Gyi has most pross and repulsive 
features, Inspired by the divine embrace the figure spoke, 
but after wards received the 'Teacher’s command never again 
to open ils lips till Arimadéya should come to reveal the new 
Law. The shrine in whicheit stands iy one of the most 
splendid in the country. The imige itself is covered bya 
great seven-roofed pya- that with gqodly pillars, the ceiling 
gorgeous with mosaics, Loify colonnades, suppotted on 252 
massive pillars, all richly gilt and carved, with frescoed roofs 
and sides, lead up tg it, and daily from Une royal palace used 
to come sumptuous offerings in stately procession, marshalled 
by one of the ministers and shaded by the white umbrella, 
the emblem of sgvercignty and the prerogative of the Arbiter 
of Existence? Qn its first arrival a hundred and twenty 
efamilies of Arakanese were assigned as slaves of the payii, 
and the number was frequently afterwards added to. Ina 
long gallery there is an enormous number of inscriptions, 
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gathered from all parts of the country, many on gilt slabs of 
marble, a still greater number on sandstone. All day long 
circles of constantly renewed worshippers chant aloud the 
praises of the Buddha, and the air is heavy with the cfuvia 
of candles and the odours from thousands of smouldering 
incense-sticks, Withi:the precincts of the pagoda is a large 
tank, tenanted by sacred turtle, who wax huge on the rice 
and cakes thrown them by the multitudes of pilgrims, 
Probably not even at the Shwe Dagon Paya is more enthusi- 
astic devotion shown than at the Paya Gyi in Mandalay, It 
is regarded with special reverence by the Shans. 

Near the royal city, about nine miles up the river, on 
the right bank, is a huge monster of a pagoda, built on a 
low green bluff, running out from the barren, pagoda-sprinkled 
Sagaing hills. The groundwork of the great misshapen 
Mengén Paya. covers a square of 450 feet and its height is 
165 feo, abotit one-third of the elevation intended for it 
when completed; but Mintaya Gyce, the crack-brained 
monarch who foynded it, ran short of funds, and the building 
was stopped. Nature was jealous of the miniature mountain 
—the largest mass of brickwork in the world—-and an 
earthquake in 1838 rent the gigantic cube with fantastic 
fissures from top to bottom, and cast down great masses of 
masonry, tons upon tons in weight, and yet not sufficient 10 
destyoy the main structure, massive and imperishable as 
Time itself There it stands, unharmed alike by rain-foods 
and blistering suns, and laughing even at earthquakes, 
ae to Busmese custom, Bodaw Paya built a model 

the guidance of the tvorkmen, This is called the Pén- 
aw Paya, and is fiftegn feet high. This consists of a bell- 
shaped dothe surmounted by @ siekhdra, a pointed spire, and 
resting on a square plinth of solid brickwork, IL is a hybrid 
between the Shwezigén and Ananda pagodas of Pagan, and 
has all the requirements of a place of worship, circuit walls, 
staircases, ornamented arches, and leogryphs. 

Perhaps it was this proud stability waich induced King 
Mind6én Min to attempt an even greater work’ He planned 
a huge shrine to be raised cast of Mandalay, under the 
shadow of the Shan hills, The Yankin-taung Paya was to 


be larger than the Mengén monster, and it was to be , built 
. 
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of stone, A fair-sized hill was hewn into blocks to furnish 
material. Canals several miles long were dug to convey the 
stones, and huge lighters were built upon them, ‘The whole 
kingdom was called upon to furnish men to labour a few 
months at a time on the pious work. Architects, monks, 
foreigners, were called upon to offeresuggestions and make 
plans. A French engineer, who declared that, with so000 
men working every day, it would require cighty-four years 
to complete the original design, came near being crucified on 
the spot, Afler four ycars’ labour the basement, some four 
feet high, was completed, and then the Convener of the Tifth 
Great Synod returned to the village of Nats, TheebaweMin, 
who succeeded him, was the last man likely to finish the 
work, and there lic the mountains of squared stones and the 
heaps of rubble for the centre. The canals have silted up 
and the lighters foundered with their unloaded cargoes, and 
instead of a monument, King Minddn has‘simply left a 
ghastly chaos, What kan King Mintaya Gyeg must have 
had to get so far as he did! 

The whole ucighbourhood of Mandalay, Amarapoora, and 
Ava is rich with splendid fanes; but a detailed account of 
them would only weary the reader, as the visiting of them 
tires out the non-religious observer, Nevertheless some 
must at least be adverled to. ‘There is the Ku-thu-daw, the 
“Royal Merit [Touse,” the richly-pilt shrine built by King 
Theebaw's uncle, dhe “War Prince,” one of the most confpact 
and tastefully adorned of pagodas, with beautifully carved 
gilt gates, the main spire beingesurrounded dy a triple square 
of shrines, cach shrine containing & marble slab engrayed 
with a chapter of the Bitaghat on the back and front, ‘the 
text of the three volumes of the Buddhist Sefpture was 
carefully collated by the most learned Sadgws in the royal 
city, and is considered the best extant. 

Especially interesting also is the Atumashi, the incum- 
parable payii, the great, oblong, lofty-terraced chapel monastery 
of Mind6n Min, gutwardly plain white, but within splendid 
with a gorgeofsly lecorated shrine, purple and scarlet, and 
gold hangings, and velvet carpets, [ere were preserved the 
gold spilloon, betel-box, kalawaik, and other paraphernalia 
of its founder, Unhappily it was burnt in 1892. 
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Down the river there are hundreds of others of, every 
variety and degree of decoration, There is the Naga Yon 
Paya, the whole building wrought into the form of a dragon ; 
the huge round-domed Kaung-hmu-daw, and the “king's 
victory pagoda” at Sagaing, the “golden cock-scratching,” 
on the other side, commemorating a favourite legend of the 
boundless charity of the Budh. There are glistening white 
pinnacles, or Mashing gold spires, far up the Sagaing hills, 
with thousands of steps wending wearily up over the steep, 
rough hill-side, and gazing up to them from the Amarapoora 
side are great massy temples, frowning over the river with 
all the stern solidity of a knightly hold. Each has its 
legend, some tale of bloodshed or picty, some event in 
Burmese history, or birth-story of the Buddha. 

Most renowned, however, for its pagodas is Pagan, in 
many respects the most remarkable religious city in the 
world, ,Jerus#lem, Rome, Kieff, Benares, none of them can 
boast the multitude of temples, and the lavishness of design 
and ornament that gmake maivellous the deserted capital on 
the IrraWaddy. Deserted it practically is, for the few flimsy 
huts that sland by the river are inhabited only by pagoda 
slaves and men condemned 4o perpetual beggary. For cight 
miles along the river-bank and extending to a depth of two 
miles inland, the whole space is thickly studded with pagodas 
of all sizes and shapes, and the very ground is so thickly 
covered with crumbling remnants of vanished shrines, that 
according to the popular saying you cannot move foot or 
hand without touching a sacued thing. Some of the zedis 
are all but perfect. Restored by the pious, they stand out 
glistening snow - white, only to render more striking the 
hoary, weather- beaten ruins oftheir less-cared-for neighbours. 
Here the bell- shaped, solid pyramid of Lower Burma {s 
rarely seen, The religions structures fully merit the word 
temple as understood in ordinary language, To quote Yule, 
who gives a detailed account of the principal shrines in his 
Mission to Ava, there are all kinds: § The bell-shaped 
pyramid of dead brickwork in all its variefics; the same 
raised over a square or octagonal cell, containing an image 
of the Buddha; the bluff, knob-like dome of the Ceylon Dago- 
bats, with the square cap which seems to have charactqised 
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the most ancient Buddhist chariyas, as represented in the 
sculptures at Sanchi, and in the ancient model pagodas found 
near Buddhist remains.in India; the fantastic bu-payii, or 
pumpkin pagoda, which seemed rather like a fragment of 
what we might conceive the architecture of the moon than 
anything terrestrial, and many variations on these types. 
But the predominant and characteristic form is that of the 
cruciform vaulted temple.” 

The Irrawaddy just below Pagiin widens out like a 
gigantic lake to over two miles in breadth, and the view of 
the sacred city from far down the river is particularly fine. 
Towering above the others rise the great temples of Ananda, 
Ta-pyi-nyu, and Gawdapalin, like visions of old-world 
cathedrals strayed into the desert. Round about them 
gradually rise into view hoary round towers, like a border 
“peel”; airy minarets as of an underground mosque ; 
apparitions like the pyramids, chiselled into” fairy terraced 
fretwork ; huge bulbous mushrooms with slim, lanterns on 
their backs, like the wide studio of a mad architect, There 
is a memorial line which, placing letters for numbers, declares 
the sum total of the pagodas to be gogo. 


THe win-yo than t-nyan nyan 
agin paya paung. 


‘The cartwheel’s creaking: strains 
Pass Pagahn’s storied fines 





Pfobably, however, there are not nearly so many in 
anything like a complete stale, Pagiin cegsed to he capital 
in 1284 A.D. ‘Phe Emperor of Chia had sent a vast army 
to avenge the murder of an ambassador. The Burmese ety 
pulled down a thousand archéd temples, a thous@nd smaller 
ones, and four thousand square temples to strengthen the 
fortificalions, But a prophecy found undér one of the dese 
crated shrines robbed® him of his courage, and he fled to the 
south ; and ever since Pagiin has remained in its present prac- 
tically deserted stgte, “The whole ground within the old walls 
is strewn witle bricks and mortar, Some of the zedis are 
atrangled with jungle growth, huge bushes spring from their 
summits and sides and tear the masonry asunder, and with 
the vast majority no atlempt is made to arrest the ravages 
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of time, but Mr. Taw Sein Ko says in his report of 4908: 
“ Numerous terr ae tiles have been found in the basements 
and corridors of several of the pagodas. They illustrate 
scenes in the yétakes and in the life of the Buddha Gautama, 
They are of two types. In the Ananda and Shwezig6n the 
tiles are enamelled green and show Chinese influence, In 
the Petleik pagoda they are of red baked clay and have 
South-Indian resemblances, All three shrines belong to the 
eleventh century A.D, The stone sculptures in the Ananda 
are fine, and the pose, drapery, and contour are distinctly 
Indian, “In the Sein nyet pagoda, halfway between Myinpapan 
and Thiyipyitsaya, of the cleventh century, the Chinese 
influence preponderates, The twin Petleik pagodas are at 
Thiyipyitsaya.” 

Few, if any, contain actual relics. The cloistered and 
terraced temples are simply receptacles for huge images of 
the Buddha an¥ others, The corridors of the Ananda and 
Gawdapalin are filled with sculptured groups representing 
events in the life of fhe Great Master, and figures of eminent 
disciples ind yahanda, In the central recesses, where are 
the colossal figures of the Buddhas, the light is cunningly 
admitted from above so as fo fall on the calm gilded faco, 
producing a most weird and striking effect. But Pagin 
would require a monograph itself, and with it should be 
compared Shwegu, between Mandalay and Bhamaw. That 
sacretl island is a perfect forest of pagodas, and only fails to 
obtain wider fame because of the existence of Pagin, There 
are 999 shrines wjthin its limi{s, and a much larger propor- 
ten of these exist inlactXhan is the case with Pagan, though 
noNe of them can compare with the magnificence of the 
Ananda. + * 

The question, of the architecture of the Pagan temples, 
which is so differekt in style from that, found in other parts 
of Burma, has been fully discussed Sn Vule’s admirable 
Mission to Ava, Vie omits, however, to notice the fact 
that Anawrata-saw Min, when he established Buddhism in 
Pagin, built all the pagodas and temples after the exact 
model of those then existing in That6n,'in the same order, 
and of the same size, The town of Thaton, above Maul- 
mein, was the first settlement of Thawna and Sttara,, the 
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misstonaries from Central India who introduced the teachings 
of the Lord Buddha into Burma, There was certainly an 
ancient Hindu colony there, and its inhabitants may have 
brought some notions of their architecture with them. + But 
whether this be so or not, Burmans find source for pride in 
the admitted fact that “ there is nothing in India to compare 
with the classical beauty of some of the smaller temples, or 
the stupendous architectural majesty of the Ananda, or the 
Ta-pyi-nyu.” . 

The following song is taken from a very favouzite play, 
Sawpé Sawmd, written by a Pegu dramatist and published 
in 1880, and gives an idea of the canticles sung at the 
dedication of pagodas and similar ceremonies, It is set 
to a very popular air, the Véddaya Nan-thein Than, “ the 
Siamese Palace Tune,” but I have not vertured to try to 
reproduce the original complicated metre. The sikké or 
magistrate in question was U Maung Giald, a, younger 
brother of the fate U On, fong the only Burmese CLE, 
and once second judge of the Small, Cause Court in 


Rangoon, 


THE GILDING OF ‘TH SHWE MAW-DAW 


Far-famed and bright, the Shwe Maw-daw 
Is known where’er the Srered Law 

‘To toiling millions brings the peace, 
Bids grief be still and turmoil cease. 
Fair glory of Peguan land 

Revered on earth’s mest distant strand, 
Not more Dagén's yreat golden pile 
Hath honour in the Southern Isle, 
Where’er beneath thezampu une 

‘the pious bend the suppliant knee, 
Than thou the glorious fotus shrine, 
High temple of the hairs divine, 

As leaps oif high the funeral flame 

Of some yahan of sainted name, 

A beacon light to Nel’ban's rest 

Aad heven sure to men distressed, 
So’skywards reared, thy shapely spire 
Upsprings a pyramid of fire. 


The hoar seer's words are now proved true, 
Spoke ages since while yet all new 
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The callow world in earnest youth 
Revered the Buddha's law of truth, 
Ere yet the wiles of lust and wrath 
Beguiled men from the Noble Path, 
And ignorance of sins, the worst 
With which the race of man is cursed : 

When white men reign 

>" + . 

Thy glories wane, 

Vet blase again 

White yet they reigu. 


Ligh honour to our Sikké Min, 

Who purged away the stain of sin, 

Now radiant as a mass of gold, 

‘The temple glitters as of old ; 

Ten thousand districts chant his name, 
‘The Sekya systems vauntthis fame, 
High winner of the holy rest. 

Thrice is the benefactor blessed. 

Tor him the last of lives is run 

Tha ferry past and Ne'ban won, 

Great puerdon gains such gifi as this, 
A sainted name, eternal bliss, 

On earth gcnown will live for aye, 
Beyontl ne’er more to breathe a sigh. 
Whenas the sacred work was wiought 
‘The Tha-gya Min came down unsought, 
Sweet music breathal from angel bands 
And Déwas sped the workers’ hands, 

A nimbus shone around the spire 

And gleamed each gem with holy fire, 
As though on high in lucent coil 
‘Ihe sacred hair did grace the toil, 
And once again in hermit guise 
The Buddha Prince hjessed the emprise. 


cy 






Ilust seen the lotus-bud in prayer 
J*old fervent Jeaves ; with odours rare 
elnvoke the Buddha's sYacious power 
To save mankind in danger’s hour? 
Hast Goon the pangyi’s garb of peace, 
The golden robe, strong to release 
The suppliant from endless strife, 
Unceasing change, the pains of life ? 
So prayerful stands the holy fane, 
So new-horn gleams in golden grain? 
And calmly sleep the hairs divine, » 
Meet relic for so fair a shrine ; 
And hither on the holy day 
From far and near men wend their way 
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And kneeling pray that they may gain 
Release fiom fitful change and pain. 
Ah, Saviour Buddha, hear them call 
And grant the fong, fast life to all, 


High stuiving to the upper air, 

Great convent of the Sacred Tair, 
Thow’st stood upon the foreland’s brow 
Fiom misty ages ¢’en till now, 

The Budh himself with his own mouth, 
Stood on this hill, and, looking south, 
Foretold that on this spot should stand 
A fane far-famed in farthest land ; 

And hither came the biethren twain 
And reared with stone of precious vein 
A lordly pile and gilt it o'er 

And many a monaich added store, 

Till last of all our Sikke came 

And joined to (heits a pious nanie, 
om youngest yeas till hanrest hours, 
Peguans all, great fame is os; 

Two Lenthas dwelt here, male and mats, 
‘Ten thousand kings kept repal state, 
And ever till the kalpas end Ne 
Will pious pilgrims hither wend, 

Ah, Sikké, great reward is thine, 

Thy fame doth last whily lasts the shine 
And cie the shine falls, falls the world, 


Pegu was the capital of the Talaing kingdom ol 
Hanthawadi, Shin Gautama foretold that it woukd he 
founded in the 1116th year of his religion, and pave two of 
his hairs to two brothers, Maha Thala and Sula ‘Thala, to 
enshrine on the Thudathana Myjnthila “ITH, A pagoda 
filly cubits high was erected over them, and this was he 
original of the Shwe Maw (ox IImaw} -daw Pay. 


CHAPTER .XVI 


THE LEGEND OF THE RANGOON PAGODA 
* 

Ar the end of the last world-peried five lotus-buds sprang 
up on the Theinguttara Hill, where now the Shwe Dagén 
pagoda stands.» They opened their leaves and disclosed 
each of them within its chalice a thengan, the holy yellow 
robe of the mon&stic brethren, Then a huge bird settled on 
the top of the hill and laid an egg, and from this was 
presently hatched tha kalawaik, the carrying bird of Vishnu, 
which seizéd the sacred garments and flew up to the heavens, 
This was an omen foretelling the appearance of five Buddhas 
in the present world cycle, and accordingly the universe 
which had existed in the preceding kalpa was shortly afler- 
wards destroyed, with Mount Meru, the enclosing Sct-ya- 
wala hills, the six heavens of the nat-déwas, and many of the 
lower heats of Byammis. Then followed myriads of years 
of chaos; then myriads more while the present world called 
Badda was being constructed atom by atom, and at last the 
earth was ready and prepared to receive the first Buddha, 
Katkkathan, He left whis staff on the Theinguttara Hill; 
his successo* Gawnagéng deposited his water-filter beside it, 
and the third Buddha, Kathapa, added a portion of his robe, 

In the time of the fourth Buddha, Gautama, there lived 
on the Theinguitara Hill a gigantic scorpion, so huge that 
it devoured every day an clephant, and the tusks of its many 
victims were sct up in a great ring fence round about its den, 
One day seven foreign ships passed along, the*coast. The 
sailors saw the white glimmer of the ivory from far out at sca, 
and landed to ascertain what it was. They began loading 
their ships with the precious treasure; and were working 
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their hardest, when suddenly they saw the giant scorpion 
coming straight at them. They rushed on board, cut their 
cables, and stood out tosea. But here a new danger awailed 
them. A monster crab reared to gigantic claws out of the 
waters and threatened to crush anything that passed between. 
But there was no retreat, and, overwhelmed with terror, they 
drove before the wind. The vessels just managed to pass 
through without touching the claws with their yards or masts ; 
but the scorpion, following in hot pursuit, rushed up against 
both pincers with its bulky body, and they closed in an 
instant, crushing and rending the monstrous prey. The eral 
itself died of the poisonous food, and the neighhourlyod of 
the holy hill was thus fregd fromm its terrors, 

Not long afterwards another ship sailed in these waters, 
Near Twantdé, a town about twenty miless from Rangoon, 
lived a pious Talaing merchant, who had two sons named 
Pu, or dove, and Tapaw, or plenty, ‘Chése young men 
heard that there was a famine in the western Jands, and set 
sail thither with a shipload of rice. aVhey landed at the 
mouth of the Ganges, and having procured five hundred 
waggons, loaded them with their grain and travelled into 
the Wethali country, There,one day their waggons were 
suddenly arrested, and as it were chained to the earth. 
While they were secking: for the cause, a nat, who in a 
previous existence had been their mother, appeared to then 
and asked: “Desire ye store of gold and precious things, 
or rather desire ye heavenly treasure?” They answered, 
“Teavenly treasure,” Therupon the gat bade them go 
to where Shin Gautama, the embryo Buddha, was. sitling 
beneath the yaza-yatana tree in the seventh period of séven 
days’ meditation, which impiediately preceded fis becoming 
perfect, They laid a sack of rice reverenjly at his feel, and 
in return received four hairs each, The Buddha renamed 
them Tapdt-tha and Palika, and enjoined them to deposit 
the hairs on the Theinguttara Hill, beside the relies of the 
three preceding Budhs, The place was to be determined by 
the “takun,"*a felled wood-oil Wee “lying athwart,” so that 
neither the top nor the roots touched the ground. 

The brothers, happy in the possession of such ineatim- 
able relics, enclosed them in a golden casket, hastened hack 
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to their ship and seé sail. But they visited many a distant 
shore without gaining any tidings of the whereabouts of the 
Theinguttara mount. In vain they besought the nats, the 
bilus, and yekkathas, good genii, ogres, and demons, of 
whom there were many upon earth in those days, The 
spirits knew no more than the men, At last the king of the 
Tha-gyas took pily upon them, came down from the heavens, 
and appearing before the seckers in the guise of a nat, told 
them to return to their own native land. There, not far 
from their birthplace, Twanté, was the hill they sought for, 
and the only being who could point it out to them was the 
guard’in spirit of the hill, the aged Sulé nat. But this 
guardian nat had lived so long upvn earth that his eyelids 
had become weak and heavy and had fallen together, so that 
he was stone blind. Before he could help them at all it 
would be necegsary to restore to him his eyesight, and this 
could only be done by hoisting up his eyelids with two great 
wooden props. The Sulé nat was of gigantic stature, and 
the two krothersssot%ght about in the forest for the tallest 
oil-palms they could find, cut them down, lopped them into 
shape, and then went out in quest of the aged guardian 
spirit, At length they foun him so thickly covered with 
ancient moss and lichens that it was difficult to recognise a 
living creature in him, When he was asked where the 
Theigguttara Till lay he became suspicious, and brought 
forward hig blindness as an excuse for not being able to 
indicate its situation, But the two brothers were prepared 
with their remedy, They got their two great beams into 
pogtion, and after much trouble managed to hoist up his 
heavy lids 40 far that ¢he light fell in a narrow streak on 
his pupils. * Sulé then indicated with a wave of his hand 
in what direction they were to go, and Tapét-tha and Palika 
set off again on their search, But here they encountered a 
new difficulty. Instead of one hill they found three, with a 
lake in the middle of them, and there was nothing to show 
where the staff, the filter, and the bathing roe of the previous 
three Budhs lay buried. They were in despair, but the king 
of the Tha-gyis again came to their aid. He descended * 
with his subject déwas during the night and united the 
three peaks into one, The next day the brothers felled ethe 
” 
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{rec on the summit and if fulfilled thee required conditions. 
Tt remained poised on its centre on the peak. [ls Lop 
touched not the ground, and its reot touched not the ground. 
Therefore the place was called in the Mon language, ‘Takun.” 
A pagoda was built twenty-seven fev high, and all the land 
round about on which its shadow Rll between suntise and 
sunsel was consecrated to it for ever, The déwa kityr pres 
pared a golden boat to hold the casket containing the hairs, 
and this vessel circled about perpetually on the lake, and 
was protected by water-wheels, whose spokes were prolonged 
into great swords and knives that struck out in all directions 
and turned without ceasing, except for a moment at mid. 
day, when they halted for the space of time during which a 
woman might draw out a thread from her spinning-loam, 
Long after, the royal elder brother &f China, King 
Udibwa, during his wars with the Burmans, yas exceedingly 
anxious to catry off the sacred relics which are deposited in 
the Rangoon shrine, [Ie prepared a magic figure in human 
form and despatched it to steal the Budks’ remains, The 
creature crawled all the way down the Trrawaddy on its 
stomach until it arrived at the suburb of Rangoon called 
Kemindine (“the looking-post”). ‘There it raised ils head 
to look for a moment, and was so overcome by the splendour 
of the shrine that it delayed too long, and when at length it 
stretched oul ils hands to steal the relies, the favoyrable 
moment at noott was passed, and the whirling swords cut il 
in picees, Since then the whole of the trensures have heen 
walled up in the relic-chaiftbes, whened nothing but the 
entire (lestruction of the paya could remove them, Ale 
marvellous wealth of the shrine has keen a fruitful source of 
wonder and speculation to many. Nevertheless the state- 
ment of Sonnerat that the spire, which fas now risen to a 
height of nearly 320 fect, has a narrow funnel descending: 
from the top down to the basement, and that down this 
shaft princes, rich men, and the religious of all nations cast 
gold and silyer aud precious stones, has a foundation only 
in the imagination of the Gallic writer. The crown or 
“umbrella” at the top is known to be crusted thick on the 
upper ting with precious stones, and from it hang scores of 
jewalled gold bells, placed there in recent Limes, but to the 
r 
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mysterious relie-chamber no one has penetrated for hundreds 
of years, nor probably ever will. Neither the shrine itself, 
nor the relics, nor the images, are the objects of the adora- 
tion of the pious. The Burman, it cannot be too much 
urged, is not an idolater, He worships neither relic nor 
image. The pagoda ahd the figure only supply him with a 
seeinly place to utter the praises of the great Buddha, and 
to form resolutions to imitate, as far as he can, the charity 
and the sinless life of the great model. 


CHAPTER XVII 
IMAGES 


TITERE are few things which more irritate av educated Burman 
than to assert, or as most English do, calmly assume, that 
the Burmese are idolaters, The national idea is that idol- 
worship) is especially the characteristic of the, lowest savage 
tribes, and even fetichism is considered a superor faith. 
Therefore the accusation of bowing down to stocks and 
stones is intolerable, and the implication és combated with 
feverish energy. Where there are no prayers, in the technical 
sense of the word, there can be no idolatry, No one, not 
even Shin Gautama himself, ety help a man in his strivings 
to lead a holy life None buat the individual in his own 
person can work out his special salvation, and he tries ta do 
so by selling a splendid ideal before bis mind ‘Phe words 
utterad before tite impassive features of the Budh are not a 
supplication for merey or aid, but the praises of the great 
Tord himself, through the cont&mplation of whose triumphant 
victory over passions and ignorance the most sinful miayeba 
led to a better state, : ° 

There is no Supreme Being ; the Buddha Himself, who 
even while he was on earth was no mee than a perfect, 
sinless man, no Jongar exists to make intercession, were there 
any such power to which one might appeal. ‘The only thing 
to be done is to praise, and in praising to strive to imitate, 
and through imimtion to attain to the perfect knowledpe, 
and so to the final deliverance, the exemption from the four 
‘burdens of heaviness, age, sickness, and death, which is the 
restful absorption of Ne’ban, 

The worshippers of all creeds have always sought for a 
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special place wherein to pay their devotions. The Burman 
erects a pagoda oyer sacred relits, and puts up an image 
of the great Lord of Truth there, not to worship, but to 
afford a means to the pious of localising their feclings and 
concentrating their thoughts on the supreme model. The 
candles and smoky oil Ramps, the fruits and flowers offered 
on the shrine, are no more signs of idolatry than the offertory 
bag placed on the altar by the Christian priest, The Yatana 
Kalapa is perfectly distinct on this point, Under the heading 
U’bhato Kotilo Panha we find it written: “It is bootless to 
worship the Buddha; nothing is necessary but to revere him 
and the memory of him, Statues are only useful in so far 
as they refresh the memory ; for asthe farmer sows the seed 
and gathers in the grain in due season, so will the man who 
trusis in the Buddha and holds fast by his sacred Law obtain 
the deliverance and pass into Ne’ban, The carth and the 
Buddha ave alike in themselves inert.” 

There is thus no doubt left as to what the great master 
and his ingerpretess iiended. The worship of the paya is 
nothing more than a simulation of the devotion which would 
be paid to Shin Gautama were he still upon earth, The 
Buddha is admired, he is latXled, he is tenderly loved ; and 
this devotion is extended to the figures which are erected in 
remembrance of him, in recognition of his blameless life, the 
supresie wisdom which enabled him to teach the Law, and 
the great compassion and benevolence with which he regarded 
all living things. The characteristics of a Budh are the 
exercise of the Three Great Works of Perfection, the con- 
stegt practising of the Ten Great Virtues, and the Hive 
Renouncings ; and to attain the deliverance, all must dili- 
gently strive to observe these, The Three Great Works of 
Perfection are i— » 

1. Assistance afforded to parents anel relations, 

2, Great offerings made in this and previous existences, 
coupled with strict observance of the enactments of the 
Law. bd 

3. Benevolent dispositions towards aX sentient beings 
indiscriminately, 

The Ten Great Virtues are :—liberality ; observance of 
the precepts of the Law ; retreat into lonely places ; diligetece ; 
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patience ; fsitfendes errr “bantevalence | truthfulness ; 
indifference, 

The Five Renouncings are the giving up, for holiness! 
sake, of—children ; wife ; goods 5 ; life; one’s self 

This cannot all be effected i in one existence, unless pisty 
has been exhibited in many previous lives, Much depends 
on one’s kan, the accumulation of merits from past time, 
Just as the fruiis on a tree are some of them good, some 
bad, but have Hutle or nothing in common with cach other, 
or with those that went hefore, or may come after, so it is 
with a man’s kan. But the diligent observance of the holy 
precepts, and especially the exercise of open-handed charity, 
will always tend to reduce the number of lives to be endured 
before the deliverance comes, 

Prayer there is none in the technical scuse of the word, 
and the doxologics repeated at the shrines are mostly those 
learnt in childhood at the monastery schoal, or special com- 
positions of cach individual for himself, There is nothing 
laid down in any of the Buddhist reliftioets books concern- 
ing the formula: of prayer, Whatever there is, is: taken 
from the Apyin Aung-pyin, the record of the triumph of 
Shin Gautama over the outef foes, Man-nat, the spirit of 
evil, and his daughters, and the Atwin Aung-pyin, the 
triumph over the inward foes, the kiletha, the passions of 
mankind, Many, however, repeat little more thaw the 
tharana-giny, tte form with which the pougyis almost in- 
variably commence worship: “T worship the Buddha; 
worship the Law; [ worship the Agsembly.” ‘This, with the 
anciksa, dékha, anatta, “change, pain, Ulusion,’ forms Ate 
sentence to be repeated on the rosagy. A very usual form 
of doxology commonly taugltt to the scholars of the kyaunps, 
and therefore retained through life, iw the following : 
“Awgatha, Awgathe, [ worship with the body, with the 
mouth, and with the mind, with these three kans. ‘The first, 
the second, the third; once, twice, until three times. ‘The 
Lord, the preci&iis one; the Law, the precious one; the 
Assembly, the psecions one; these three precious ‘Gini 

91, the worshipper, most humbly, with fervid zeal, with clasped 
hands, pay reverence, give offerings, and with pious gaze 
bow me down, Thus by this worshipping [ gain merit and 
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inercase in carnestness and purity of heart, and am freed 
from the [our States of Punishment; from the Three Evil 
Things, starvation, plague, and warfare; from the Fight 
Chambers of [ell; and from the Iive Enemics, And at 
the end, when the last existence has come for me, may | 
pass into Ne’ban,” 

Such “ prayers” are addressed not merely to the image, 
but to the whole pagoda, and not even on the platform of 
the latter, It is common for the pious at any period of the 
day to repeat their devotions simply in the direction of the 
pagoda, and often from a spot where hardly even the summit 
of it an be seen. The pilgrims to the Shwe Dagén Paya 
in Rangoon prostrate themselves at intervals from the 
moment they catch sight of its glittering spire; but they 
repeat nothing flrther than the above, or some more fanciful 
formula, such as this: “Awgatha, Awgatha, Awgatha, I 
worship she footsteps of the great, the brilliant Buddha, to 
whom even the savage hunters turn, and the fierce dragons 
on the mpuntaing tops and in the abysses of the hills, In 
the far land of Thiho (Ceylon) there, where, in the wilder- 
ness of woods, far from human dwellings, temples and 
pagodas rise up 84,000 in number, in the caves and the 
deeps ; there I worship, there I bow me in devotion.” By 
far the greater number, however, repeat simple Pali sentences, 
of which they have long forgotten the meaning, if indeed 
they ever knew jt. Many of the pyin-sin can repeat whole 
books and chapters in the sacred tongue, without having 
any but a very confused notion of the meaning of what they 
utigr. Yet even this parrot-like performance has its merit, 
for it brings the mind into a_fit state to contemplate the 
great ideal.” A conclusive proof of this is recorded in the 
Malla Lingaya Wgittu, the life of Shin Gautama. There 
were many bats who lived in a cave insthe time of the last 
Buddha, Kathapa, and great numbers of yahans were in the 
habit of resorting to this cave to meditate and give them- 
selves up to devotion. These bats learnetl to repcat some 
of the phrases which they heard, but could not understand, 
and this pious exercise resulted in such benefit to their kan, * 
that on their death they migrated to the seats of uat-déwas. 


Afterwards, when Shin Gautama was preaching upon cath, 
e 
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they again appeared upon the seat of man as yahans, and, 
atlending diligently to the precepts of the Law, were the 
first, as disciples of Thariputra, one of the chief followers 
of the Buddha, to comprehend the sublime Jaw of the 
Abhidamma, If dumb creatures then can win such rewards 
for piety, how much more a man Who repeats his sentences 
with at least a consciousness of what their import is. 

Similar to this feeling with repard to the Pali jargon, of 
which every Burman knows more or less, according to the 
length of his stay in the monastery or the depth of his 
religious sentiments, and prompted hy a like idea, is the 
offering of little nan-tagdn. ‘These prayer-lags — kyot-sha- 
taing, as they are sometimes called—are made of paper, cut 
ancifully into figures of dragons, lizards, and the like, with 
embroidery-work round their edges. In the‘centre is written 
some pious reflection or aspiration, and the,offerer places it 
on the shrine, Most of those sold ready camposad for the 
worshipper are in Pali, those which he writes for himself, in 
Burmese, Samples of these inscriptions are ie, 


iy By means of this paper the offerer will become very 
strong.” 

“By the merit of this paper Wednesday's children will 
be blessed by spirits and men.” 

s May the man born on Friday gain reward for his pious 
offering.” e 

«This paper is an offering for people Born on any day 
of the week fiom Sunday to Saturday.” 

“May the man bara on Monday be freed from elchness 


and from the Three Calamities.” 
° 


Very often nothing but the names of certain®days of the 
week are written on the van-tagon; but,soinetimes a friend 
of humanity, or aaman with a piticularly Jarge funily, 
covering with their birthdays the whole week, simply writes 
down the names of the days in any order he pleases, ‘The 
commonest forne at the stalls round about the Shwe Dagon 
is this simple, bald list, and indeed Rangoon is particularly 
badly supplicd in this way. ‘There are other small flags 
or streamers made of coloured cloth, some of them, 
especially those presented by the Shans, stitched with many 
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plies until they stapd out quite stif€ Others again are 
made of varnished strips of zinc. These have nothing 
writlen on them, and stand simply for the advancement in 
piety of their offerers, as do the candles representing the 
various nan, the animals which stand for the days of the 
week, Other offerings *are flowers, single or arranged in 
bouquets, and almost invariably distinguished by the heavy 
sweetness of their adour, Candles and tapers, of all sizes 
and styles of «manufacture, abound ; some a couple of feet 
high, or occasionally much more, made of long, narrow 
coloured tapers, plaited together over an ordinary solid one, 
some jlain white, others coloured all the hues of the rain- 
bow, European manufactured speryn or paraffin articles, and 
home-made tapers of the crudest style of dip. Side by side 
with these are placed smoky oil-lamps, consisting of a little 
flat saucer full of oil, with a wick composed of a bit of cloth 
or a few,threads of cotton roughly twisted together. The 
candles are simply softened with a match at the bottom and 
made to stick on tho, ledges in front of or round about the 
figures of the Buddha. Incense sticks and scented wood are 
often burnt on stone altars erected specially for such fire 
offerings. 

The worshippers, if they: are men, squat down, neither 
kneeling nor sitting down, but resting the body on their 
heels ais miners who are accustomed to low workings do, 
The Body is bent a little forward, and the hands are joined 
together and raised to the forchead. The women kneel 
down allogether, and for thisercason take especial care to 

cr up their fect, somelimes getling a friend to tuck their 
skirts over them. All are of course barefooted. The 
sandals are%emoved always at the foot of the pagoda steps, 
though these may begin in some places many hundred yards 
away from the shrine. Before commenging the repetition of 
the formuls, thrce prostrations are made with the forehead 
to the ground, and the same is repeated at the close, and on 
rising to depart you must turn to the rigly. It is usual to 
hold some offering between the hands during worship—a 
prayer-flag, a flower, or something of the kind—and this is« 
aflerwards reverently deposited on the altar, A favourite 
offering, instead of real flowers, is pauk-pauk. This is ,the 
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variety of rice known as kauk hnyin, fired dry on a pin. 
Tt swells up and cracks open, and the grains are then dyed 
red, green, or yellow, while some are left plain white, The 
resemblance to flowers or flower-ileaves at a distance is 
sufficienly striking, It is a work of merit to go about 
lighting tapers and candles which Kave blown out, or lamps 
which have got choked up, watering flowers, and so on, 

The statues of Shin Gautama, then, are oaly his visible 
representatives to keep alive in the hearts of his flock feelings 
of love and adoration, and gratitude to the Great Master who 
strove so long to teach the Law, and was ever so. pitiful 
towards carthly suffering. Like the Egyptians, Buddhists 
have large images, but stand diametrically opposed to them 
in the way in which they regard them, AJL the Epyptian’s 
energies were directed to conquering the fmstile powers of 
nature, He sought with anxious care to preserve the 
mummy in the recesses of huge mountains of stong in order 
that the soul returning after the period of 5009 years might 
enter again its old home. He built fog eternity, and hoped 
to defy decay and outlast the world, ‘Che Buddlfist laughs 
al this notion, seeing that for him the stream of time levels 
and carries off every existence gvith it, ‘The rising apain of 
spirits has for him nothing but a suggestion of devilish arts, 
The idea raises in his mind a threatening of evil, as well to 
the living as to the disembodied spirit, Instead therefore of 
devising any sugh uncanny measures for the preservation of 
the corpse, he strives rather to destroy it as soon as may be 
on the ftneral pyre, or even te blow it into small atems with 
fireworks and bombs, Similarly, *his imapes are made 
mouldering brick, Where is the use of laboriously carving 
figures in the hardest stone, hen th most indestructible of 
them could only last for a time, which is but as a ripple in 
the stream of clernity? ‘Therefore the “marble and brass 
Gautamas ave but few compared with those of brick and 
mortar, or wood, and the crumbling away and rolling of 
these is viewed gvilh the utmost equanimity, ‘There will 
always be piety cnough to keep the tazaung full until the 
scyeles end. 

The popular division of the Gautamas is into the classes 
of standing, sitting, and lying, ‘This is somewhat crude, but 
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it is perpetuated hy a curious notion that though a man may 
present all three kinds of i images, he must do so in a special 
order: the standing first, then the sitting, and last the lying 
down. As many as one pleases of one style may be pre- 
sented, but you must not reverse the order; one dare not go 
backwards, The vast ynajority of images represent the 
master ina cfoss-legged attitude, in which he attained the 
Buddhaship, seated under the bawdi tree. This sitting 
figure is called Tinmyinkwé. The left hand lies palm up- 
wards in the lap; the right hangs over the knee, The cars 
reach to the shoulder, and the face is calm and passionless, 
On the top of the head is a little knob or point, This is 
called the mani-daw, and represents the hair which Prince 
Theiddat cut off with his sword When he first put on the 
yellow robe, If was left a quarter of an inch long, and 
never grew again. In attaining to the supreme wisdom, the 
Prince attained tw the Ne’ban, or annihilation of the passions. 

Less gommon are the Shinbinthalyaung, the recumbent 
figures represehting the Budh as he died and attained to the 
Ne'ban of ‘earthly * ‘oxistence, reclining between the two sfl- 
trees. He lies on his right side, and is often represented 
with numbers of his lamenting disciples ranged around the 
couch, To these are not uncommonly added circles of the 
kings of the carth and the heavens, bilus, galéns, nats, yek- 
kathas, and a varicty of other creatures, The figures of the 
latter Bflen display some artistic skill in the modelling and 
the expression of the features, which it is impossible to show 
in the placid countenance of thg teacher himself, The Shin- 
hinthalyaung very offen heve the emblems of the Shwe-zet- 
da carved on the soles of the feet. 

Finally (here is the "Mat-tatacodaw, or erect image, also 
called Mat-yat-daw, where the master is represented in the 
attitude of preachin¥, the right hand elevated, but still with 
the same calm, unmoved visage. The&e Mat-yat-daw are 
usually very large, and are far more common in the temples 
of Upper Burma than in the bell-pagodas of the low country. 
They are often Sapupati Paya, representing the Budh as a 
king with crown on head and the royal vies on arms and 
thighs, They are usually very large, like the recumbent 
figure. The standing figures in the Ananda at Pagin must 
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be over forty fect in height, and form a very impresyive 
sight, Light sufficient to illuminate the whole figure cannot 
be admitted at the comparatively low gateways of the shrine. 
Cunning architects have therefore cui slits far up in the 
chapel roof, and a narrow stream of light falls full on the 
gilded face of the Buddha. The offect is most solemn and 
awe-inspiring, The devotee passes through long dim 
corridors, where his foot falls soft on the mouldy pavement, 
and the smell is as of a charnel-house, and there is silence 
throughout the whole vast temple, broken fitfilly by the ecric 
chant of a fellow-worshipper far away through the passages, 
and suddenly he comes on the chapel and sees befare him 
the sad tranquil face, with a glory shed over it, and the hand 
stretched out as if in warning or benediction, One can then 
understand how it is that many of the igaorant and unin- 
structed do actually worship the Gautama as if it were an 
idol, and the Englishman involuntarily takzs off his hat as 
he enters the sanctuary, " 

The statues in the great lonely fancs at Pagan are cer- 
lainly far more impressive than those in the smaller but 
more gaily-decked-out niche-shrines of the solid pyramidal 
pagodas of Lower Burma. The four great Mat-yat-daw in 
the Ananda Paya represent the four great Buddhas of this 
world-cycle, Kauk-kathan, as the first law-giver, is placed 
in the cast; Gawnagong in the southern image chamber ; 
Kathapa to the weat, and the Buddha of the present rerigious 
period in the northern shrine, Kank-kathan is made of the 
sweel-scented dantagu tree ;~Gawnagdng of jasmine wood ; 
Kathapa of brass, and Gaulama of fir; but they have all 
heen covered with plaster and gilt, and the material of wich 
they are made is only known by tfadition, Am especially 
favourite figure to represent standing is Dibinkdya Payit, 
the fourth of the twenty-cight BuddhaS whose names are 
recorded as appeariiig in successively destroyed worlds, Ut 
was this Buddha, the * Light-bringer,” who first announced 
to Shin Gautama that he, then a fervent yahan, would here- 
after, afler mauy worlds, attain the supreme wisdom, 

The temples of Pagan and other places in the upper 
territory are built specially for the reception of great images, 
and as the public zeal is concentrated on these, there are 
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comparatively few surplus figures, and these mostly scattered 
along the sides of the dim corridors. In Lower Buima, 
however, where the sacred buildings are more particularly 
relic shrines, the images are more of an adjunct to the paya, 
and there is a most extraordinary multiplication of them, 
In each of the four image chambers round the hase of the 
pagoda, besides the chief figure there aie numbers of other 
Buddhas of all sizes, and these overflow into dozcus of 
fazaungs, or image houses, all round about the central 
payai. This reserve stock is due to the unceasing desire 
for kutho. If a man cannot build a pagoda, or has not 
money enough to erect a monastery or a rest-house, theie is 
at any rate no one so poor but he gan gain merit by dedi- 
cating a Gaulama; and so images of brass and marble, 
plaster and woody and sun-dried clay, flow in a never-ending 
stream to the great district shrines, There has long ceased 
to be any room Yor them except in the image-houses, and 
there they remain, seldom visited by any but the very 
religious, and gradually becoming grimed and mouldy with 
age, notwitlistanding the Yéthonpwé, at the new year, when 
the women come and wash them down, Tt is a maxim 
that devotions may and oughi,to be repeated before every 
image, but it is not offen that a worshipper is seen in the 
tazaungs, and the offerings of candles and incense sticks, 
flowers and pauk-pauk san-pan (pop-corn), are few and far 
betwee, Nevertheless the houses are crammed with figures 
of all sizes, from huge ten feet high Sagaing marbles down 
: Nittle clay painted and gilt specimens that you can put 

our pocket, and that tdolatry-detesting Brilishers often 
de sd serve and afterwards exhibit as having actually “been 
worshipped.” » Big and Small, they are crowded together as 
close as they can be, the small ones reposing in the hand or 
the lap, or round about the sides of thei, bigger facsimiles, 
Sometimes, as is the case in a great long building at the 
Kyaik-than-lan Paya at Maulmein, the’ centre is occupied by 
a gigantic recumbent figure, the tinmyinkwe peing placed in 
orderly array all round the sides facing thg cehtral dying 
Budh. Sometimes the figures stand side by side on steps 
rising one above the other with a small open space in the 
middie, The halls are always quite full, the most recently 
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ereeted being apparently just spacious gnough to hold all the 
images ready to put into it. 

Yew statues sland unprotected in the open. At Kyaul- 
taran, on the Irrawaddy a few miles below Prome, there are 
a number of Gautamas cut out of the rocky face of a bluff 
overhanging the river, The ridgedis about eighty fect high 
altogether, and the figures are thirty feet above the level of 
the water. They are all honestly cut out of the rock, and 
not, as some people think, simply brick and plaster crections 
—an idea induced by the habit of painting them white, or 
covering them with gold-leaf, occasionally indulged in by 
people anxious of bettering their chance towards a new 
existence. There are about fifty of them altogether, varying 
very considerably in size, some being very large. A similar 
work may be seen on the hill-side above Sagaing, opposite 
Ava, There the Buddhas, cach in his separate niche, are 
carved at regular intervals, and the rock fice sweeps round 
in a segment of a circle, the platform ia front, being strongly 
built up with a masonry revelment. 

On the opposite side of the river, ‘near the village of 
Sagyinwa, formerly a suburb of the oll capital, Amara- 
poora, is a gigantic sedent figure built perfectly open and 
uncovered, It is situated close to a half-mile-long: wooden 
bridge which once crossed the lagoon there, and the Budh 
gazes across the waters with eternal meditative smile, 
Round about are ranged double and treble circles of pigmy 
Zedi-yan, over which it towers to a height of ninety feet or 
more, The neighbourhoods is practically deserted now that 
Mandalay has become the capital, There are almosl.no 
worshippers of the giant Buddha except the small colony 
of monks from the kyaungy hard by. The birds will drop 
seeds between the crevices of the bricks and plaster, and 
another decade will probably see the great image torn out 
of all possibility of recognition, 

Such a phenomenon actually docs exist near the ancient 
Poegu town of, Zaingganaing, on the opposite side of the 
river from vhe capilal of the old Peguan kings, One of the 
singular pyramidal limestone rocks, common in the Tcnas- 
serim Province, has been built with the aid of bricks into 
the form of an cnormous Gautama. On the top of the 
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head, glinting white through the trees, appears the slender 
spire of a small pagoda, The jungle growth has spread all 
over the hill, or image, and the outline and features of the 
Budh struggle to be seen throngh a heavy fog of varied 
green. Such monster images exist here and there all over 
the Iastern districts. “Bhey are all exceedingly ancient, 
and are regarded more as glorifications of the Great Master 
than as recognised places for devotion, The pious deposit 
offerings and chant their sentences before them as they do 
everywhere before the features of the Buddha, but otherwise 
the people regard them more with the curiosity of the 
forcignes than with the adoration of the devotee, 

Among the more ignorant and superstitious classes it is 
not at all uncommon to find particular images regarded with 
especial awe andereverence, on account of the tale of some 
prodigy displayed. The sacred order and all true Buddhists, 
however, strenuously discountcnance the idea of any miracles 
being wrought gither by particular images or by holy relics. 
It is for this reason tpat the latter are in Burma all walled 
up and not Brought’out for the inspection of worshippers as 
in other Buddhist countries. The Kammawisa in its de- 
nunciation of the claiming of magic powers is also considered 
to forbid the assertion that any particular statue displays 
more than usual power—a power which could not fail to 
lead directly to idolatry, The passage runs as follows: 
“No brSther must arrogate to himself what gqes heyond the 
power of human nature, and he must not boast of excep- 
tional abilities, Whoso gives aut with evil intentions that 
ha,possesses supernatural* powers, saying that he has 
atlaifled zn, or ‘ne’ban, or command of religion, or un- 
disturbed repese on the path that leads to the deliverance ; 
he is no Sramana; he is no son of Sakya. As a broken 
palm-tree cannot be Again united, as a twig broken from the 
stem cannot be joined on again, so is that religious man, 
who falscly declares that he has attained the superhuman, 
fallen away from the true Sramanas, scparated from the sons 
of Sakya. So long as life lasts must this be avoitied.” 

Nevertheless unprincipled yahans, fearing that the piety 
of their district is growing slack, or wishing to attract 
benevolent pilgrims to their neighbourhood, undoubtedly 
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do occasionally originate, or at any rate stimulate, the belief 
in prodigies. A common wonder is that of the Tat-daw pwa, 
growing images, [ am not aware that they are made of 
meteoric stoncs or any such substance, The carnal and 
unregencrate are wont to assserl that these images only 
grow at night and then in sudéen jumps. In any case, 
they never grow very big. 

A more unusual miraculous discovery actually resulted 
in the growth of a small fishing village into a prosperous 
town, and, owing to this latter circumstance, inte the heard 
of one of the subdivisions under the British Government. 
This is the station of Myan-aung on the Trawaddy, A 
Gautama rose out of the ground there, That was, however, 
not the wonder, [t perspired! It perspired a thick, sticky 
exudation which precluded the necessity of using the milky 
juice of the thapan thi (Meus racemose), the gum usually 
employed in fixing gold-leaf on the infages yr pagodas, 
The tidings soon spread far and wide, and Qeople journeyed 
from distant towns to see the woyder and to plaster on 
fabulous quantities of gold-teaf, ‘The “hamlet apidly prow 
into a town. The surrounding country was taken up and 
cultivated, and Myan-aung js now as pretty a little station 
as any you will sce on the great Irrawaddy, and is one of the 
principal centres of the great Wenzada district. 

Another little fishing village, farther down the river, 
below Maubiy, possessed in 1879 a singuiar image. ‘Chis 
Buddha in most unusual fashion suddenly began to develop 
a moustache. It was notemuch to speak of, and was cer. 
tainly not pretty, bul there was undoubtedly a growph of 
some kind on the upper lip. The phenomenon, however, 
never had more than dh exceddingly local interest, A 
moustache is not an appendage that appeals toa Burrian's 
finer feclings to any great extent, and ff Shin Gautama had 
one in life he would certainly have shaved it off  ‘Cherefore 
the swampy, mosquito-haunted district failed to better ils 
fortunes, A wood many people came and gazed on the 
ugly bristles and made offerings, but they went away again, 
and the enthusiasm was strangled before it was well born. 
The military assistant commissioner of the district declared 
in an off-hand way that it was a fungus of a new kind, or 
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some hitherlo undiscdvered lichen, and had thoughts of 
chipping a bit of the lip off and sending it to the British 
Museum, But he refrained, and the villagers missed even 
this poor chance of notoricty. 

There are a few images specially noteworthy with less 
questionable reason, One of these stands half-way up 
Mandalay Hill under a lofty teak teclum. It is a gigantic 
standing image profuscly gilt all over, and pointing with 
steadfast finger full at the glittering central spire of the 
palace rising gracefully over the throne of the Ruler of 
Existence. As a half-way house on the toilsome ascent of 
the hill & is always frequented, but the superstitious way- 
farers gaze through the gilt railings more with the awe due 
to the guardian spirit of the capital than with the fervency 
of the worshipper,” It has becn burnt since the annexation. 

In the chapel on the summit of the hill, looking over the 
wide, fertila plain towards the black, jagged Nat’s Peak, 
haunted by goblins and wraiths, the silver windings of the 
mighly Uvawaddy and he barren pagoda-sprinkled Sdgaing 
hills beyond, there is a singular statue, A notice begs the 
religious Lo put their gold-lcaf, not indiscriminately all over 
the figure, but only on the cytballs, The zeal of many 
years causes the pupils to start fram their sockets as if the 
Buddha were horrified by some grnesome deed of sin per- 
petrated, in the golden city below. The last ime T was 
there T heard a matter-of-fact Briton marvellittg how it was 
that the goodly nugeets had not Jong since been removed 
by a sacrilegious hand. IL, scem’ to be always Englishmen 
wheeghink of these things first. 

A hundred yards from, the foot of the sacred hill in a 
tall brick buiMing is a great marble Buddha, probably the 
biggest monolith in dhe world. The sitting figure must be 
quite twenty-five fect high, and scores ofetons weight. It 
docs the Mandalay workmen great credit that with their 
primitive appliances they should have been able to mount 
so ponderous a figure on ils pedestal, In @ wide square 
round about are arranged little six-foot shrince, each contain- 
ing a gilt image and all looking towards the central Buddha. 
It is not the least wonderful of the many wonderful things 
to be seen round the foot of Mandalay Fill, . 
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The casting of a brass image is a public festival, ard the 
scene of general rejoicing. ‘The people gather from miles 
round about, and there are plays and feastings for several 
nights, whether the Buddha is presented by an individual or 
by public subscription. ‘The whole assemblage lakes an 
interest in the procecdings, and rejoices in proportion Lo the 
success of the casting, which is effected in the same way as 
with bells. When the image is finished and seady to be 
dedicated, a great procession is formed; a band of niusic 
and dancers go at the head; the most wealthy men deem it 
an honour to be allowed to bear a hand in carrying the 
statue; men, women, and children from all the surrounding 
country, dressed in theit gayest clothes, follow on foot or in 
brightly decorated bullock-carls to the bottom of the pagoda 
steps. Then the Buddha is carried fp and solemnly 
deposited in the allotted place, myatta-thapps, in religious 
phrascology, a term not to be rendered without snany words 
in English, It includes all the meanings of scemliness, 
dignity, beauty, splendow, and afve-compelling majesty. 
The ritual of the monks at the consceration of an image is, 
as in the case of the dedication of a pagoda, vague, and 
decided by individual opini6n, Such a formal presentation 
service is called Nekaza, and is declared by the Sulagandi 
sect to be superfluous, The lineaments of the Budh are 
worthy of honour wherever scen, at the pagoda er in the 
workman’s shop. 

The figures of Shin Gautama are not in themselves hy 
any means handsome as works of art. The ational skill 
in wood-carving is well known, and the little woodp" lly 
figures made at Henzadg and other places are remarkably 
clever in their variety of expression. None of this skill 
appears in the religious images. ‘Choe; modeller or sculptor 
is held fast by aficient custom. Ue must make his image 
of a particular pattern and with the recognised expression, 
The object is to portray the death of all human passions 
and earthly feelings, The calm, eternal sicep-lika smile 
symbolises thé attainment of ne’ban, the cessation of being, 
the end of the cycles of transincorporation of souls, ‘This 
is all that is intended to be represented, and it is held out 
‘is a hope to the struggling sinner among earthly miseries. 

h 
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The model to be fokowed would be worthless did the face 
express the hopes and fears and pleasures of wretched 
mortality. 

The following triumphal song is taken from the same 
play of Sawpé Sawmé as.the chant in celebration of the 
gilding of the Pegu pagdtla, and is sct to the same Yoddaya 
nan-thein than, The Mahdi Myat Muni is the “ Arakan 
Pagoda” in Mandalay. 


ON THE IMAGE PRESENTED BY THE PEGU INSPECTOR 
% TO THE MAHA MYAT-MUNI 
Fair springs the sun at dawning 
From out the forest’s green, 
ethe nine gems on his nat-front 
Shine gloriously at e’en, 


*rhe rainbow weaves nataaiment, 
® Sweet is the lily’s breath, 
‘Tac malla flower is winsome, 
That weeps the Saddan’s ! death. 


But fairer is the image 

‘That Hanthatvadi sends, 
Amid its gold and silver 

‘The peal with ruby blends. 


The miiden fom ber finger f 
Drew off her jewelled sings, 
The men broughiycostly diamonds 

And wealth of precious things, 


And as ynid shouts and clangout 
‘The flames leapt red as gold 

Alf joyous cast their treasures 
Into the hissing mould. 


So high hath Buddha honour 
In Ilanthawadi’s soil, i 

So gladly seck believers Fy 
Release from earthly toil, © 





! The Saddan is the White Elephant, the last incarnation of Shin Gautama 
before he was conceived in Queen Maia’s womb, . 
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First great Sandathuriya? — ¢, 
The Master’s features wrought, 
He sought the Budh’s permisson, 
Nor failed in what he sought. 


And I, the poor Inspector, 
Vired by as holy zeal, 

Present a copied image 
And trust for equal weal. 


‘That ‘tis a precious als-gifl 
Great prodigies attest, 
The Buddhi’s six-fold ylory 
Gleams nightly on its crest, 
And whenas it was casting 
Byammiis and nats untold 
Came down and cast rich offerings, 
Into the holy mould. 7 


La 


Yea, myriads of all creatures 
Vrom every earthly seat 
Rejoicing cast their alms-gifts 
Before the Budgha’s feet, 


With close-clasped hands men bowed them, 
With fervent minds they prayer, 

That Buddha some great token 

* Might grant them for their aid, 


Then fiom the lerdly image, 
Aglow with builliant dight, 

‘There steamed both fire and water 
Upon their dazzled sigfht, e 


And diamond iays and ruby, ¢ 
‘The Six great Glories blace, 
‘The Buddha's Nine great Splendours 
Blind their adoving gaze. 
- fr - 
cam 
1The King Sandathwiya, while the Baddha was yet alive, obtrined his 
permission to make a statue of him. ‘This image is the great (welve-faot high 
brass ‘Tinmyinkwe, now the chief centre of worship in the Maha Myat-muni 
shrine, 
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Where’s many a goodly image 
In Mahé Myat-muni, 
But Mamyay! shall be aged 
Ere it a fairer see. 


And J, the poor Inspector, 
May lay me down in peace, 

For when this life is ended 
Existences shall cease. 


It is a very usual practice at the casting of bells and 
images for the onlookers to throw gold and silver articles 
of jewellery into the ladles of melted ore, 


1 Mamyay is a common poetical contrattion for Mandalay, Man is also 
frequently used, 


CHAPTER XVII 
RELLS 


“Tis Bell is made by ,Koo-na-lin-gala, (he priest-— aud 
weight 600 viss. No one body design to destroy this Bell. 
Maulmein, Match 3oth, 1855. [Ie who destroyed to this 
Bell, they must be in the great TTecll, and unable to coming 
out.” 

This inscription runs round the rim of the great bell at 
the Kyaik-than-lan pagoda at Maulmeiu, It is hardly a 
fiftieth part of the Maha Ganda at Rangoon, which, in turn, 
is a great deal smaller than the huge monster at Meugdn, 
near Mandalay ; but il is noticeable as being the only bell 
in Burma, as far as IT am aware, which has an English 
inscription on it, The circumstance is scareely to be con- 
sidered in the light of a compliment, for the bell has not the 
character of exceptional sanctity, and there is a lengthy Pali 
inscription on the upper part giving further particwars, and 
commending the pious donofs to the safe keeping of the 
5000 nats who guard the faith, the tutclary nats of the. « 
universe, the nats of the earth, the air, the forest, and fle 
city ; but there is nothing wMatever in the shape*o! menaces 
to such as may have evil designs on the bell. Koo-na-lin- 
gala, the pricst, however, no doubt thought this English 
addition very necessary and by no means unwarranted ; for 
only two years before, after the conclusion of the second 
Burmese war, in 1853, the British troops had tried to carry 
off the sacret? Shwe Dagén bell, and had gone the length 
of getting it on board of a ship. Unfortunately the vessel 
turned over, and Maha Ganda, the “ preat sweet voice,” was 
capsized into the mud at the holtem of the Rangoon river, 
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The good mendicant, therefore, who superintended the cast- 
ing of the bell for the Maulmecin pay& doubtless thought 
that none but the utmost terrors would serve to scarce off the 
sacrilegious Briton, and therefore it is with punishment in 
awidzi, the lowest of the cight chambers of hell, ordinarily 
reserved for parricides? assaulters of an asectic, and railers at 
the Buddha, that all who meditate harm to the Kyaik-than- 
lan bell are threatencd. The fiery monk may rest happy. 
The bell has hung unmolested from the big crossbar, rest- 
ing on its two huge teak uprights, and will doubtless long 
remain safe on the somewhat cramped platform at the end 
of tite Taungnyo range. ‘ 

The love of bells in Burma is somewhat remarkable. 
Every large pagoda has some dozens of them, of all sizes, 
hanging rourfll the skirts of the zedi, the image-houses, and 
sacred posts, One or two were put up with the central 
shrine dtself ; others have beon added at various times by 
the religious. Most of them have long Pali inscriptions on 
them recording the praises of the Lord and the aspirations of 
the giver, Here and there are a few with Burmese dedica- 

tons, presented by poor, simple jungle people, the monks in 
whose district did not kne@v Pali, or had the grace to say 
they were not learned enough to write an original composition 
in that language. Every Burman has learned a certain 
nugber of Pali formule to enable him to worship at the 
pagoda, but few cven of the most renowned sadaws have 
anything like a thorough knowledge of the sacred language. 
Wence, when there is a médest monk in the kyaung, the 
sgimple cultivators have to fall back on their own vernacular, 
and produce plaintive appeals like the following :-— 

“Thi& bell was mouldetl with great care and much 
expense, and isehumbly offered by Maung San Ya, of the 
hamlet of Nga-pe-n, in the townshipeof Maubin, and Mama 
Gyi, his wife, who seck refuge in the boundless mercy of the 
pitiful Buddha, in the majesty of the eternal Law, and in 
the example of the venerable Assemblf of the Perfect, the 
three gems, They visit the precious things faithfully on the 
appointed days, Applaud, ye pious! They humbly strive 
to gain for themselves meri. May the good nats who 
guard the forest and the field look smilingly on them and 
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protect the poor man’s crops, May the fils who dwell in 
the air and the carth defend from evil creatures the two fat 
bullocks which plough the fields, May the guadian nats 
of the house and the city keep from harm Chit U, their son, 
and litle Ma Mi, their darling daughter. And may the 
merit of this offering be shared with tfeir childien and with 
all living beings, May the excellent Lord pity them, the 
good spirits smile on them, the holy assembly reccive them. 
So shall Maung San Ya and Mama Gyi gain much merit 
and rejoice in presenting this bell. Weight, seventy-five 
viss,” 

Such dedications are found here and there, but they are 
not common, for half the honour of presenting the bell is lost 
if the common crowd can read what is written on il; and 
doubtless Maung Chit U, when he has been fo an English 
school, and has got a place under Government, or in an 
English merchant's office, will be rather ashamed eof the 
quaint humility of his father’s offering, ° 

The bells are not intended Lo summon worshippers to their 
devotions. There is no necessity for such a call where there 
is no formal service, very man is responsible to himself 
only for his religious state ; no one clse has anything directly” 
to do with him, or can give him help. ‘The monks them- 
selves display but little concern in the spiritual state of the 
laity. Ifa man is to attain a favourable change in a gue 
ceeding existence, it must be by his own exertions, [Te 
knows the regular duty-days, and on these and on the speefal 
feast-days he gocs to gain kutifo for himself and better his 
chance towards a new transincorporation, If he is a fond» 
man, he parcels out the merit acquired by his devotions 
among those members of his ftmily or friends who*have not 
been to the pagoda. The use of the bells ig to direct atten- 
tion to the fact of the lauds of the Buddha having been 
recited, The worshipper, when he has finished, goes to one 
of the bells and strikes it Unec times, to bring to the notice 
of the guardian spir'ts and the four worlds what he has been 
doing. There fle always a number of deer’s antlers and 
billets of wood lying near the bell for this purpose. None 
of them have clappers, and metal is not used to strike them. 
There is no objection whatever to a non-Buddhist striking 
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the bell; it is indeed rather a kindly action, for the more 
clangour there is the more likely the nats are to observe the 
devotions going on. After the bell itself has been struck it 
is proper to strike the ground, so that the spirits of the earth 
may know as well as the guardians of the air, Most of the 
bells have a fine tone,*and a flick with the finger is sufficient 
to cause a vibration through the whole twenty-five tons of 
metal in Maha Ganda. What sound the Mengdén bell, 
second only in size to that presented by the Empress 
Catherine to Moscow, is capable of producing, will never, 
probably, be known, for the supports have given way, 
and half of the rim rests on the ground, But, as 
Colonel Yule says, it would have at any time required a 
battering-ram to bring out its music, It has, since the 
annexation, ben hung by the enterprise of the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company. 

Beajdes tlfosc suspended round the precinets of the pay’, 
the hti, or umbrella, on the top of the cdifice, is always 
hung with a mullityide of bells. Those on the more sacred 
shrines Are very often entirely gold or silver. Several on 
the Shwe Dagén are of gold, studded with precious stones, 
‘and are worth:many hundred pounds sterling apiece. These, 
of course, are furnished with tongues, and the slightest 
breeze causes a constant harmonious tinkling, dear to the 
worshipper’s heart. The object of these bells is identical 
witl? that of those below on the platform—to attract the 
attention of the good spirits in Tawa-deintha, and other 
abodes of the nat-déwas on Mount Myinmo, « 
aq Though the helis are very well moulded, the mode of 
casting them is of the most primitive possible character, A 

* 
mould of*clay is formed to Mepresent the inside, This is 
covered with begs’-wax to the proposed thickness of the 
metal, and over this again is placed g heavy layer of clay, 
mixed with chopped paddy straw. Through this outer 
covering there are a number of funnel holes in parallel rings 
at distances of six or nine inches, and #hrough these the 
molten metal is poured in, melling and gakifg the place of 
the bees’-wax, which flows out at the bottom. Straws inserted 
through the clay let out the air and steam. Thus the bell 
is formed in a serics of rings one above the other. , The 
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copper and tin are melted together in sma{! open-air furnaces 
round about, and the crucibles are carried in Jittle wicker 
baskets, Large bells usually are made in a pit dug in the 
ground, The metal images of the Buddha for the pagodas 
are cast ina similar way. When the mass has cooled, the 
outside is polished, and any flaws the¢e may be are patched 
up. Then the inscription is chiselled on, and the bell is 
solemnly dedicated, 

The casting is made quite as much a ceremony as it used 
to be in the Middle Ages in Europe, The whole district 
gathers to sce the operation, Songs arc sung, and bands 
clash and play while the actual casting is going onp and 
sometimes the vast multitude is wrought up to such a state 
of enthusiasm that women and children throw in their neck- 
Jaces, and gold and silver rings and bangles, Traces of 
these are to be seen in the inside of many bells, in the shape 
of whitish or yellowish streaks. ‘The workm®n sometimes, 
in the case of large bells, try to strengthen them, by twisting 
iron chains round the Inner mould in the, midst of the bees’. 
wax. Such a chain cable is distinctly to be seeh in the 
great ninety-lon Mengén bell, Since the “Great Monarch ” 
of Moscow became a chapel, this is actually the biggest bell 
in the world. 

The shape of Burmese bells is not handsome. ‘They 
come straight down to the mouth like a barrel~—not expand- 
ing at the rim, like those of Muropean make, but their ‘tone 
is very sweet, In Burma bells are entirely reserved for 
pagodas, A Burman never h&s a bell in his house ; and it 
would, in fact, be no use to him there if he had it. English; 
men do not use them cither, so that throughout the whole 
country the bell is only used for sacred purposes. + 

The following is a translation of the inscription on the 
bell numbered 1§21Q in the Indian section of the South 
Kensington Museum :-~ 

“The Victor, the All-gracious” |referring to Gautama, 
the Lord Buddha |r 

“The gist of the discourse on worship, as it appears in 
the beginning of the Dhamma-set, is as follows :—-One must 
give goods in alms; one must preach the Law: these two 
things are good deeds both for this world and for the next; 
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they lead into the four meggas and the four palin-sas, the 
paths by which a man may pass to ne’ban. Without 
charity you cannot attain to ne’ban; so it is written in the 
Pali, in the texts, the Tagata and the Tiga, and the com- 
mentaries on these sacred books. 

“A seemly place i§ this, a goodly and far-famed place 
{the shrine where the bell was set up], renowned throughout 
the four systems of ten thousand worlds, among the Nat- 
déwas, the Athuras, the Byammiis, the Thagyas, the 
Nagas, the Gdn ba Yekkhas [the guardians of the Thagya 
realms}, and all such beings to whom reverence may be 
paid, « 

“The Pagin Min {who was deposed during the second 
Burmese war in 1852, and diced of smallpox in 1880], who 
has received the divine authority, the king of this country, 
gave to mc, as to one of his pages to whom he gives com- 
mands, the Uu& of Maha Min-gaung Kyaw Din, because I 
was an old apd true servant of his, listening reverently to all 
his commands ; thisalitle he gave me with power over three 
districts, With mercy abundant, like the carth and all the 
precious things. 

“J, the giver of the belt, the famous man, the Yewun 
Min, was staying in the sweet-sinelling town of Ma-u, of 
which I collect the revenue for the king, and with me was 
my wife, my life’s breath, Méh Shwe Gdn, like to the 
polle® of a lily, from whom I will not be separated in all the 
existences to comme, out of which we hope soon to escape, 
and therefore we give praises sfow in order to advance in the 
wcggas and the Po [the four great attainments] ; we adore 
before the Lord Buddha that we may embark on the golden 
raft of ther noble path which Will conduct us to the final 
plunge into ne’ban; we two, brother and sister [commonly 
used for husband and wife], have givengthis bell as an offer- 
ing to the seven precious things. 

“The .cxact weight of the bell in current reckoning is 
2500 kyals weight, In this attempt to ‘merit ne’ban our 
method was as follows :—We took our own Weight in gold 
and in silver and bought copper and other metal [lawha, 
the Pali word used, implics five metals—gold, silver, copper, 

_ dron, and lead], and mixed them well together, PS 
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“Tn the year 1209 (1847 4.0], ia the hot season, at a 
fortunate hour, I had it moulded, setting my heart on giving 
it in alms. As J wrote this inscription I offered np abundant 
prayer that no cnemies or troubles might come aigh me, and 
that I might obtain ne’ban, Then [ dedicated it. 

“Now will I record all the alfis which I gave and 
erected within the sacred enclosure of the pagoda, round the 
slender spire, I gave a tagén-daing, the price of which, 
with all incidental expenses in putting up and everything, 
was five hundred rupees; that was the alms exactly, At 
the foot of the tagén-daing I built four small pagodas, 
making bold to offer them in alms, In addition to these | 
built, outside the pagoda ¢gnelosure, a monastery and a rest- 
house, J, the Yewun Min, wished carnestly to iva tha 
greatest alms of any in fragrant Ma-u-myYo, of which [ 
collected the taxes, I, the Yewun Min, and my wife, my 
sons and my daughters, the four chief partio$, togegher with 
my scrvants and slaves (presented these things}. « T persuaded 
them all to give alms that they might attain to ne'ban, the 
deliverance; that they might prepare for themselye$ the way’, 
difficult and full of swirling eddies, Let the four conprepa- 
tions —Iet men, nat-déwas, end all creatures, unile in 
praise, 
“Such are all my offerings ; these alms dedicated all 
together, in order {to gain merit, to rise and progress lo 
ne’ban—to the -world just before it {the last of corporeal 
lives}, May J be freed from the four states of punishment ; 
the three great kaps (fighting, Yumine, and plague]; the eight 
evil places, from which a man is born biind, dumb, and othr 
wise crippled; from the five enemies; from unfortunate 
limes and seasons; from Whd-intentioned people; may t 
escape all these when [ dic. When new glories wake up, [ 
will give praise; in-the king’s palace, the golden dwelling: 
where the king lives; J will ponder well and chant aloud 
the praise of faith, Very high, evan to the skies, rises the 
pagoda given in*alms by the Ma-u revenue collector, the 
Yewun Min *paydh the pious founder. All men and nat- 
déwas, when they behold it, will cry out cagerly in praise, 
they will shout Thidu {well done, thou good and faithful 
servant], with united, limitless clamour. 
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“The good that { have done in this world; all the alms 
that I have given [may they be for the benefit of] my 
parents, teachers, cousins, and all my relations; all who in 
Zampu-dipa are kings of the earth, all queens, their sons 
and daughters ; nobles and all men of rank, officers, and all 
people of the earth in the thirty-one seats of the world. All 
the merits I have gained, may they be shared with these. 
I give them and share them freely, The alms are manifest. 
I have given them, This good work, when I forget it [de 
in my next life], may it be counted to me in the time of the 
Buddha Arimadeya, when he is revealed. The friendly 
witnessing nats will bear testimony, as they wring the water 
from their streaming hair.” 

The allusion to the witnessilg spirits refers to the 
Mathdndaye nats who testified that Shin Gautama was the 
true Buddha. Min Nat, the spirit of evil, came and claimed 
the throne undem the Bawdi-bin as his, and appealed to all 

_ his counticss retinue as witnesses that he was the truc Buddha, 
and the rightful possessor of the throne. They replied with 
a great shout, The “Lord Buddha had no one to call in 
evidence but the earth, and to it he addressed himself. The 
earth replied with a violent quaking and a roar that scared 
away all Man Nat's noisy host. The Mathéndaye nats 
stand as representatives of the carth, and it is to gain their 
testimony that a cup of water is always poured out when- 
ever a® offering is made. Hence their wet hair, At the 
Shwe Zigdn pagoda between Nyaung-u and Pagan, the 
Mathdndaye nats are representeal under umbrellas and with 

whools, Their images almost always display them wringing 

the"water out of their long tresses, It is to draw the atten- 
tion of these nats that® the worshipper, after striking the 
pagoda: bell, strikes the earth, 

The small bell th the South Kensington Museum, in the 

case close by the larger one, bears the following inscription : 
—"TIn the month of Tabodwé {Tebruary], on the fifth of the 

waning moon, in the year 1204 [1842 A.D.], en a Sunday at 

about four in the afternoon, this bell was cast amd moulded 

of. pure copper. Its weight is 594,049 Ryats [this is an 

absurd misstatement, or a gross piece of flattery (o the king]. 

There are four lions on the hanging apparatus. Its height 

p 
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is nine fingers’ breadths; the diameter five inches; the 
circumference fifteen ; the thickness twenty-four (lines?) It 
is called the Mahati Thadda Ganda (the great, sweet sound), 
The man who had this royal bell moulded was the Burman 
king Tharrawaddy, Konbaung Min.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
A PAGODA FEAST 


” 
A PAGODA feast in Burma is one of the most frequent, as 
well as one of the most picturesque’ sights in the country, 
Each shrine has ite own special sacred day; and the annual 
celebration of it is made the occasion of a general picnic, the 
congregation of people, from all parts of the surrounding 
districts, being ,bent no less on pleasure than on pious 
observances, Reyerence for the shrines of various saints in 
different parts of Europe gave rise to the great fairs which 
were general until the end of last century, and survive even 
now in out-of-the-way ‘places. , Doubtless, if the Burmese 
were &@ commercial people, and cared for the putting together 
of picces of silver, these gatherings might degenerate into 
occasions of barter and bickerings of trade—just as, if they 
were a Sractical people, their zat-pwe might blossom into 
something of a more real character, as the old mystery and 
morality plays gave birth to the ¢nodern drama of Europe, 
Wal the Burmese do not cae for any of these things; and 
the pagoda festivals retain therefore the character they have 
always had, of ostensible* religiouy assemblies, Still their 
most obvious characteristic to the ordinary public mind is 
very different, Youtlls and girls look forward {o them as 
seasons of mirth and fliitation: long nights at the open-air 
theatre, feastings and perpetual amusements, the pleasanter 
because lasting no more than a couple of days, Elderly 
people have no less liking for them. They mec their old 
friends, and receive and recount the gossip of half a dozen 
districts; and there is always a succession of new acquaint- 
ances, Ii is a joyous holiday; and it is sanctified by the 
é aI 
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thought that the few hours spent af the paya gather up 
stores of kutho, not fess certainly profitable than the social 
delights of the “duty day ” are pleasurable, 

The greatest of all the pagoda feasts is, of course, that 
of the Shwe Dagon in Rangoon, with its pilprims, not only 
from the farthest parts of Burmat and far-away Shan hills, 
but also from over the seas, from Siam and Cambodia and 
the Corea, But the vastness of the gatherings and the 
proximity of the great town spoil the national character of 
the festival, and introduce too many clements of nineteenth 
century civilisation in the shape of merry-go-rounds and 
hack carriages, A “jungle” feast is not only mere char. 
acteristic, but more appreciated in its way by both town and 
country folk. 

There are three old Talaing pagodys near Rangoon, 
Kyaik-ka-san, Kyaik-ka-lo, and Kyaik-waing, whose annual 
duty days are looked forward fo with poasurg by all the 
people round about. The feasts all occur jn the month of 
Tabodwé, corresponding to our Mebruary or March, I 
have a suspicion that, were the proper date acthered to, all 
three would have the same ubon’; but such a lavish 
squandering of the good a popular religion provides: for us 
would hardly meet with lay approval, even if advocated hy 
the most holy of hermits, Accordingly the three pagoda 
days occur at intervals of a week, without reference lo the 
crescent or waning moon; and latterly, with singGlar con- 
venience for Burmans occupied in business in’ Rangoon, 
have usually been fixed: for Sunday; so that Mnglish 
merchants are not troubled with the sudden ailments ef" 
their clerks at this season so much as used formerly Wo be 
the case. The Kyail-ke-san is ‘probably the most saered 
of the three; containing as if does a tooth and hone of 
the forehead of Shin Gautama, brovfght to Rangoon by 
a yahanda, a blameless mendicant, over whose remains in 
Rangoon a huge thein-gyi, or ceremonial building, has been 
erected, Rygik-ka-lo is, however, seemingly the more 
popular, “TL stands on the summit of a little hill about 
fourteen miles north of Rangoon, and is built of laterite 
blocks, now fheed with bricks covered with plaster, ‘The 
shrine was built in the second century before Christ, and, 
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ninety feet high itself is surrounded by twenty-four smaller 
zediyan of a much later date, 

Great crowds of people go out every year from Rangoon, 
starting carly in the morning, so as to avoid the heat, though 
in February the bracing yinds of the cold weather have not 
altogether gone, Most of the travelling is done in bullock- 
carts, These conveyances are not nearly so fine as the 
Mandalay vehicles, but they are neat enough; the pole is 
elaborately carved at the end, and above all they are roomy, 
and allow “Jack Burma” and his family to loll about as 
they please. Bamboos are bent over to form a hood, and 
over this is thrown a kullaga, a piece of tapestry-work 
formed of pieces of many-coloured +cloth sewn on to a red 
blanket so as to represent figures ; the scenes being usually 
taken from some ‘well-known play or from the court. They 
are cight or ten, fect long, and four or five broad, affording 
a capital skelter from the sun, and combining the advantage 
of being easily Moved when there is a breeze, with the still 
greater met of looking very gay and bright. The party 
starts off before daylight, young master Lugaldé being left 
behind to guard the house till the rest come back, and testi- 
fying his disapproval of the fesponsibility of this duty by 
strenuous howls. The Madrasi sepoy lines are soon passed, 
and we get out into the undulating country beyond, and 
pass thyough the gardens and orchards which abound along 
the yProme road, The ground here is not suited for rice, 
and there are large areas covered with mango, jack, ma-yan, 
a kind of acid plum (which the perverse Englishman persists 
uv enlling Mary-Anne), and other fruit-trees, with pine-apples 
in long rows beneath their shade, The Chinese have great 
market-gardens here, miracles of neatness, but far from 
savoury in their odours, They never miss a chance of 
making money, and accordingly this merning turn over a 
few pice by selling sugar-cane to the girls, and bamboo pipes 
of palm-toddy to the men. The Shans, also born gardeners, 
to whom the fruit-trees mostly belong, are Very, pious, and 
join in the pilgrimage with their quaint offering-flags made 
of slim frameworks of bamboo, woven across in diverse 
patterns with vari-coloured cotton threads, A little farther 
on we get beyond the region of the markct-gardens, aad 
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pass between monotonous stretches of Secondary jingle with 
no houses to be seen, though behind the strip of langled 
bush there are wide expanses of rice-land with little bamhoo 
huts dotted here and there in clusters, But the sun is 
getting high, and about halfway gn the journey old Manny 
Gyi declares he is hungry, and draws up the cart under a 
bank ina shady hollow. ‘The bullocks are turned loose, and 
preparations made for breakfast. The entire house service 
has been brought with us, IL is not very extensive, certainly, 
A couple of carthen pols with covers, and a flat wooden 
spoon to sti up the rice or curry; a ladle made of half a 
cocoa-nut, with a handle in it; a big round flat dish of plain 
lacquered wood to placerthe entire feast on when it is ready ; 
and a few bamboo, lacquered cups, without handles, with 
perhaps a plate or two, complete the list. The provender 
is equally simpte. A heap of plain boiled rice, dried fish, 
chillies, onions, nga-pi, some salt and oil -that 4s the sum 
total But it is eaten with vest and geod appetite, and the 
little stream furnishes wherewith to wash it dewn. ‘Then 
the ladies produce cheroots for the party from the recesses 
of their bamboo plaited pahs, and light up for everybody if 
they are good-natured, ‘ 

Numbers of other carts have come up and stepped or 
passed on in the meantime, and, hilarious with his breakfast, 
Maung Gyi challenges neighbour J {Tpe to a rage; and 
forthwith the’ bullocks are brought into a shambling (rot, 
and amidst much prodding with sticks and crias of "Id 
noa” and “Tun-n-np,” and other sounds understanded of 
cattle, a fairly Jevel race is kept up for half a mile or 86, 
Then the carts are pulled up, an@ their inmates burst into 
loud talk, having been hitherto prechided from expressing 
their triumph or chagrin from a fear of biting their tongues 
off in the jolting, Gr of being choked with the dust. Notes 
are compared as to who is coming and who has stayed away, 
and then fresh acquaintances are sighted in’ the passing 
throng; and so with much good humour and pleasant 
meetings the ourleen-mile journey is safely got over. 
Arrived at the zayat, the rest-house, which marks the point 
whence the path to the shrine strikes off from the highway, 
the cart is tuned aside among the low bushes; the oxen 
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ae cast off and tetfered up, the mats and bedding spread 
out below the cart in readiness against bed-time, Then our 
party breaks up to seek filends in the crowd; the girls 
taking off their travelling-dress and putting on their finest 
tameins, an operation which it would puzzle English women 
to do in public with cqually scanty raiment and equal 
modesty. But they do it deftly; and, after touching up 
their complexion with a little fragrant thana’kha, are off, 
followed shortly by their brothers, who, in the absence of a 
looking-glass, have some difficulty in winding on theiy turbans 
to their liking. However, that is eventually done, and the 
remaingthg hours of daylight are spent in pleasant talk with 
friends, and wanderings through tke shrub-growth and tall 
grass which cover the spur, at the end of which is the pagoda. 
The little tank,*a brick-built pond, which lies at the foot of 
the hollow, falling away from the monastery, is a great 
rendezvous, and many of the older people climb the slope 
to have some talk with the abbot. 

At nightfall there is a general gathering in the cleared 
space where the slage for the puppet-play is erected. The 
monks of the kyaung are not Sulagandis, and do not pro- 
hibit the acting of a play sé near to the sacred precincts. 
Besides, it is the Wethandaya Wuttu, one of the ten greatest 
birth-stories ; and there is a troupe of famous manipulators 
from Rangoon. The matrionette play is more esteemed by 
the people than the legitimate drama, and i is more suited 
to the neighbourhood of the relic-shrine, Nevertheless, a 
zat-pwe, gol up by the amateur actors and actresses of Lhe 

“village of San-gyi-wa, a mile back on the road, is also well 
patronised, so that all tastes are consulted, 

The people sit round about in a dense crowd, smoking 
and chewing betel,«many of the young men strolling about 
and flirting in the impromptu bazaar which some business- 
like girls have started. This gocs on till daylight, the 
audicnce alternately sleeping and Jooking on and applaud- 
ing. At carly dawn, the offerings are mafe tg the yahans, 
and all crowd to the shrine to recite their sentences in 
praise of the Lord Buddha. After breakfast there is more 
gossip and conversation with friends. A few of the old 
people listen to the reading and expounding of the Law by 
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the superior of the monastery, but the ‘young continue the 
amusements of the day before. The cool of the evening, or 
the following morning at Jatest, sees all on their way home 
again, the fun being kept up with, if anything, increased 
zest. Every one is in high spirits, There has been much 
merit gained by the pilgrimage, and the personal enjoyment 
of the trip has been no less satisfactory, Gay turbans 
hung up as flags from the carts, and songs and choruses are 
frequent and jovial Many a marriage is sctiled at these 
pious picnics, There is such abundant opportunity for love- 
making at the open-air encampment, where the old People 
are so engaged in talking with relations and friends’ whom 
they have not seen for the last twelve months, that they 
forget how craftily they utilised similar opportunities when 
they were young themselves, Besides, at the 6nd of Februar Ys 
Lent is beginning to loom up, and in Lent, nobody can be 
marricd, and those girls who do not care for the watery 
courtship of the New Year's Feast in Apri! are often induced 
to be complaisant at the country pagoda feasts, Many a 
young couple have special cause to remember the happy 
ride back. The Buddhist faith may be as dreary, without 
hope, without belief in the world, as many say it is, but no 
one would imagine it so who looks on the gaily-dressed 
laughing crowd of men and maidens who ee Y to the 
country pagoda feasts, 





CHAPTER XX 
DUTY DAYS 


TuER® are four ubond, or duty days, in every lunar month, 
on which all good Burmans are expected to go and worship 
at the pagodas, These are the eighth of the crescent, the 
full moon, the “eighth of the waning, and the change, of 
which the secogd and the fourth are the more sacred. As 
the monks have nothing to do with looking after the spiritual 
state of the picople, it is entirely a matter to be settled by 
one’s self, whether any particular worship day is to be 
observed or nol. If you conclude that strict religious observ- 
ances are only necessary for your spiritual well-being on 
the day of the full moon, or dt any rate that you may leave 
out the eighth of the crescent and waning moon, then the 
uboné does not concern you at all, and you may proceed 
ahoutgyour ordinary business without being considered a 
reprobate. The very devout may go to thet pagoda on all 
the four sacred days of the month; but if you choose to 
womit one or several, or substitute an ordinary day for that 
pr ovided by religious custom, there is no one to take you to 
task for it. Were a Burman never to go to the pagoda at 
all, or fail to do so for any considerable time, he would 
indeed soon get a wery bad character among his neighbours, 
and might even be formally excommuniated by the yahans. 
There is, however, practically no constraint save’ the force 
of public opinion. But the dutics of worship are so light, 
and so dependent in their details upon yOurself, and there 
is so much amusement to be got out of a visit to the pagoda 
on an uboné, that few, even of the most worldly-minded, 
miss any great number of the appoinied days, and a special 
festival is always cornhilly observed. 
ayy 
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With the rcally devout, a worship day always commences 
on the previous evening, that of the apeitnd, or day of pre- 
paration, In most country villages, and occasionally even in 
the larger district towns, where there is more dissipation 
than devoutness, a few old men, as a voluntary work of merit, 
go round about the place beating the kyizi, the triangular 
gong, used only for this and similar religious purposes, 
The instrument is suspended by a string to a stick carried 
over the shoulder, and as the sounds vibrate, rise and fill, 
quicken and dic away with the winding and unwinding 
of the cord, those who intend to keep’ the duty day well 
make ready for a start to the pagoda, Mats, sleeping-rugs, 
blankets, and catables areegathered together ; and the whole 
family, with the exception of a couple of the children and 
an old woman or so perhaps, left behind to look after the 
house, set off in a body, preceded in some gases by a kyizi 
of their own, struck at intervals by the head of the family, 
who slings it on a bamboo, to the other end 3 which, as a 
kind of cquipoise, is fastened a lamp. The purpgse of this 
ceremony of striking the gong is to announce to the four 
worlds the good work on which the party is engaged, 
They make their way to one of the numerous zayats, erected 
round the pagoda for the accommodation of pious people, 
If the family be a wealthy one they have probably such an 
open-sided, floored shed of their own, crected for the gener 
usc, but virtually reserved for themselves when required, If 
they have not, or if the shrine is small and the rest-houses 
few, they put up in one of the general zayats, where they 
can always find a quict corner to settle in, There thoy” 
sleep, or, what is better, tell their beads and meditate. 

Some time before daylight the food intended for’ the 
yahans is cooked, and when the sun rises a message is sent 
to the monastery thet everything is ready. The alms have 
been put together in a heap in the middle of the zayat, in 
front of the permanent platform on which the mendicants 
fake their stgtiofafter they have arrived ina long procession 
of Indian file, 4n the meantime numbers of other more 
comfort-seeking laymen, who have slept at home, come 
trooping in from the town, also bringing offerings for the 


pageda, and food for themselves and the pyinsia. When a 
* 
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congregation has ae made up, or when the family parly 
is complete, the senior monk recites the Ten Precepts in- 
cumbent on all upathaka on duty days, and adds some 
portion of the sermons of Shin Gautama, the other pyinsin, 
sitting behind their big fans to hide the women from their 
sight, occasionally making the responses. Finally: the 
Paycit-gyi, or some similar litany of praise, is intoned ; 
all the congregation joining in the chant, with upraised 
hands clasping a flower or some olher symbol of offering. 
With this the service ends. The yahans rise from behind 
their fans and file back to the monastery again, the food 
being*cartied after them by the pupils or the donors, When 
this is done the worshippers seteabout preparing their own 
breakfast—unless, indced, as is probable, it was cooked at 
the same time “as the food for the yahans, Tach family cats 
separately, arrgnged in a circle round the great byat, or 
platter of rice. If however, any one has some particular 
delicacy—tht celebrated nga-pi gaung fish paste from Paya 
Gyi, in the An-gyi township, iguana’s eggs from Shwe 
Gyin side, or pickled tea fresh from the Shan hills —he 
gives of his abundance to those round about; and any 
solitary stranger from a distance is always sure of an invita- 
tion to join some breakfast party. When all have finished 
eating, the fragments that remain are thrown out for the 
pariah dogs and the crows. Additional merit is of course 
gained by this act of charity. For the rest of the day, with 
the exception of the time that may be spent in repeating 
doxologies before the image of the Buddha at the pagoda, 
nothing is done. Every one is dressed in his best and goes 
about meeting his fiends, or lolling comfortably with a 
cheroot in the zayat waiting for them to come to him, Vast 
quantities of beted-nut and pickled tea and local gossip are 
discussed, The racing-boat the Bassein men are getting 
ready to send for the October contests in Mandalay; the 
brass image Maung Waik, the extra assistant commissioner, 
is going to dedicate next month; the of witch down at 
Ywa Thit Gyi, who has caused the nsurrain among the 
Thu-gyi’s buffaloes, and the nuisance it is that the English 
aycbaing will not allow her to be tied to a bamboo and 
pitched into the river in the good old fashion, to prova, that 
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she really docs trade in the black aut; the new style in 
Manchester-flowered turbans that Ah Ldék, the Chinese 
pediar, has brought in his boat from Rangoon- all these, 
and a great variety of kindied topics, are considered under 
all their aspects 6 

It must not, however, be supposed that all the people 
take this easy-going and frivolous view of duty days, 
Diligent seekers after kutho behave very differently. ‘They 
do not merely limit themselves to the customary forms of 
worship and offerings. They sleep little, or not at all, 
the night before; telling their beads instead, and reading 
good books, some of the discourses of the Buddha, or 
portions of the greater sits All necessary business is 
transacted the day previous to the ubond, and neighbours 
are exhorted to observe the festival properly, After one 
simple dish in the morning, they cat nothing for the rest 
of the day; or perhaps on certain occasions do not break 
their fast tiff after mid-day, a custom very geficral on the 
first day of Lent. Instead of staying in the nojsy zayat, 
where the assembled people are talking of light matters, 
laughing and diverting themselves, they retire to a Lacaung 
on the pagoda platform, or to Some place shaded by trees, 
where they finger the hundred and eight beads of their 
rosary, muttering, “ All is transient, sorrowful, and vain; the 
Lord, the Law, the Assembly; the three precious things”; 
and meditate on’ the example of the Lord Buddha and the 
excellence of his Law, To, vary the monotony of this 
performance, they go for an hour or two to one of the 
monasteries to talk with the prior or some learned brother, 
or perhaps to hear him read and expend one of the jatakas, 
or birth-stovics, 

So the duty day passes, By sunset most of the wor. 
shippers are making their way back to their homes; but a 
few zealous spirits remain all night in the zayat, and only 
return with daylight on the following morning. ‘This simple 
round of celgbration is repeated four times in every hunar 
month, with here “nd there a feast-day of some particular 
shrine thrown in, when the only difference is that there is 
greater ceremony and a more or Jess large influx of strangers, 
according to the sanctity of the pagoda, 
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The sole distinction between Lent—lasting from the 
day after the full moon of July to the full moon of October 
and the rest of the year, is that all laymen are expected 
to be much more regular in their observance of the weekly 
religious days. It is not a season of fasting, but simply of 
stricter execution of réligious dutics, No marriages, feasts, 
or public amusements are held, or only by the graccless ; and 
some of the yahans retire into the depths of the jungle, where 
they can devote themselves to meditation with greater security 
from interruption. The custom of regarding these three 
months as peculiarly sacred undoubledly rose from the habit 
of thé monks, i ing first days afler the Buddha’s teaching, 
remaining ste Wa,’ their monasteries in Magadha during 
the period Pasko fa rains,"devoting all their time to 
conten hggony 5 lat. Law, and expounding it to any 
laymen, ue uprey, % 8 satukas, inquirers, or belicvers and. 
searchers a4 af ian ‘when io came to consult with them in 
their awe’ courting to bee enter the current of perfection, 
and, atidt, no amuseiy /of arahan, to float into Ne’ban, the 
state “G gs same dy 38 calm, Nowadays all are expected to 





st, 8G & & Pin t themselves ; but in order to prepare them- 
Sei, AF § for the Wa, the wealthicr people often call 
in ‘e es 4 ened yahans to deliver exhortations in their 
housd . g xs of relations and friends are invited, who 


bring 'b-4 deems d  dholy man, in the hope of sharing the 
mer off a og in, Portions of the holy books usually 
are read on epcdtoon especially the much-admired 
Wethandaya ei The doctrine inculcated by this zat 
is charity ; and malicious people do not hesitate to say that 
the giving of alms is the invariable theme of the pyinsin. 
But I have at least %s oftensheard the praises of wisdom 
from the Lawkanidi recited at such Lenten lectures, and 
a portion may bt quoted here: “ The ignorant bow down 
before the wise man. The riches of the wise man are like 
a bubbling spring, a fountain that never runs dry, and that, 
however constantly you may draw frog it, is ever filled 
anew. The beauty of women and the swectness of the 
sugar-cane bring saticty, but the words of wisdom never pall. 
The lazy man will never get learning, Any man may be 


endowed with riches, beauty, rank, youth; but without 
e 
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knowledge he is but as a beautifid flowersthat hath no per- 
fume. ‘The fragrance of flowers is refreshing; more so is the 
light of the cool moou’s rays; but the greatest delight comes 
from the words of wisdom. ‘The stu may rise in the west ; 
the summit of Mount Meru may be bent like a bow; the 
fires of hell may languish and die out the lotus may spring: 
on the tops of the mountains; but the words of truth and 
wisdom are always the same.” 

Similarly the riches of man are said to consist in his 
learning, his family, and his good name ; of a woman in her 
beauty; of a great man in his rank, inane position, and 
the number of his slaves ; of a monk ae pusterily jeof a 
serpent in its poison ; and of a por am ‘ oaths arkd his 
prophecies, re “neces ne 4 

Thirteen kinds of pride are ge wboné, ie an the 
cool shade, with the power of tfstival properly: i Amand, 
and to he victorias over his oY CH nothing lua of the 


tha-gya king. ‘I'he galdn delights” accasions io 
skies above or below. ‘he naga } YoY ae 
wondrous works, bright and glorious, the NOW ride is 
to overcome his enemies and destroy all ¢ of thon, The 
merchant’s pride is to have obedient staves To Se Ma hundance 
of gold and silver, The soldier's to enter a (6'Sn with the 
clash of the cymbal and the pomp of military music. ‘The 
peasant’'s to finish his toil honestly and well, ‘Vhe yahanda 
finds his pride in the power of wisdom and in hooks. "fhe 
prince in triumphing over routed enemies and enriching 
himself with their spoil, A woman's pride is to talk in a 
pleasant and amusing way. A man’s to be celebrated and 
feared for his strength of mind and body. A doctor's to 
effect successful cures with hisrown medicines, and a pdnna’s 
pride is in his wisdom and knowledge of the Bedin. 

The significance of all this and a d&l more similar 
useless information is that during the Wa the sacred books 
should be studied, while all youths should receive their 
Buddhist baptism ,by putting on the wa, the yellow robe of 
the cloister. Burmese play upon words which has a further 
significance to the" young neophytes, in the reflection that 
“wi” also means a bamboo, which yahans do not spare, 
Lent or no Lent. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
TIM: END OF LENT 


THE end of the Wa,‘or the full moon of Thadin-gyut, is 
always the occasion «f a regulay carnival of enjoyment, 
which in Rangpony ss latterly shown a tendency to de- 
generate into uprey, %s saturnalia, The dismal season of 
the rains and of Leste, when there were no pwés anywhere, 
no feasts,’ no courting to be done wherever the parents were 
at all strict, no amusement of any kind to be had, except 
the somewhat tame diversion of a gossip with kindred spirits 
al the pagoda on the duty days—all this has passed away. 
Plays, ahlu pwt and kyi-gyin pwé, are to be scen in every 
quarter ; young brothers who have just finished their three 
months as novitiants in the monastery and have come out 
into the world again are wild with excitement at their re- 
gained freedom, and infect their sisters with enthusiasm for 
gaictly of all sorts; the town is illuminated, feasting gocs on 
everywhere, and the street plays are so crowded that you 
cannot secure a decent place unless you come down early in 
the afternoon, or at any rate before nightfall, 

But all public festitals in Rurnma are religious in their 
character, and the rejoicings at wi-gyut are not less so than 
those at wa-win, 4vhen cvery one was preparing for the 
austerities of Lent, instead of the relaxations of the coming 
cold months, Accordingly the merry season is ushered in 
with a great feasting of the monks. This sOn-daw-gyi pw 
is not so extensive, properly speaking, as tke legitimate 
festival of that name a month later atthe time of the 
Tawadciniha feast, and as a matter of fact is much more 
modest in its character in the small towns and _ villages. 

223 
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Bul in Rangoon it has assumed in recent years a form which 
gives a great deal of offence to ail the more serious people, 
and is especially condemned by the austere Sulagandis. 
Instead of having the offerings displayed in their houses 
and giving them to the yahans when they come round: in 
the grey of the morning, the new fashion with the inhabilants 
of Rangoon is to carry all the alms to the monastery over. 
night, set them up in goodly array, there and then hold 
receptions, sing songs, dance, play musical instruments, and 
generally turn the quict monastery into the semblance of an 
uproarious “penny gaff” ‘This objectionable innovation has 
gradually arisen out of the practice of a few of the more 
pious old people who at the end of Lent used lo go in the 
evenings with ahlu for the pyinsin, listen to some pious 
discourses, or the recilation of some sacre@ zit, and thea 
return belimes to bed, But now the frivolous find monks 
not less catnal-miaded than themselves. Sebscriptions ave 
raised for weeks beforchand to make a grand iltiphay, One 
of the yahans is asked to grant the zayat near his house for 
the occasion, Some of the monks of the Thayet-daw kyaung 
in Godwin Road, which is the chicf sinner in this respect, 
are even so shameless as actually Lo po touting ahout for 
people to take their zayats, or at times even part of the 
monastery itself. 

Then at nightfall, on the full moon, the people bein to 
troop in. Those who have taken the management %f the 
almsgiving are ‘there before, We enter by one of the litte 
wooden bridges, and come asross a pya-that, a presentation 
spire, immediately, glittering bright in the moonlight and 
the glaring torches which are gathered thick farther on 
among the pongyis’ dwelling-placc’ and the manyo-trees 
from which the monastery takes ils name, The spire has 
just been deposited, and the band has varely stopped the 
music which sounds’ so strange within the sacred parawan. 
But there is more coming that will be a far greater shock 
to up-country notions of religious propriety, ‘he first place 
we come to és a zayat, and Maung Maung, the dispenser of 
hospitality, recognises us and calls us up. All his female 
friends are arranged in a row at the back, dressed in their 
finest, and before them, just as at the Tasaungmdén alma- 
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‘feast, are heaped up niles of fruits, savoury currics, cakes, 
biscuits, and sweetmeats of all kinds, intended for the monks ; 
while scattered about are great repoussé silver bowls full of 
sherbet, gold and silver cups, lamps, mirrors, and all the 
familiar adornments, fit enough for a private house, but 
singularly out of place where a gay piece of tapestry hung 
wp barely conceals the image at the castern side of the rest- 
house. Maung Maung offers us some lemonade, and we 
light cheroots, exchange a few compliments with the ladies, and 
pass on, just as a noisy half-dozen of young Englishmen from 
one of the mercantile houses come scrambling up the ladder- 
like steps, It would be well if these gentlemen would re- 
member that cach of the houses is to all intents and purposes 
a private assembly for the night, and that, though the host 
always welcomes *them, he understands English, and does 
not by any means relish the mocking comments which are 
lavished on, everything, and still less is inclined to approve 
of the crilicisms passed on the ladies, But then there are 
so few Englishmen in Burma who understand the very 
shortest sentence in the language that they may be pardoned 
if they mistake for a promiscuous saturnalia what is nominally 
a religious ceremony, We leave them joking with Maung 
Maung and the hostess, as she offers them some beer—becr 
in a monastery! But then it is known that Englishmen 
will be there, and the Burman’s notion is that an IEnglish- 
man only leaves off drinking beer when he dvinks brandy, 
so this last indignity is not objected to by the yahans. 

Farther on we come to the place we are specially in 

“search of, The master of ceremonies here is our friend 
Maung Po Si, a Patamg Byan, a certificated theologian 
and long resident in Mandalay, qualified, therefore, to be a 
yahan himself, and fypm his previous experiences, one would 
think, not at all likely to countenance sueh open contempt 
of the provisions of the Wini, which treatise his success in 
the above-mentioned “theological tripos” implies that he 
knows by heart. But “Mr. Grandfather OM” is very em- 
phatically in ithe world of kama; he is fae frém having 
beaten down the passions, and his place is the most start- 
lingly secular of them all. He has got the kyaung of a myizzi 
mati, a pdngyi who has been ien Lents in the Order, and 
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ought rheifare to scorn such deseerdtion for any purpose 
whatever, and cerlainly should not he tempted by the offer 
of a feast for his palate. But the fact remains that not ouly 
has he given up the front part of his kyaung, alf but the 
elevated dais on the eastern side, where the images stand 
and visitors are received, but there is actually a play 
going on, trumpets braying, drums beating, and the bamboo 
elappers sounding high over all, It is a zit, a birth-story 
certainly, but that docs not make it any less a sin for the 
péngyi to be so near, and with all those thirty pretty 
girls looking on too, The monk is behind the curtain which 
shuts off the undesccrated part of the building, it is*truc, but 
he can hardly be aslecp, with all that music, surely, and it is 
a crime for a member of the Order to listen to music. Yet 
who is to condemn him to penance when* the priot’s house 
Is very little better? In some of the kyaungs, indeed, the 
younger yahans take very little trouble UW coneyal the fact 
that they are looking through the chinks of the slight 
hangings which cut off their siceping-places from the noisy 
throng on the other side. The Englishmen, whén they come 
round, push aside the kalagas lo sce what is behind, stumble 
over the peeping postulants, end scare the conscience-stricken 
“asectics” almost out of their senses, under the impression 
that it is a bilu who has been enabled to pain access, and 
is going to devour them incontinently. Nevertheless there 
is no check in the revelry, It goes ou until far “into the 
night, and increases in noise the later it gets, ‘Phe fiquor 
which has been brought “for expected visiting foreigners 
cannot be left behind in the kyaungs; they are not low 
enough for that yet. Consequently, the laymen must drink 
it, The result is that as*time goes on there are quarrels and 
fights ; and in this very Thayet-daw kyaung in the ‘Thadin« 
gyut of 1879 a wan was stabbed and died within the limits 
of the parawun, Little wonder that the strict Sulagaudis 
are gaining over many of the more respectable inhabilants 
of Rangoon, for even this horror has not diminished the 
popularity of the wagyut alms-feast. 

The noise and hubbub go on till far info the morning, 
and when at last the people go, the monks may be supposed 
to have a little rest, for they can hardly have slept much 
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before, however steadily they lay on their mats, T he offerings 
are caten next morning, and it is greatly to be feared that 
there are many abstentions from the morning’s round of 
alms-begging, Such dissipation must scatter to the winds 
any merit acquired by difigent piety and meditation in the 
long weeks of Lent. It is only to be seen in Rangoon and 
a few other places where many forcigners congicgate, The 
description is from the “country mouse” point of view. 

In country towns, revels of this kind are never seen, and 
even in Mandalay, though there are festivities in abundance, 
the monasteries are never invaded in this scandalous way. 
The difi€rence is that between the primitive Buddhist and 
the highly sophisticated latitudinawian, A more harmless 
and decidedly prettier custom is the illumination, called 
taungpyi pwé, of the pagodas and the town, In Rangoon 
a very fine effect,is produced by hanging the Sule Pagoda, 
in Fytche Square, all round with Chinese Janterns, from the 
base up to the top of the thabeit-hmauk, where the body of 
the shrine begins to narrow into the spire. The rings of 
coloured light narrowing upwards in a veritable pyramid of 
fire, produce one of the finest sights of the kind to be seen 
in the country. The street’ lamps, however, somewhat 
handicap the simple means of illumination open to the 
inhabitants, and to see the ilhumination of a town at its best 
one muygt go to a place where there are no sitect lamps. 
There all the pagodas and many of the private houses are 
lighted up, and the contrast to {he ordinary gloom is start- 
Jing, Candles are placed on posts at intervals of ten paces 
in every street, and the st-cing gaungs have very plain-worded 
instructions as to what will happen to them if any of the 
Nights in front of the ten houses of which they have charge 
go out, Mandalay Will at such a time was a fine sight and 
still is, though it is no more a royal town.’ The two covered 
ways which lead up the steep uneven sides to the pagoda 
and the richly gilt Gautama on the top, look like streams of 
flame, or fiery serpents from the haunted nat-tayng, under 
the shade of the Shan hills, But the mdhasterics which 
cluster close in to the foot of the sacred hill are all as dark 
and still as on any night in the middle of the Wa. No 
unseemly orgies are permitted there, In the town, on the 
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other a all is noise Dall merriment. Bands of music 
and dances figure at the corners of alf the chief streets, 
provided by the chief burghers, who take the place formerly 
occupied by the king himself, or by the ministers under his 
orders, The capital used to be-crowded with umbrella- 
bearing chiefs and officials, Shan sawbaws, and ebieftains of 
the mountain tribes all come down with their bands of wild 
followers to do homage to the Lord of the Rising Sun, for 
ithe greatest of the kadaw-né, the beg-pardon days, was 
always immediately after Lent. Having brought their minds 
into a sedate and tranquil state by the observances of the 
Wa, it was fitting that men should come and make submission 
and do obcisance at the golden feet. Mandalay is a very 
different town now from what it was in royal times, but the 
old traditions still linger, 

At the same scason there is an iltumingtion on the river. 
As soon as it is dark the villagers row out into the middle 
of the stream and set adrift a multitude of little oil-lamps, 
each fastened to a little float of bamboo or plantain stems, 
The lamps are simply little earthenware cups filled with oil, 
and each supplied with a small picce of cotton for a wick, 
Thousands of them are sent dut by a single village, and the 
sight from a steamer suddenly rounding a bend aad coming 
upon a bank of these little stars of light afloat on the river 
is very singular, In the distance it looks like a reppilay sea 
of flame, and hs there is plenty of oil, on the night of the 
full moon there is a constant succession of these shoals of 


twinkling lights floating down the whole length of the, 


Irrawaddy from above Bhamaw to China Buckeer, every 
village sending its contingent. c 

This ceremony, calle ye-hpaung hmyaw thi, or mi- 
hpaung hmyaw thi, Jaunching water ov fire rafts, is in re- 
membrance of a ‘iniversally honoured payi-ngd, a lesser 
divinity called Shin Upago, who lives down at the bottom 
of the river in a_kyi-pya-that, a brazen spire, where he 
zealously Keop8 the sacred days. In a former existence he 
carried off the Clothes of a bather, and for this mischievous 
pleasantry is condemned to remain in his present quarters 
till Arimadeya, the next Buddha, shall come. ‘Then he 
will be set free, and entering the thenga will become a 
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yahanda, and attain WNe'ban. He is a favourite subject for 
pictures, which represent him sitting under his ‘brazen roof, 
or on the stump of a tree, cating out of an alms-bowl, which 
he carries in his arms. Sometimes he is depicted gazing 
sideways up to the skics, where he secks a place that is not 
polluted by corpses. Such a spot is not to be found on 
earth, where every stock and stone is but the receptacle of a 
departed spirit, The notion is like that of the Tibetan 
monks, who look upon the carth as simply a vast graveyard, 
They carry human finger-joints strung together for a rosary, 
eat their food out of a human skull, and instead of horns for 
trumpct® use the bones of a man’s forearm. “ We are dead,” 
they say, “and dead men have nothjng to do with the things 
of the living.” 

Of a similar Bharacter to this illuminating of the pagodas, 
the town, and the river, is the Ictting loose of fire-balloons, 
from the send of Lent to the Tawadeintha festival in 
Tasaungmén, *The balloons are sometimes very big, but 
they are simple enough structures, A bamboo framework 
is covered over with the thick, coarse, home-made paper 
manufactured from the bark of the mahlaingbin (Brousso- 
netla papyrifera), which also supplies the material for the 
black parabaik note-books, At the bottom, across the open 
mouth of the balloon, is a little platform, on which pitch 
is heayed, and with torches attached to it, The balloon 
is then tethered to the ground. The torches and resinous 
matter are lighted, and when the strain on the stays is 
considered sufficient, they are cit, and the balloon goes off, 
They are dangerous in large towns, and are forbidden there, 
but the Burman consideys that the law applics only to the 
ground round the town, and dozens are Iet off every year 
from spots only a hyndred yards or so outside of municipal 
limits. Not unseldom d6n, rockets, andwther kinds of fire- 
works are attached to them, not by any means tending to 
make them safer for the houses below. This mi-cing byan, 
as it is called, is in honour of the Sula-manispaya, a pagoda 
erected in Tawadeintha, over Mount Myinmo, By the Tha- 
gya, king of the Nat-déwas. Whei Prince ‘Theidat left his 
palace, his wife, and forsook all to become a Buddha, he rode 
as far as the river Anawma and leaped over it on his famous 
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steed iKantika. Then he drew his swoid cut off his long 
hair and threw it into the air, where it remained suspended, 
till the Tha-gya-min carried it off in a basket and had his 
Sula-maui shrine built over it, Ulence the offering of fire- 
balloons. 

Thus offerings are made on arth, water, and in the air, 
The whole month, from the full moon which ends Lent tilt 
the feast commemorative of the nogiina alins of Thuvata, 
is distinguished by specially abundant ahlu to the pagodas 
and to the beikku. A peculiarly pretty offering is that 
called a pan-taing, a pytamid somewhat like a pya-that, 
entirely composed of flowers in wreaths and nosegays, which 
is conducted with much dancing and sounds of music, to 
be laid before the great image, Fantastic tin shrines and 
lanterns made to hold big, two-inch thik candles, often 
plaited of long tapers made of different coloured WAX, iC 
presented, and along with these, huge monkishe fans, each 
adorned round the edge with tags of gold-leaf and litUe 
pictures ; big muslin dragons distended on hoops and long 
streamers to be hung from the poles surmounted with the 
sacred hentha, or the kalawaik, are also frequent, It is also 
customary at this season to make the monks large offerings 
of honcey—pya-ye hlu-thii ‘This can hardly be called a 
separate festival, but as the honey is only given in these 
months, it affords sufficient cause for the exhibition gf plays 
and energetic dancing on the way to the monastery, 

All these religions okgervances, sufficiently mixed up 
with secular enjoyment, are accompanied by other occupa- 
tions which cannot be said to have anything directly to do 
with religion. Such is the preparation of the boats, and the 
practice for the races, which always take place in Thadin- 
gyut. They must wait, however, till Lent is over; and the 
tacing boats are alsnost always kept under the abodes of the 
yahans, so that even here there is ground for the assertion 
that all great public feasts in Burma are connected with 
religion. But “the Burmans are very far from being sad 
wor. shippers ang any one who has been in the country in the 
months of October and November would be inclined to 
assert thal the whole round of existence in Burma is made 
up of junkelings and pleasure-parties, 


CHAPTER XXII 
NATS AND SPIRIT-WORSHIP 


NOTWITHSTANDING that Buddhism has been the established 
religion in Burma since shortly after the third great council 
at Patalipootra in 241 B.C. (283 of the sacred cra), and that 
the purest form of the faith exists, and is firmly believed 
in, yet, througheut the whole Ashe Pyi (the Eastern country), 
both in Upper and Lower Burma, the old geniolatry still re- 
tains a firm hold on the minds of the people. Missionaries 
say that it is a natural revolting of the human mind against 
the denial of the existence of a Supreme Being, superior to 
man, and controlling his destiny. Government officers assert 
that the retention of the priot religion (for it is undoubtedly 
a kind of second religion) is duc to the fact that surround- 
ing, and scattercd about amongst the Buddhist Burmans, are 
numefdus tribes—Karens, Kachins, and others—who have 
no form of belicf but nat- worship, the reverencing of the 
spirits of natuc. As a simple matter of fact, it is undeni- 
able that the propitiating of the nats is a question of daily 
concern to the lower class Burman, while the worship at 
the pagoda is only thought of pnce a week, For the nat 
may prove destructive and hostile at any time, whereas the 
acquisition of kuto at the pagoda is a thing which may be 
set about in a business-like way, and’ at proper and con- 
venient scasons, It is just the difference between avoiding 
a motor car and avoiding the circular saw in a timber mill. 
Before proceeding further, it will be well tp discuss the 
word “nat” itself. General Phayre and" Bishop Bigandet 
did not finally settle whether Nat is derived from the Sanskrit 
term nath, meaning “ master, husband, lord,” or not. The 
231 ae 
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question may be philologically interesting, but is not likely 
to be definitely settled till the languages of “ Tarther India” 
are better known. What concerns us is the fact that “nat” 
means in Burmese two distinct kinds of individuals. Tt may 
be applied to the inhahitants of the six inferior heavens, 
properly called déwas, who figure fa Hindu mythology, and 
have thence been transferred to the Buddhist world system, 
Kings and virtuous people are rewarded with happiness in 
these six seats afler a good life upon carth, The Tha-gya 
min, the king of the nats, or déwas, comes down to earth at 
the beginning of the Burman year, and remains here for 
three days, and his subjects generally display great selicitude 
for the pious state and welfare of mankind, but otherwise 
they are matters of no coficern to dwellers in the lupyi unless 
as objects of envy. Perfectly distinct from these are the 
nats of the house, the air, the water, the forest,-— the spirits 
of nature, fairies, elves, gnomes, kelpics, kobotds, pixies, what- 
ever other names they have received in ofher countries. 
Burmans never have any confusion in their mind on the 
subject, such as may occasionally occur to a foreigner, The 
genii and peris of Eastern story, though doubtless springing 
from the Hindu déwas, have, no real analogy in Burmese 
literature, any more than the idea of the dew—ctymologic- 
ally connected with the word dév-a or déwa-- has anything 
to do with the joys of ‘Tawadcintha and Tétthita, the best- 
known heavens of nats of the superior order. . 

The worship of nats, of the spirits, then, has nothing to 
do with Buddhism, and is def.ounced by all the more carnest 
of the pyin-sin as being heretical and antagonistic to the 
teachings of the Lord Buddha. King Mind6n, who was a 
true defender of the faith, and posscSsed of a deeper know- 
ledge of the Pali texts than many of the members of the 
Assembly of the Perfect, fulminated an” edict against the 
reverence paid to the nats, and ordered its discontinuance 
under severe penalties, but the worship was never really 
stopped, and canjno more be stopped than refusing to dine 
thirteen at table, to walk under ladders, to cross knives, or to 
refrain from throwing spilt salt on other people's carpets. 

The term spirit-worsdip hardly conveys a proper notion. 
Even the Karens and Kachins, who have no other form of 
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belief, do not regard them otherwise than as malevolent 
beings who must be looked up to with fear, and propitiated 
by regular offerings. They do not want to have anything 
to do with the nats; all they seck is to be Iet alone. The 
bamboo pipes of spirit. the bones of sacrificial animals, the 
hatchets, swords, spears, bows and arrows that line the way 
to a Kachin village, are placed there not with the idea of 
attracting the spirits, but of preventing them from coming 
right among the houses in search of their requirements. If 
they want to drink, the rice spirit has been poured out, and 
the bamboo stoup is there in evidence of the libation; the 
blood-stained skulls of oxen, pigs, and the feathers of fowls 
show that there has been no stint,of meat-offerings ; should 
the nats wax quarrelsome, and wish to fight, there are the 
axes and dahs With which to commence the fray. Only Iet 
them be grateful, and leave their trembling worshippers in 
peace ang! quietness, For the Karen all nature is filled with 
nats, every tree and stone and pool and breath of air has its 
Spirit. The dead are only separated from the living by a 
thin white veil, through which, however, none but the gifted 
can see and venture to speak to them in words. So the 
Caffres leave an open space in their line of battle that there 
may be room for the spirits of dead heroes to join in the 
conflict and fight on their behalf 

The Burmans are naturally not so wholesale nor so 
demonstrative in their recognition of the existence of spirits, 
The yahans would not endure ails and Buddhism has at any 
rate a somewhat sofiening and” reassuring power, Neverthe- 
less evidences of the fact of the belicf are universal and not 
to be mistaken, in all parts of the country, whether among 
the Government school educéted youth, or among the 
bumpkins, who follow the plough, and crush the clods, and 
know the jungle beltcr than anything else upon earth, At 
the extremtly of every village, the Ywasdn, there is a nat- 
sin, a shrine for the nat or nats of the neighbourhood. This 
varies very much in size and character. « Sometimes it is 
a mere bamboo cage, hung in a pipuleor ther tree, or 
slung on a post, a bird-cage kind of construction, with an 
image inside, and a little hole through which the supersti- 
tious can introduce their offerings, tiny watcr-pots, oil-lamps, 
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and little morsels of food. Often, if the village is larger, the 
shrine is much more pretentious, assuming almost the size 
and appearance of a zayat,a large tectum or roof, gabled 
and supported with red posts, the platform ornamented, and 
with a dais at one end, on which a representation of the nat 
is placed at the feast time, which, in imitation of the pagoda 
festivals, occurs at a regular fixed season, At other times 
these images are kept stowed away in an adjoining chamber, 
built for the purpose, It is particularly irritating to an 
educated Burman to sce these absurd figures, which remind 
one of nothing so much as the fetiches of the prognathous 
African, Two gaudily dressed puppets, masqueradity with 
spire-like crown, and royal, sharp-pointed swords, represent 
the much-feared nats, Shwe Pyin-gyi and Shwe VPyin-ngd, 
the Nyi-daw, Naung-daw, the Royal Youngér Brother and 
the Royal Elder Brother, who command much respect in 
the neighbourhood of Mandalay and in Uppér Burma gencr- 
ally. A still more dreaded spirit is one whose representation 
figures in a shrine at Tagaung, one of the ancient capitals of 
the country, half-way between Mandalay and Bhamaw., THe 
appears simply as a head on a post, four feet high or there- 
abouls. A spire-like crowneresis on his head, his eyes 
protrude and goggle in semi- globular wrath, asinine cars 
and a Punch-like nose complete the likeness, for he has no 
mouth, and his body is that of a dragon. Every one pvoids 
his temple as much as possible, but the inhabitants of the 
village bow in that direction before they venture Lo do any- 
thing, and passing boatmen kindle lamps and offef flowers, 
of which he is said to be particularly fond, and fruit, for the 
nat has an incorrigible habit of giving people (he stomach- 
ache when he is offended, af death punishes the recalcitrant 
“Tagaung colic” is a recognised ailment,with the Burmese 
faculty, ‘The demor is said to have been one of the ancient 
kings of the place, who acquired his power from magical arts 
which he learned in Northern India. Theee famous papodas 
in the defile takettheir names Srom episodes in his life; and 
his two son founded the dynasty of Prome. Offcnest of 
all, however, the nat-shrinc contains no figure. It ts occupied 
only by the viewless spirits of the air. 

Pirst in the list of personal spirits may be considered the 
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kosaung nats, a kind of confusion of ideas between the proper 
spirit and the butterfly spirit, and representing as it were the 
genius of each individual, a kind of materialised conscience, 
They are twelve in number, six good and six bad, six male 
and six female, and rggulate the life and doings of their 
protégé accordingly as the benevolent or the malevolent gain 
the upper hand. 

Next to these comes the cing saung nat, very often 
called Min-magayi, the guardian nat of the house, For 
his comfort the tops of all the posts in the house are covered 
with a hood of white cotton cloth, for it is in this situation 
that Ife usually takes up his abode, In almost every house, 
at the end of the verandah in fgont, you will find a water- 
pot full of parcityé, water over which certain gathas, magic 
spells, or religidus formula have been uttered by the astrologer, 
or the prior of the district. This water, which is replenished 
once a month, or oftener in cases of danger from disease, or 
when a member of the family is absent on a journey, is every 
now and then sprinkled about the house as a protection 
against bilus and specttes, ogres and tasés. When the 
water is consecrated in this nyaungyc-o, which is of a special 
shape, something like an overgrown Indian spittoon, there 
are always a few twigs and leaves of the thabyé tree float- 
ing on the top. These are mostly taken out and hung round 
aboug the caves, but occasionally Icft in the water. The 
inordinately superstitious sometimes keep a small thabyé 
bin (the sacred cugenia) growing in a pot in the house, so 
that its benign influence may keep harm away. Talaing 
houses may usually be known by the cocoa-nut hanging up 
at. the south side of thg building. This is covered with strips 
and tags of yellow or red cloth,*and is offered to Min-magayi, 
whom they call the king of the nats, Of these spirits (called 
kaluk in their language) they say there are thirty-seven dis- 
tinct varictics, but Min-magayi rules them all. These are 
the “thirly-seven nats of Burma,” but whether they were 
borrowed by the Burmese from the Taléings or not scems 
at any rate doubtful. At the beginningyof the wet season 
they always wrap up the cocoa-nut afresh, and when the 
rains are over make new offerings of moncy, glutinous rice, 
oggs, jaggari, and fruit, in order that the cing saung nat may 
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keep away fever from the household. It must not be sup- 
posed that the nat guardian of the house has necessarily 
any affection for those who have built the place where he 
has taken up his abode, Ile probably regards them only 
with cold indifference, however generous they may be in 
their offerings, and were he not propitiated hy these gifts he 
would almost certainly display his anger by doing the 
inhabitants some grievous injury. But then he dislikes his 
haunts being intruded upon, and ifa stranger comes at an Une 
wonted time—a burglar at midnight, for example -~ i is quite 
likely that the cing saung nat will attack him violenUy, 
scac him out of his wits, or give him the colic, Thu with- 
out any really estimable, purpose in his mind, Min-magayi 
may be a consideable protection to his worshippers, just as 
an “awful example” is useful to tectatallers,” 

Beyond this guardian, or demon of the house, there is 
the guardian nat of the village, the ywa saungy nat, of whose 
shrine at the end of the town I have already made mention. 
None of the lower-class Talaings would ever think of eating 
a morsel without first holding up his platter in the air, and 
breathing a prayer to the village nat. They are particularly 
fond of putting up shrines to the nats under the le’pan tree, 
from the wood of which coffins are frequently made. A 
feast must be held every three or four years in honour of 
this nat, at which the natkadaw, a woman called the, nat's 
wife, dances. ‘This is done in order that sickness may be 
kept away. Should an epidemic actually break out, a very 
elaborate ceremony is pone through. Probably first of all 
the figure of a spectre, or of a bilu, is painted on an ordinary 
eaithenware water-pot, and this is, solemnly smashed to 
pieces about sundown, with’ a heavy stick or a dah, As 
soon as it gets dark, the entire populace break out into 
yells, and make as much noise generally as they can com- 
pass, with the view of scaring away the evil spirit who has 
brought the disease. This is repeated on three several 
nights, and if if #s not then effective the yahans are called 
in to give their yssistance, ‘Ihe prior, with his following, 
repeat the Ten Precepts, chant the Payeit-gyi, and then one 
of the sermons of the Lord Buddha is declaimed, the same 
by the preaching of which he drove away the pestifence 
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which was devastating the country of Wethali, If this last 
ecremony is not effectual the village is abandoned. The 
inhabitants Ieave the sick and the dying Lo their fate, and 
go off to the jungle, where cach houschold camps out by 
itself for a time, Before they return again, the yellow-robed 
monks, in recognition of much alms, read the Law up and 
down the street between the houses. When they have gone 
back to the monastery, the nat’s shrine is 1epaired, and 
abundant offerings deposited. Ilaving thus made their 
peace with the representatives of both religions, the people 
return to their houses, light fires, cook rice for new offerings, 
and tlt%n enter upon their ordinary pursuits as if no inter- 
ruption whatever had occurred. , 

This is what would take place in any ordinary Burman 
village. But among the Talaings, and in the more retired 
places in the jungle, occupied by ignorant uncultivated 
Burmans, the function called ywakyathi would be carried 
out, which is*much more purely geniolatric in its character. 
This is sometimes done when a prominent man in the 
hamlet is sick, more often when there is danger of a con- 
tagious disease, A great feast of cooked rice and meat, 
roasted fowls and ducks forming a prominent pait of it, is 
heaped up on a platform specially ciected for the purpose 
some distance outside the village, Everybody in the village 
is required to have some pait in the ecremony, A few are 
sent oul beforehand, who dress themselves up in a fantastic 
way, and pretend to be bilus, gvil nats, and wilches, With 
them are others who feign to be dogs, and rush aboul on 
all fours, barking and howling; others represent pigs, and 
grunt and nuzzle abgut with their noses in the ground, 
After this performance has betn carried on for some time, 
the remainder of, the villagers come out in a band, and, 
through one or more spokesmen, demand of the possessed 
whether those lying sick at home will recover, and whether 
the bad spirits are satisfied with the offerings. It is specially 
ordained at these exhibitions that no one Shall be called by 
his rea! name; such mention, if made imedvertently, would 
expose the person addressed to considerable danger, even if 
he should make no sign betraying himself, for he certainly 
would not answer. The quasi tasés always reply that the 
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sick will recover and the plague leave the locality, There- 
upon the villagers rush off ike madmen into the surround. 
ing forest, and run about hither and thither in a reckless 
way with an open cloth, or the end of their waisteloth, in 
their hands, Some of them suddenly make a plunge with 
their cloth over a bush or a tussock of grass, and then closing 
it up carefully, hurry breathless back to the village, “The 
leip-bya or “butterflies” of the sick man are supposed to 
have been captured, The paso, or cloth, is carefully opened 
and shaken over the paticnt’s head, and the leip-bya is 
supposed to return to its proper habitation. ‘This operation 
is repeated several times, in case a wrong “butterfly ’*might 
have been captured, or Jest the actual one should have 
escaped on the way. Then everybody returns, ‘The function 
is not without its danger, for it has happened that the 
temporary mimes have become permanently possessed of 
evil spirits, and as witches and wizards have Broved as great 
curses to the neighbourhood as any pestilence could have 
been. Which things are an allegory. ‘The whole ceremony 
is beginning to get into very bad odour in the more settled 
parts of the province, and respectable people avoid having 
anything to do with it, while those who have taken a part 
are ashamed to own iL 

All these nats are directly connected with a particular 
locality, and therefore well known to, and regularly, pro- 
pitiated by, the, inhabitants of that place. But there are 
abundance of nats to be found elsewhere, away from villages 
and houses, and all of them’ equally ready lo resent any 
injury which the passer-by may unwittingly do them, 
When a Burman starts on a journey he hangs a bunch of 
plantains, or a twig of the Cha-bye tree, on the pole of the 
buffalo cart or the stern of the boat, Lo copeiliate any spirit 
whose beat he may fntrude upon, ‘The fisherman makes 
offerings in his nat-sin every time he launches his dug-out ; 
the lonely hunter in the forest deposits some rice and tics 
together a few Icaxes whenever he comes across some parti- 
cularly large and imposing tree, lest there might he a thi'pin- 
saung nat dwelling there, Should there be none, the 
ticd-back twigs will at any rate stand in evidence to the 
law-saung nat, the demon who presides over all the forest. 
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When there is a boat-race, the opposing crews have a pre- 
liminary row over the course with offerings placed on the 
prow for the nat who guards that strctch of the river. And 
so on through numberless examples. Some nats achieve 
fame, and are known far and wide by special appellations. 
Such is Maung In Gyi,a spirit who is feared in all the 
district round Rangoon, and away castward and northward 
as far as Pegu, He lives in the water, and causes death. 
A special festival is celebrated in his honour, or rather in 
deprecation, in the month of Waso, the same in which Lent 
begins, Others more especially known in Upper Burma 
are Byindén, Shwe Pyin-Gyi and his brother, and a drunkard 
nat called Maung Min Gyaw, to whom great quantities of 
rice spirit arc offered, Uyingyi is a spirit universally known 
among the T@laings. The chief spirit of a district usually 
gocs by the name of A-shin Gyi, the great lord, or, among 
the Talaings,*Okkaya, Then there are generic names ; 
there is the Hmin nat who lives in woods, and shakes those 
he meets so that they go mad. There is the Upaka, who 
* flies about in the clouds to spy out men whom he may snap 
up, There is the Akakaso who lives in the tops of trees, 
Shekkaso who lives in the trunk, and Bumaso who is 
content with a dwelling in the roots. The presence of 
spirits or witches in trees may always be ascertained by 
the quivering and trembling of the leaves when all around 
are dit, < 

The ‘Talaings, and many of the Burmans in the Irra- 
waddy delta, have a regular nat-feast just before harvesting 
begins. The figure of a woman is fashioned out of straw, 
and a tamcin, kerchicf, and other portions of female dress 
placed along with it if a bulloek cart, Great quantities of 
kauk-hnyin, “sticky rice,” are heaped up, and the whole 
driven in procession round the ripq paddy fields. The 
figure is then sci up in the place where the paddy is to be 
stored, and the offerings are usually swept away by the 
boys of the place, whose appetites oversome their fear of 
the nats, Bumadi, the guardian of the eagth, and Nagyi, the 
guardian of the grain, to propitiate whom the feast is held, 

There is a theory that persons who are executed or meet 
a violent death become nats and haunt the place where they 
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were killed. ‘hey are called nat-sein, Advantage is taken 
of this to guard the capital, When a town is founded, at 
each of the four corners of the city walls and under the 
gate-posts people are buried alive. ‘Their spirits thereafter 
hover about the place and bring disaster on strangers who 
come there with evil intentions. Médnks and nuns who lead 
bad lives and break their vows are also believed to pass 
into demons when they dic, There is therefore a constant 
and lamentable recruiting of the forces of the nats and 
tasés, 

In some places certain nats have qualities ascribed to 
them which are not entirely obstructive and obnoxious. 
For example, in a nat’s,house at Nyaung-u, before the 
figure of a spirit called Apé Shwemyosin, lies a twisted, 
curious-shaped stone, which has mapic powés ascribed to 
it. The sick come and try to lift it up. If they are success- 
ful they will soon recover health; if, on the Other hand, its 
weight is too much for them, the inquirers will dic, Similarly, 
on the ascent to Mandalay Hill there is a little chapel in 
which, besides three figures of the hentha, the Brahminy 
goose, cach said to contain a sacred tooth brought from 
Ceylon, there is a flat, oval stone, with mystic characters 
inscribed on it, Many resort there to ascertain the probable 
issue of an intended journey or enterprise, If the stone 
proves heavy, the sign is bad, 7 

The belief in spirits naturally induces a corresponding 
faith in omens. The Deitton, an astrological book con- 
stantly in the hands of Bedin’ Sayiis, but carefully excluded 
from all monasteries, gives a great variety of them ; angurics 
from the flight and number of bids seen, omens from the 
barking of dogs, the moveménts of bees, and the laying of 
eges by fowls. Rules are given for chogsing the site on 
which a honse is to be built, and omens drawn fiom the sub- 
stances found in digging the foundations, Posts are called 
mile, female, or a-thet ma shi, neuter, according as they are 
of the same girth 4hroughout, larger at the boliom or in the 
middle, Under ordinary circumstances, houses with female 
taing are fortunate, with neuter disastrous, Posts which are 
largest at the top are called taing bilu, “demon beams,” and 
are especially unhappy, 
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If a hen lays an egg upon a cloth, its owner will lose 
money. To come across mushrooms at the beginning of a 
journey is a most fortunate sign. A snake crossing the path 
always denotes delay, whether in a lawsuit, a journey, or a 
warlike expedition, If a dog carries an unclean thing up 
into his master’s house, he may get thrashed for it, but the 
man will become rich ; and so on in infinite variety. 

All this belicf in supernatural powers tends to produce 
abundance of experts who profess to be able to explain signs 
and to control the evil spirits, Every district possesses its 
nat thungé, or nat meimma, a spirit woman who dances 
al the Snat feasts, and at ordinary times is consulted by the 
superstitious on all kinds of subjects connected with her 
trade. She is asked where so-and-so, lately deceased, is, 
to what scat of*the world he has migrated; where absent 
persons are, and what they are doing; what facilities 
there are for special undertakings, and when they should 
be begun. 

The Bedin Sayas claim similar knowledge, and are 
equally abundant. Numbers of them may be scen at any 
time of the day sitting under the trees on the way up to 
the Shwe Dagén pagoda, writing and rubbing out figures 
and letters on their black note-books, and drawing a comfort- 
able income from an unfailing succession of inquircrs. Some- 
times guch a magic-worker, wishing to establish a reputation, 
or having a spite against somebody, performs the ceremony 
called pénnaga taikgyin. He carries off some cinders from 
the funeral pytes of people who have been burnt, and collect- 
ing a large assortment of such charred pieces of wood, puts 
them secretly in the hoyse of the person whose feclings he 
wishes to work on, At night tite spirits come and keep up 
a battery of stones.on the unfortunate man’s roof, all attempts 
to find out where the stones come from being as unavailing 
as they were in a similar instance in the suburbs of London 
not very long ago. 

It is consolatory, however, to know thatpicty will protect 
any one from the attacks of malevolent spirits. Numerous 
stories told by the yahans prove the virtue of the gitas to 
guard against evil, If the victim has only knowledge and 
strength of mind sufficient to recite these religious formula, 
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the wiles of the nats are harmless, In case of the utmost 
necd, even the ordinary tharana-g6n, the payi, taya, thenpa, 
is of much avail, if only uttered with faith, It is with the 
iden of keeping away bilus, tasés, and demons that the 
members of the yellow robe arc offen summoned to death- 
beds, There is no thought of the monk administering 
spiritual consolation to the dying man. ‘The good influence 
of his pious presence keeps away evil spirits, and nothing 
more. No exhortations of the yahan can alter the balance 
of merit and demerit which is already cast up for the dying 
man. On the other hand, in out-of-the-way parts of the 
country, and especially in the hills, spirit shrines*are not 
unseldom found actually, inside a monastery compound. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
RICE CULTIVATION 


A GROWING number of millions of acres are under cultiva- 
tion in Lower Burma, and of this total all but some three 
hundred thousand acres are devoted to the planting of rice. 
Tobacco, sugar- cane, cotton, and oil-seeds of different kinds, 
as well as fruit- ~trees, form the other crops. Upper Burma 
has a greater number of crops, and the proportion of rice is 
far from being so overwhelming, though almost everywhere 
it is the chief crop. The alluvial lands of the Irrawaddy 
delta produce by far the greatest quantity of rice. It is 
certain that the best quality grain comes at present from 
this part of the country, but this may be due to more 
practised agricultural skill or long-continued tilling of the 
land. Hardly any possible number of crops in a season 
could apparently exhaust the fertility of the soil, Any part 
of the country, however, may be used for the cultivation of 
rice, The laziest farm is a swamp-land, where the ordinary 
rainfall is sufficient to produce the sodden ground requisite 
for a rice crop. Such low-lying plains and the riparian 
lands, annually flooded, by the overflow of the river, are 
naturally best suited to Burmesdindolence and are earliest 
taken up. Farthey up the country, where the rain runs off 
the surface quickly and the land is toc high for the south- 
west monsoon floods, it is necessary to resort Lo irrigation, 
elther by the obvious method of dams or by ingenious 
walcr-wheels, Finally, there is the laboriow taung-ya culti- 
vation, where whole hillsides are cleared of arees to produce 
acrop. This hard work is left to mild aboriginal or other 
tribes, whom the Burman has long ago bullied out of the 
fat lowlands. 
243 
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Malicious people have declared that the only things a 
Burman does well are stecring a boat and driving a bullock- 
cart. This is a libel; he can cultivate rice remarkably well. 
Unfortunately, however, as far as a vindication of his 
character as a worker is concerned, this does not imply any 
severe labour. Here the Burman is a victim of circum 
stances. So rich is the soil of his native tand that it has 
only to be scratched to burst with plenty; the ploughing of 
the land cannot be described in any other way, The south- 
west monsoon rains, commencing early in June, soon reduce 
the ground to a soft sca of mud. When this has come 
about, the Burman proceeds to plough it, His plofigh is a 
single- -barred harrow, orerake, with three long teeth of tough 
acacia-wood ; a high bow or loop of bent wood rises from 
the cross-bar, and standing on this, the farmer is dragyed 
backwards and forwards till the ground ,is reduced to a 
smooth surface—no very difficult matter, Oxen are frequently 
used, but more commonly the mud-loving buffalo, partly 
because he regards the toil as a pleasure on account of the 
mud, and partly because of his greater strength. Lazier 
farmers still adopt the primitive method of making the 
children drive the buffalocs und plough-oxen up and down 
in the mud and water so as to poach it up well; and then 
a Jog of wood is drawn over it to smooth it down, None of 
the farms are large, the average being somewhere between 
ten and twenty acres; so that this work is soon over, 
Nurseries are prepared at the same time on somewhat higher 
ground, where the seed will not rot with excessive moisture, 
and here the grain is sown broadcast, 

Agricultural operations are now suspended for a month 
or six weeks, By about the beginning of August the 
ploughed fields have become somewhaé* less fluid, and the 
plants in the nursery, called pyokydlt, have grown to a 
fair size, These are then pulled up and carried off to the 
prepared Jands. A kaukseiktan, or knobbed stick, is used 
to make boles*in the ground at intervals of a few inches, 
and into cach of these holes a couple of plants are inserted, 
This work is left to the women and children, many of whom 
prefer their hands to the stick, The farmer squats on one 
of the solid ridges, which intersect the ground and serve as 
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footpaths, and with a huge green cheroot in his mouth, 
leisurely contemplates the operation, Everything is now in 
the hands of nature, and the agriculturist may lounge round 
his farm in peace till November; unless, indecd, excessive 
rain floods the ground and rots the crop, when a new plant- 
ing out has to be gone through, The harvesting near 
Rangoon is entirely done by men from Upper Burma, or 
even by Indian coolics. They work for very little, and it 
saves the farmer a good deal of time and dignity to get all 
the cutting done for him. Accordingly, from October till 
December the steamers down the Irrawaddy used to be 
crowded with King Thibaw’s subjects, all of whom had to 
leave behind them with their Myo-sa, or his delegate the 
Myo-wun, who vicariously “ate” the township between 
them, a pledge Wither of property or of some member of 
their family, that they would return to their country again, 
When they got ‘back, very little of their hard-earned gains 
escaped the voracity of the royal officials. Now they come 
down by train, and after a trip or two Icarn enough to keep 
their money from enterprising fellow-countrymen. These 
anyathas, as they are called, behave remarkably well in 
British territory, notwithstanding the assertions of the rural 
police, who, being unable to detect dacoits, declare that 
these are all Upper Burmans who have come down for the 
harvest, They are really, however, mostly simple, quict 
people, who are kept very much in awe by the bluster and 
town-knowledge of the down-country farmers, and work 
away zealously with their queer sickles, looking like the 
ordinary English article worn to half its original size by 
long use. I[t is worthy of notice that the grain is not mown 
close to the ground as in Europey Except where there is a 
market for straw, yery little more than the ears are cut off, 
and the straw burnt in the hot weather af March and April 
supplies a scarccly-necded fertilising to the soil. The 
reapers usually receive their payment from the farmer in 
grain, but they naturally convert this into »money, or more 
portable goods, before they start off home again. 

It does not take long to cut the crop, and then the corn 
is brought in to the homestead, commonly on rude sledges, 
more seldom in carts. The threshing-floor docs not take 
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much preparing. It is aime a vistton of the field swept 
clean. It is sufficiently hard from the broiling sun, and a 
stake is driven into the centre of the circle, Two lines of 
sheaves are atranged round this, head to head, and the grain 
is trodden out by slow-moving bullocks in good oll lazy 
fashion, The Christian Biblical precept, not to muzzle the 
ox that treadeth out the corn, docs not fail of observance 
with the Buddhist farmer. Then the paddy, that is, the 
unhusked grain, is winnowed, In some places hand-winnow- 
ing machines of a simple pattern are used ; but ordinarily a 
far more primitive and casy method, corresponding to the 
substitution of oxen for threshing-flails, is iu use. * A man 
stands on an elevated ,platform and capsizes baskets of 
paddy brought from the threshing-floor; the rice falls on a 
sloping bamboo mat and so to the ground, fhe wind blowing 
away a great part of the bits of broken Straw, chaff, and 
light grain, The system may not be very" thorough, bot it 
saves an immense amount of trouble, which is the chief con. 
sideration, All that now remains to be done is to carry the 
grain off to the big rice-boat lying in the creck. There it is 
stowed in bull; and after a day or two, the farmer makes 
a start, dropping leisurely dewn through the network of 
crecks into one of the main strcams, and so making his way 
to Rangoon, or Bassein, whence he will return in a few weeks 
with fine Chinese neckerchiefs for his daughters and perhaps 
a gay Manchester paso or two for himself and his sous. -- 
unless, indeed, the Madras money-lender has snapped up all 
his reccipts down in town, or some of the robber-boats that 
infest the crecks at this time of the year have pounced 
upon him and carried off euetpeling but the boat and the 
paddles, 

Rice-farming would be profitable ay well as casy war 
were it not for the reckless squandering of almost all the 
cultivators, The average rent per acte is under three 
shillings; the average produce of the land per aere is from 
cighty to a hunered bushels in the more fertile parts, while 
elsewhere the yiold is from forty to fifty. The selling price 
of rice per maund (80 [bs,) in Rangoon is between 49, Gd. 
and §s.  Agriculturists, therefore, ought to grow rich, But 
they are too fond of gambling and building works of merit 
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to accumulate money, and their carelessness results in the 
constant death of their plough-beasts, so that matters usually 
remain exactly at the same level if the farmer docs not 
actually get into permanent debt. The Scottish Highlanders 
have a pious wish, “May the free hand always be full!” 
Uf it is not always full in'Burma it is consoling to think that 
it is seldom absolutely empty. Still, when the grandson 
succeeds he ordinarily finds that there is as little actual 
money hoarded up about the place as there was when the 
grandfather Po Gyi spent so many borrowed rupecs at his 
uncle’s funeral. 

If rice cultivation is easy work in the low country, it is 
very different with the taung-ya, or hill clearings, Here the 
dense underwood and forest growth has to be cut down; 
and the more thtre is to cut the better the crop, for the soil 
needs fertilising badly, and all that is cut down is burned. 
Work is begun About January; everything is felled, bushes 
and all; and after the fallen logs have dried some time in the 
sun, the brushwood is heaped up round about them and the 
whole is set on fire. Some of the logs smoulder for weeks 
—perhaps till the first rains come. Then the ground is 
rudely dug up with hoes, andsthe ashes turned in. Cotton- 
seed is ordinarily mixed with the rice, which is of a quite 
different varicty from that produced in the plains. It is 
sown broadcast, and the farmer has thereafter only to keep 
down the weeds, but this is not by any means a light task. 
The crop is ready by October, and furnishes little more than 
enough to support the family or community, The scanty 
manure provided by the wood-ashes is not sufficient to last 
more than two or three years; and when the crop is secured 
the party proceeds on fo a new scttlement, there to repeat 
the same laborioug process. A very ingenious device for 
lightening the toil is resorted to where there is much heavy 
timber. Beginning at the bottom, they slightly cut the 
lowest trees on the upper side only, gradually increasing the 
depth of the notch as they advance up thes hill, until at the 
top of the clearing they cut the trecs cqmpletely through. 
These fall on the row immediately below them, and by their 
» weight knock it down; and so the felling process is con- 
tinued down to the bottom. Occasionally a tangle occurs 
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where some sturdy tree refuses to fall, and the clearing it 
away becomes a matter of very considerable danger. This 
taung-ya system is very wasteful as well as laborious, and 
annually draws down upon itself the denunetations of the 
English forest officers, But the hill-tribes who adopt it ae 
too few to support themselves in’any other way. They 
were long ago driven out of the plains hy the Burmans, and 
now cling to their old nomadic life with a degree of 
obstinacy which Government officials, in a varicty of ways, 
have found is not to be tempted by any tale of the picsent 
security and plenty of the low country, or even of the 
valleys among the hills, Rice, therefore, continues to be 
produced with the minimum and the maximum of labour ; 
but none of the hill rice ever finds its way out of the 
country, and seldom even down to the plain# 

The rice season, as far as the English merchant is con- 
cerned, conimences in January and ends aout May; but 
though this is pre-eminently the “busy season,” there are 
purchases made in greater or less quantities all the year 
round, The relations between the great Mnglish rice firms 
and the simple jungle cultivators have not always been of a 
very elevating character, and if can hardly be denied that 
the fault lies wholly at the door of the foreigner. Missionaries 
in Burma are wont to mown that thelr teachings are often 
rendered wholly nugatory by the want of seruple, and il 
might almost Qe said of honour, displayed by the “ great 
Rangoon rice firms The good padres teach their proselytes 
that Chiistians are all honest’and truthful, ‘The ingenuous 
Jads enter as clerks in a rice-mill and discover that English- 
men searecly differ from the “ poor heathen,” except in being 
more lordly in the way of doing the thing. 

Years ago, when there were not nearly so many mills as 
there are now, and ngt a quarter $0 many ships in the harbour 
during the rice season, things went on pretty equably. One 
day one firm would give a rupee or so more per hutidred 
baskets, and the mext day it would be another, But soon 
the mills began tq increase in number and more ships came, 
and it was harder to get paddy, ‘Then rival firms began to 
bid against each other. There was demurrage before their 
cyes, and it was terribly expensive work keeping the mill 
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establishment up to iis full strength, And so prices rose 
and rose until they became absurdly high, and no one 
profited but the hawks that preyed on the simple Burmese 
cultivators, Then the English merchants held a meeting, 
and all pledged themselves not to give more than the 
current market rate for paddy. This seemed a fair enough 
agreement ; but after a while it was found that the boats all 
gravitated towards one or two firms, A little investigation 
showed that this was duc to the fact that though they paid 
the ordinary rate, accoiding to the compact, they had a 
smaller measuring basket than their neighbours, Accord- 
ingly overy one went on reducing the size of his basket 
until the system became as ruinously absurd as ever it had 
been before, Then there was another meeting, at which it 
was unanimousty agrecd that this state of affairs would 
never do, and that it was absolutely necessary to come to 
some definite whderstanding, A committee was appointed 
which, after some deliberation, concluded that, if, in addition 
to abiding by the market rate, every one were bound to use 
a basket of a certain fixed size, there would be no chance 
for unfair speculations, A standard baskct was therefore 
fixed upon ; and the competitors were supposed to stat fair 
again, But in no very long time, one firm put a false 
bottom in the basket, another wedged in a board; and so 
on, till matters got back to the old way. This state of affairs 
is hardly creditable to mercantile honour, and it certainly is 
by no means profitable, 

Independently of this, paddy has gone up in price at an 
alarming rate of late years. The first heavy rise was in 
1877, al the time of the Madras famine, That was also 
the time of the resolution to have a standard basket, 
Rice was wanted jn any quantity for the famine districts, 
and millers gave an altogether fabulous price for grain, 
The game went on merrily, introduced the scandalous 
“paddy morality,” and lasted long cnough to make the 
cultivators think the new prices had come in for good. 
Far too many Burmese farmers are heevily in debt to 
the “chetties,” the money-lending caste of the Madras 
coast, The agriculturists have borrowed moncy to build 
a pagoda or a monastery; to give a grand feast on the 
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occasion of their marriage, or their father’s death; lo buy 
a new yoke of oxen in the place of those that have been 
carried off by disease; to get seed-grain to sow their 
tracts of paddy land, the last season’s gains having been 
lost in some gambling transaction when they were down 
in Rangoon, They have got into the chetty’s books in 
some way at any rate; and hapless is the man, Burman or 
Englishman, who has dealings with the fat, shaven-headed 
Madras money-lender, [Te will be charged cight, ten, 
twelve per cent a month, or even more, before there ia an 
end of the transaction, The chetties, therefore, toak a par- 
ticular interest in the rise of the price of paddy. [igh 
prices ensured their beigg paid; moreover, handling such 
unwonted sums of money made the ever- careless Burman 
reckless, He gambled, he gave great feast8, he got deeper 
and deeper into debt with the money-lenders, Consequently 
it was desirable that the prices should not go" down s and as 
men of business the chetlies understood how thal was to be 
done ; they made the Burman farmers hold back their grain. 
The Rangoon firms were in desperation to meet their con- 
tracts, the ships could not be kept waiting; and so prices 
were maintained at nearly famine rates, This more tha 
anything else brought about the unlucky legerdemain with 
standard baskels, The appearance of the chetly element 
in the Wade upset everything, They are charming men 
of business, and know all about bulling and hearing, and 
all the other civilised expedients of trade, Poor © fack 
Burma,” listless and good-natured as he is, would ever 
have thought of such things of himself; but he is in the 
hands of his master. Not a single village in the jungle, 
however remote, is to be? found without its bare-backed 
moncy-lender. [fe hovers round the paddy nursery; he 
watches the men phuuting out the handfuls of half-grown 
rice ; he makes the farmer hold back the threshed-out grain 
till he gives the woul: then he fixes the rate and all but 
takes the mouey himself. 

The lnglishe merchants have struggled against the 
system, but with small success, They have laid out heavy 
sums in advances, The farmer fs paid for the next year's 
crop before ever it is sown, ‘This is generally only practi- 
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cable with men who have not yet fallen into the clutches of 
the chettics, and the result has becn almost invariably to 
drive them into the money-lender's arms. The Burmese, it 
it is to be feared, have not sufficient stability of character. 
U Myaing or Maung Po never had so much money before in 
their lives as the advances figure to. They do not know the 
value of it, and proceed to squander the rupecs forthwith ; 
and so, long before the paddy is delivered they are heavily 
in the usurer’s books, and then Maung Po and U Myaing 
have to do as they are bidden. Moreover, the system in 
any case could hardly be a safe one. The cultivator might 
dic; thtre might be a flood or a jungle fire; many things 
might happen, in fact, to prevent, the advance boats from 
ever reaching the Puzundaung ercek, Consequently many 
Inglish firms Nave given up the practice, and instead send 
agents away up, the creeks, far into the jungle, to negotiate 
with the farmers on the spot and try to secure paddy before 
rivalry has had time to raise the price. But even this ex- 
pedient does not answer well. The chetties do their best to 
throw obstacles in the way. It is not without expense, and 
it impresses the cultivators with a notion of the great demand 
there is for paddy. . 

The telegraph, they say, ruins business, The paddy 
season opens in February with a price of, say between 
seventy and cighty rupees a hundred baskets, The mer- 
chants declare they will not be forced into materially increas. 
ing this rate, and the home firms charter a number of ships. 
Meanwhile the price of paddy steadily rises, while rice in 
Iengland steadily goes down; and by the time the vessels 
discharge their cargo in Liverpool or London, milled rice is 
not very much dearer in wholcsaTe shops than the raw paddy 
in the Burmese koats. New mills are constantly being 
started——which would scem contradictery, were it not that 
all the firms starting them have business of another kind ; 
teak sawmills, cotton or picce-goods trade, silks for Burmese 
men and maidens, or jute and grey shittings for Upper 
Burma and the hill tribes, Rice will ccstainly always be 
wanted, and there is any quantity of it to be had in Burma. 
A little more of the sterling probity which used to be 
associated with the name of the English merchant would 
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do no harm in Rangoon rice dealings, and would win that 
respect from the farmer which heavy payments and cunning 
never will, 

Rangoon still continues to be the largest rice port in 
the world, From January to May the river is crowded 
with shipping—huge iron and steel sailings craft that have 
been chartered beforehand, and carry off thousands of bays 
in their capacious holds; and a constant succession of 
“ditchers,” as the steamers passing through the Suez 
Canal are called, which come “sccking,” and seldom hive 
to go away without their full complement of “ five parts 
cargo rice,” or “Turope milled.” The steamers ire dis. 
placing the sailing ships, and the shorter passage now makes 
it possible to carry fully husked rico home without the 
danger of heating, which was supposed to “be avoided hy 
the partly husked “five parts cargo rice.” Harbotr-masters 
and river-pilots have a busy time, and gather” together many 
pieces of silver against the later months of the year, when 
they will have abundant Ieisure to spend them,  Coringi 
coolies swarm in the town, and their monotonous chant, 
“fh-ya-mah-la ‘Tah-ma-lay, Madras Ag-boat Tah-ma-lay,” 
may be heard at any hour of the night or the morning, 
floating over the river. The British sailor overflows into the 
town and sings noisy old salt sea-songs round about the 
Sule pagoda, gets mad drunk on arrack, and not unseldom 
clears Dalhousie Street with a linked-arm rush, heedless of 
the red-turbaned guardian of the peace, who keeps out of the 
way in the meantime, but will break poor drunken Jack's 
head with his (runcheon if he finds him helpless and strayed 
from his fellow-roysterers, 

The Puzundaung Creel, where all the mills are, is as 
busy as an ant-hill all day long, and all night too, when 
some of the mills are lighted up with Jablochko(fs or later 
forms of electric light, and ihe silvery rays shine phastly on 
the black and bronzed mill-workers. IIere we have the 
Madrasi coolies again, making noises, acconding to their 
nature, as a kind ef assertion Unat they are doing hard wark, 
The lank Chittagonian firemen, with their aquiline noses, are 
coated with coal-dust, and divide their time between firing 
up and having a whilf at the hubble-bubble when Sandy, 
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the Scotch engincer, is not looking, There is a cluster of 
Chinese carpenters, chipping away with their queer thick- 
headed axes and planes, which, with characteristic perversity, 
they pull towards them, instead of pushing away as other 
workmen do, ITere is M. , the English “assistant” at 
the mill, his hat and coat all covered with rice-dust, which 
hangs in queer fashion on his cyebrows and moustache. He 
is in high spirits, “We've got twenty-four pair of stones 
going to-day, more than anybody clse in the creek ;” and 
he goes off to sec how the Burmese girls are stitching up the 
tice~bags, a duty of which he is particularly fond, and over 
which he spends a quite unnecessary amount of time. There 
is R-—-—’s voice on the other side of the creck. He is 
storming at sopic men in the cargo-boat, who have done 
something wrong---anchored in the wrong place, or not 
started for the upper mill at Kemendine last night as they 
ought to have done, R-—— has a voice which is the terror 
of every loitering coolie and dawdling boat-wallah in his 
employ; and he will be as hoarse as a North Sea pilot by 
nightfall, and will want a “double-barrelled” whisky and 
soda to moisien him before dinner, He wants company 
down to “the Point,” and presently comes skimming across 
in his gig, manned by Chittagonian Kalassies, anc we drop 
down the creck-—they call small rivers crecks in the East— 
lo where it joins with the main Rangoon stream, The 
Pogu river, tapping the country north-cast and north of 
Rangoon, comes in at the same place; and there is a great 
crowd of paddy-boats here in the carly morning. Each fitm 
has its brokers, middlemen who make the purchases from 
the farmers that come down with their grain. They have 
been here since daylight, and fly about in their little dug- 
outs from one seller to another. The great point in a broker 
seems to be power of lungs and fluency in abuse, The 
amount of yelling that goes on at “Monkey Point” would 
silence the bookmakers’ ring at Epsom on a Derby day. 

R has not come down to this pandemonium for 
nothing, There are a couple of big ships4n, which must be 
filled, or there will be demurrage to pay, and a “canal- 
wallah” is expected this afternoon or to-morrow morning ; 
so that the wheels must be kept going their hardest, 
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Accordingly, we paddle about here and there, and whenever 
we come across the little canoe flying the flag that marks 
R——’s brokers, sundry signs pass, which result in’ three 
great paddy-boats mounting the red flag too, ‘They presently 
weigh anchor, and drop up fo the mill, R--— fs a smait 
man of business, and is very scornful about the representia- 
tives of several other firms, who lounge on the bank, smoking 
chcroots, and throwing sticks into the water for their dogs to 
fetch out. It is not directly a matter of money that is in 
question, The cultivators know pretty well what they are 
about, though you might aot think it when you hear a man 
refuse ninety-two rupees a hundred baskets, and afttrwards 
settle with a broker for cighty-cight. Those passes with the 
finger on the nose meant a good deal morg than appeared, 
Another brick in the bottom of the bask&t, a three-inch 
batten wedged in somewhere, was the significance of that 
wink which sent the broker off in such a hurry. 

At last it is over, ‘There are no more hoats to be had ; 
and we are not sorry to turn back, for the sun throws its 
beams fiercely back from the water in a way that gets below 
the broadest solah hat, is in great glee: “Thirteen 
boats, by George { Next beste to the Imperial Tirm; and 
then there’s the launch to come hack,” The Imperial Tirm 
is the biggest concern in Rangoon, and has sometimes as 
much as a lakh out for “advance boats,” 7, money yaid to 
cultivators befere the rice has been planted out from the 
nurseries, or perhaps even before it has becn sown at all. 
The launch about which R- is so solicitous want away 
Jast night far up the Pegu River to intercept boats coming 
down with paddy for sale, ‘There are sometimes great 
bargains to be made in thif way, The boatmen have come 
a long distance, and are tired with paddting, ‘he tide is 
making strong wher the steam-launch comes up. ‘There is 
the welcome prospect of an end to thelr labours, and above 
all there are no outbidding rivals to interfere, R-- — insti- 
tuted the systent, and for a day or two had the game all to 
himself; but now the other firms have pot wind of it, and 
there are sometimes famous races for a big boat, which must 
somewhat astonish the simple jungle wallahs, and certainly 
do not reduce the demands of the hleshin, the owner of the 
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hoa, R--—— is in luck this morning. We have hardly 
gone a hundred yards when the “Mah Hlah” comes puffing 
round the point behind us, with a boat on cither side, and 
three towing astern, 

And now we have got back to the mill, The Burmans 
are discharging their paddy, which is stowed in bulk, into a 
big cargo boat, The regulation basket is in use, and we do 
nol peer too inquisilively inlo the bottom of it, The owner 
of the boat is perched on the lofty carved stern of his craft, 
and placidly smokes a great cheroot, Presently he will come 
down and make his way to the office, where he will get a 
great pile of rupees to carry off, tied in the end of his paso, 
The greater number of them will,probably find their way 
into the hands of the oily chetty, who is squatting on the 
bank there, The rest our hleshin will most likely gamble 
away. n 

Meanwhile, a long string of coolics is carrying the paddy 
from the lighter into the godown, a gigantic shed, where 
there is already a mountain of grain. We skirt round it, 
and go to the other side, There a few hundred more coolies 
are running off with more baskets to the mill. The paddy 
is thrown into huge receptactes on the basement, winnowed, 
carried up in lifts to the top of the house, three stories high, 
where it is first of all passed over a long sieve, Here the 
stalks, Icaves, stones, and stumps of cheroots are separated 
from the grain, which is then passed between two revolving 
stones, just sufficiently wide apart to grind off the outet 
husk without breaking the seed. Then it is rewinnowed in 
fanners, and passed over finer sieves, where the broken grains 
fall through, while the part-cleaned rice goes on to fresh 
stones. It is found that perfectly clean rice will not stand 
the long sea voyage, and the grain as it is sent in the sailing 
ship has still the inner pellicle, and is mixed with about 
twenty per cent of unhusked rice, This is what is technically 
known as “five parts cargo rice,” or simply “cargo rice.” 
Since so many steamers have begun to go through the Suez 
Canal, the amount of “white rice” milled in the province 
has been steadily increasing. Rice of a specially fine quality, 
with a glaze on the surface, is manufactured for Italy. 
Clouds of rice-dust float all over the mill, and settle every- 
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where, making queer spectacles of the dark-skinned Madragis, 
The dust is carefully swept up and sold to Chinamen, who 
fatten their pigs upon it, The milled grain descends to the 
ground-floor again, and pours in a stream through shoots 
into bags standing ready on weighing machines, There i a 
crowd of Burmese girls ready to sew them up as they are 
filled, and another band of coolies to carry them off in. the 
cargo boats ready lo convey them to the ships away up jn 
the Rangoon harbour, Daddy that came in a Burmese boat 
in the morning may by night be safe stowed in the shape of 
milled rice deep down in the hold of a ship bound “to the 
Channel for orders.” Everything is used but thé paddy 
husk. That is passed gut fiom the fanners, and pours ina 
great stream from wooden shoots into the greek, There it 
floats backwards and forwards with the Ude, and creates 
miasma and narrows the river; still no other feasible means 
of getting rid of it has yet been devised. Several engineers 
and others in Rangoon have tried special furnaces for con- 
suming the husk, but with no very great measure of success. 
Mr, Cowie’s system is probably the best; but it requires a 
special kind of boiler and furnace, and has not as yet been 
generally adopted. The ecoaomy in fuel as well as the 
advantage to the river would be immense if the scheme were 
perfected, 

And so we have seen the paddy sown out and mown, 
and passing fiom the hands of the cultivators, through the 
mills, into the great ships that carry the rice awry to all 
parts of the world. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


A GRACIOUS PLOUGIIING 
1 
Like the “royal elder brother” of China, the king of Burma 
ought to go out once a year to plough the fields. Thibaw 
Min did not doit during the first two years of his reign, 
and, as far as 1 am aware, was equally heedless throughout 
the later years atso, The consequences ought to have been 
disastrous, According to tradition, the failure of the Létwin 
mingala to come off should have caused a drought all over 
the country, But the Mo hkaung did not ensue; on the 
contrary, there was Mo kaung: an aspirate makes all the 
difference between a water-famine and seasonable showers. 
King Thibaw went very little indeed out of his palace. 
The annals of the country supply too many inslances of 
kings, who, having gone abroad, found on their return to 
the palace gates that a usurper had taken pogsession of the 
throne in the meantime, and had no better grecting for his 
predecessor than a short shrift and a red velvet sack in 
which to plunge his body into the Irrawaddy, This un- 
lovable custom had great weight with King Thibaw; but it 
was unwise of him to entirelynabandon so venerable a 
tradition as the Létwin mingala. It was at this ecremonial 
that one of the earliest marvels in the dife of the Buddha 
Gautama happened. The king Thudawdana, with eight 
hundred noblemen save one, was ploughing the fields at the 
annual festival. Many country people came to see the great 
sight, and the city emptied itself The maids who had 
charge of the little Prince Theidat laid him down under 
the shade of a tree and went to look on. The infant 
Buddha rose up as soon as they were gone, and sitling 
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cross-legged in the fashion in which he is ordinarily repre- 
sented in the images, became sunk in meditation, ‘The 
careless maids all through the hot afternoon forgot about 
their princely charge, until the :eturning crowds and the 
setting sun reminded them of their neglect, Then they 
hurried to the tree and found that the Zampu tha-bye had 
maintained its shadow in the exact same position all day 
as it was in when Prince Theidat was first laid down, 
Notwithstanding the are the sun had described, the shade 
had all along hung over the head of the meditating Paya 
Alaung, 

The festival has therefore special rcason to be celebrated 
by the descendants of the solar kings, It was also in every 
way a most picturesque féte, pleased the people, and offered 
a valuable opportunity for squeezing moficy ont of them, 
King Mindén never omitted it, even when he was grown 
old and portly, and little able to follow fhe slow-stepping 
bullocks, The ceremony took place in the beginning of 
June, about the time when the south-west monsoon usually 
breaks in Mandalay. ‘The order went forth that the king 
would come out on such and such a day, and the people 
were enjoined to get ready. Not to sce him-—~-far from it. 
The right of a cat to Jook at a king in Mandalay was not 
well established. The Amein-daw was issued in order that 
the heads over ten houses, the St-cing’ gaungs, mipht see 
that the road, in their distyict was in proper repair, and that 
the yazamat had not got out of order, The yazamat, or 
king’s fence, was a kind of lattice-paling put up in every 
strect in the walled town, and in any of those in the suburbs 
through which the king was likely at any time to pass. 
It was formed of thick diagonal spars made into hurdles, 
which were lashed to heavy posts sung in the ground at 
regular intervals. -‘The whole was whitewashed, and often 
flower-pots stood on the top of the posts to enliven the 
structure a little ; and it certainly wanted enlivening a good 
deal, The lattice-fence undoubtedly looked very neat and 
tidy, as a long> straight road lined with Lombardy poplars 
does ; but it became terribly tiresome, when you found all 
the strects looking exactly the same, with this six-foot-high 
heavy wood fence standing within a couple of fect or so of 
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the walls of the houses, and shutting out all view of these 
wooden structures. It had, however, to be kept in constant 
repair, and the house-reeve has to go round carefully to see 
that none of the whitewash had been rubbed off, nor any of 
the transverse bars sprung with the sun, Behind these the 
entire populace had to stay when the king, or any one of 
the queens, went out. Woe betide the wretch who was 
caught outside them when the procession had started. He 
might consider himself lucky if he escaped with only a 
‘belabouring from the fasces of the shrieking lictors, No 
one was supposed even to look through the little diamond- 
shaped holes, As a matter of fact they did; but by way of 
condoning for the offence, they rendered it more difficult by 
planting flowering shrubs between the bamboo houses and 
the lattice-work” 

The procession on the route out to the Léya, the royal 
acre, to be ploughed, was magnificent. The king was clad in 
all his robes of state: the paso with the daungyép, the pea- 
cock sacred to royalty; the long silk surcoat, or tunic, so 
thickly crusted with jewels that its colour could not be secn ; 
the tharapu, the spire-like crown, also a mass of precious 
stones; the twenty-four strings of the Order of the Salwé 
across his breast; and over his forchcad the gold plate, or 
frontlet. The great gates in front of the stairs from the 
Hall of Audience were opened for him, Except the King of 
the Golden Throne no one might pass through them ; there 
was the low red postern at the side for meaner beings—a 
shrewd device to make every one bow his head to the 
palace, whether he liked it or not. His majesty mounted 
the white elephant, which none save he might ride—for is 
not the noble creature a king hintself? 

The king moupted the Lord White Elephant at the 
palace of the latter, to the right of the Hall of Audience ; 
but the princes and ministers, all of whom came to attend 
the great function in their robes of state, might not enter 
their howdahs till the stockade of the nandaw had been 
passed. Then they fell into line in order o§ precedence, the 
wuns and wundauks wearing their official mitres—-tall red 
velvet hats, with the top curled back like a nautilus, and the 
base surrounded with a row of gilt spear-heads, The long 
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crimson velvet cassocks edged with rich brocade were also 
worn, and every one paraded all the umbrellas, gold, or 
vermilion, or green, that he was entitled to. 

Thus they pass through the official town into the suburbs. 
The road taken is that by the east gate, whence, in a line 
with the steps of the Hall of Audience, a broad way runs 
straight away to the blue Shan hills; or at least to where, 
in Mindén’s reign, the great Yankin-taung pagoda was being 
built, a few miles from where the hills rise, steep as out of a 
lake, from the flat rice lands, A death-like stillness prevails 
after the procession has passed the two timber guard-houses, 
between the tal! columns of the eastern gate, surmounted by 
fantastic, triple-roofed teak pavilions, looking like Chinese 
joss-houses with their flamboyant carvings, The people 
are no doubt all there—we speak as those who know— 
crouching on their stomachs and peeping as best they can 
through yazamat and Icaves of the bushes and legs of the 
soldicrs that line the royal path all the way, striving their 
utmost to get a glimpse of the king and the splendour of his 
retinue; but they arc not to be seen, and no one so much as 
sneezes. Thus the richly carved and gilt royal monastery 
is passed on the left; and immediately afterwards compara- 
tively open ground is reached, stretching out on cither side 
of the high, raised road. A little farther on, half a mile 
or so from: the eastern gate, a halt is mace at the selectad 
portion of the Kdawgyi Ploughs stand ready in a long 
row, extending away as far as one can sec ; for all the princes 
and ministers must plough as well as the king, The royal 

‘plough is thickly covered with gold-leaf; the part on which 

his majesty stands—for it must not be forgotten that the 
Burmese plough is sometiling like a giant rake, and is not 
really a plough to English ideas at all-—is gold, roughened 
with pearls and emeralds, The milk-white oxen that draw 
it rival the Lord White Elephant in the splendour of their 
harness, Crimson and gold bands hook them on; the reins 
are sliff with rubies and diamonds ; heavy gold tassels hang 
from gilded horas. The gold-tipped ox-goad his majesty 
wields is covered with jewels and flashes like a rod of fire in 
the sun, 

The king ploughs a couple of furrows—or, rather, passea 
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the big rake once up and down the rain-sodden field—and 
then stops; for he is portly, and short of breath now, The 
ministers, no matter how fat they are, have to go on plough- 
ing as long as the Arbiter of Existence chooses to look on, 
At Jast he declares that cnough has been done, and prepara- 
tions are made to go back again. He doffs his royal robes, 
for the tharapu, with its spire and jewelled car-flappets, is 
burdensome, and the long surcoat, with its thousands of 
precious stones, is said to weigh about a hundred pounds, 
The Lord White Elephant is relieved too. He stalks back 
unencumbered, with his houschold of thirty retainers fussing 
about him with fans and swaying umbrellas. 

The king gets into an open ear, something like what 
Roman racing ghariots are represented to have been. It is 
of course adorned as richly as everything clse, and is drawn 
not by ponies ox bullocks, but by men, cight of them pulling 
at cach of the flexible shafis, The object is to prevent any 
one, the driver for example, sitting higher than the king, 
The English carriages presented at various times to different 
Burmese monarchs met with little approval, At first it was 
thought that the king was to sit on the box; but then it 
was found that with this arrangement there was nothing for 
it but that the driver should run by the side and therefore 
maintain a constant erect attitude in the presence of royalty. 
When it was found that the king was supposed to sit inside, 
with the driver two or three feet above him, a burst of 
indignation suggested that it was an insidious plot to put an 
insult on the majesty of the lord of the umbrella-bearing 
chicfs, For a time the vehicles wore put away as lumber ; 
but an ingenious handicrafisman adorned them with pya- 
thats—five-roofed ecclesiastical cr royal spires, They were 
now, when drawn by men, suitable for royal occupation ; but 
unfortunately the solid teak-wood spires made them top- 
heavy, and especially unstable on rough Mandalay roads. 
They therefore degenerated into paraphernalia for exhibition 
on a kadaw day, or gauds for a procession at Tawadcintha 
feast. time. ig 

The king consequently returns on his low, gilt, native- 
made carriage, reclining on a mattress placed on the floor. 
He is now dressed in the ordinary national way, with a light 
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linen jacket and a slender pawldn (a fillet of book-muslia 
wound round the head), showing the thin white hair tied up 
in a little knot on the top of the head, The chief ministers 
are round about, fanning him assiduously; and he is in 
extreme good-humour, chaffing the Kin Wungyi, the astute 
ptime minister, on the way he let his bullocks straggle away 
at random and the dilfficultics he got into in trying to turn 
them at the end of the field; while the stont old Naingan- 
gya Wun-dauk is rallied about the absurd state of heat he 
was brought into by his exertions, Possibly, if a venture- 
some and inquisitive subject were to be seen now, the king 
might pardon him for his rude gaping. But nobody knows 
in what temper the king is, and the silence is as death-like 
as when the party moved out, As soon,-howaver, as the 
great procession has passed and has wound its way into 
the palace, the hitherto deserted streets arg, crowded again, 
Pwes begin with startling suddenness at every corner, Bands 
strike up; long lines of candles illuminate the streets at 
nightfall ; rockets are let off, fire-balloons ascend, and every- 
thing is given up to rejoicing ; for the Itdawgyi has been 
graciously ploughed, and the Létwin mingala is a presage of 
abundant crops. 

It is needless to say that the persons mentioned are 
now all dead and that the British Government docs not 
maintain the Létwin mingala. The spectacle of the Licu- 
tenant-Governor balancing himself on a harrow with the 
Commissioner of the Northern Division and the Judicial 
Commissioner for Upper Burma as acolytes, or rivals, would 
not be impressive. A striking spectacle has gone and cannot 
be revived. 


CHAPTER XXV 
A HARVEST FEAST 


Onz of the pleasantest and most social of Burmese country 
festivals is the ceremony which gocssby the name of Tamané 
Hto-thi, It ocgurs in the month of Ta’saungmén, or of 
Na‘daw, when the harvest is over and the first of the new 
rice piled up in a heap near the farmer’s house, or perhaps 
stowed away in the capacious bottom of the hnaw, the big 
rice-boat, with its stern rising ten or fifteen feet above the 
surface of the water, and ready to start for Rangoon when- 
ever its owner shall have hit upon a lucky day for commen- 
cing the voyage. In order to acquire a store of merit as well 
towards the next existence as towards the journey immedi- 
ately in view ; to back up the verdict of the astrologer from 
the horoscope with the good wishes of the holy men of the 
monastery ; and, above all, to have a feast such as generally 
comes in somewhere in all Burmese religious proceedings, the 
cultivator resolves to give away twenty baskets or so of rice 
in alms and presents to the ycllow-robed monks and his 
neighbours, A special kind of rice is always used on these 
occasions, Englishmen generally are unaware probably that 
there are a great number of varfeties of rice, and that they 
differ very much ingthcir flavour, Most people imagine that 
all rice has the same taste (no taste, they would probably 
say) ; and distinguish in a rough material way between Patna 
rice, which is very small, and Rangoon rice, which is con- 
siderably larger in the grain, and finally Carolina rice, which 
is bigger than any of them. A Rangooi? merchant would 
go a little farther, and say that there are two varieties—the ¢ 


nga-sein, which he likes best and gets most of, and the nga- j 
kyauls, which comes in more sparingly. But beyond these—~ - 
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ana ‘hes are not the varieties most in int with sig Burmese 
for their own consumption——there are at least thirty different 
kinds, There is the byat sabi, the “tray” rice, which is 
considered the best, but, like most of the other sorts, will not 
stand the rough treatment of the steam imill-stones, and 
breaks in pieces, Then there is the myi-she, which has a 
long awn, and the myi-t6n, which has no awn at all; the 
taung-pyan, “winged rice,” and the nga-chywe, “buffalo 
grain”; and so on through a long list, ending up with 
“black rice,” which is not by any means bad eating. But of 
all the kinds, kauk-hnyin, “sticky rice,” is the variety always 
used at the harvest feast. It is mixed with thin sliced cocoa- 
nut, sesamum secds, ginger, onions, and pepper, all stirred 
together and well boiled ; and the resulting mess is called 
tamané, The rice is well named, It is very emphatically 
sticky, and even when taken alone is not very casily digested ; 
but when it comes in the form of tamant, the result is usually 
a widespread attack of colic throughout the village. This, 
however, comes after the festival, when the fun is all over, 
and does not concern us in any way. 

When the farmer has made up his mind as to the day 
on which he is going to have the feast—-a date which, of 
course, cannot be settled without consulting the wise men of 
the village and much pondering over the palm-leaf horoscope 
he sends out a few boys with a number of packets of 
"pickled tea” to all the young met.in the place, requesting 
them to be good enough to cat it and to come without fail 
that night to his homestead in order to help him to husk hia 
rice for the tamané hto-thi, A few girls aye also asked to 
come ; and they bring their friends for the sake of company, 
and the mothers follow for the sake of propricty, Thus there 
is quite a large assemblage at the farmer's when night falls 
and the business is to commence, ‘There is a good deal of 
preliminary tea-drinking and smoking of cheroots and chew- 
ing of betel and le’hpet, and a great deal of laughing and 
talking, The girls profess to be astonished to find so many 
young mon thefe; they had not imagined their host was 
meditating such extensive preparations, and thought there 
would be nobody there but his own and his wife's younger 





* brothers. That is exactly what they will say next week 
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when they attend a similar assemblage at Htun Aung's 
house at the other end of the village, 

But after an hour or so they settle down to do a little 
work. he young men—kilathas, they call themselyes— 
“Corinthians, lads of mettle”—have brought with them a 
number of wooden mortars, with a heavy pestle working on 
a lever; and these they set up and commence to husk the 
rice, The process is very simple, A few handfuls of the 
paddy are thrown into the mortar, the workers step off and 
on the lever which raises and lets fall the solid wooden 
pestle, and the husk is every now and then blown out and 
the grain stirred up a little. The Burmans infinitely prefer 
rice husked in the national way to that which is sent out 
from the European steam-mills, The ‘big Derbyshire or 
composite stones do their work only too effectually ; they 
take off not only the hard shell, but also the inner cuticle of 
the grain, which contains the chief flavour; and, moreover, 
the heat which the steady grinding induccs, scorches out a 
great deal of what taste remains, Therefore at every house 
there is to be found the primitive national apparatus in 
which the girls of the household every morning or evening 
prepare the rice for the day's consumption. But to-night 
they are relleved from such hard work. The village youths 
for once in a way exert themselves; and all the girls have 
to do is to wash out a few dishes and prepare the bamboo- 
lacquered platters, the pyramidal Ol, in whieh the tamané is 
to be carried to the yahans and the pagoda to-morrow, and 
get ready the palm-lcaves in which less exalted people will 
receive their modicum of the stew. The whole actual work 
might be finished in little over an hour, but that is the 
intention neither of the giver of alms nor of the assembled 
young men and maidens, They haye come much more for 
merriment than for merit, Else why that great pile of 
le’hpet? For the condiment is an anti-soporific, and if you 
take cnough of it, you will be able to sce all through a forty- 
eight hours’ play, and give your friends an outline of the plot 
before you lapse into a slumber lasting twite round the clock, 

Accordingly, after a quarter of an hour's work, the 
“prince ” of the local amateur dramatic company jumps off 
his perch, and commences the “ White Dove” song from the 
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Zawtagdmma melodrama, which the old sayi at Pegu has 
just brought out, and which is having a tremendous run all 
through the low country, The song is about the Saddan 
mere, the lake of the Lord White Elephant, where golden 
lotuses flower perpetually, where the gorgeous yin-dwin bird 
sails on the silvery waters, great butterflies flap about with 
painted wings and sip the nectar of the fabled jasmine, and 
peacocks stalk proudly on the jewelled margin, while around 
roam elephants white, red, and black in happy security. The 
singer has hardly finished when the lu-byet, the village jester, 
breaks in with a travesty of the whole thing, mocking at the 
tremolas and the lofty style, and taking off the peculiarities 
of the singer. He went out to a lake too, and launched a 
canoe on it, but he was capsized by a huge creature that 
came up from below; and then he found that he had got 
into a slimy buffalo wallow, out of which he only escaped 
after great peril from the horns of its three outraged owners, 
who butted him under the surface many times; and at last, 
when he crawled out, he was so brown and dirty that some 
passers-by took him for a hermit, and gave him some rotten 
plantains in alms, Before the “prince” has time to show 
any bad temper, a girl commences a coquettish ditty, some- 
what after the fashion of the English “Paddle my own 
canoe,” about a poor wife whose husband comes home and 
storms and growls and abuses because there is no rice ready 
cooked, softens down when he has crammed himself with 
curry and rice, but breaks out into grumbling again at night 
because'his wife cries and will not go to slecp, Such tyranny 
the young lady declares she will never expose herself to, or 
at any rate “she'll be no submissive wife.” Then there area 
few love-songs, wherein the girls are compared with the maids 
of the palace in Mandalay, and the Mandalay girls generally 
(who are ex officio pretty) with the daughters of nats, with 
Madi, the model wife of Wethandaya (the prinee who in his 
next existence became the Lord Buddha), with flowers and 
stars and gems, and whatever similes lovers all the world 
over are in the habit of making. The swaying of the body 
as they walk, the turning in of the clbows, the fragrant 
powder on their cheeks and necks, and a few other items 
which would not commend themsclyes to a Western admirer, 
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are recorded with enthusiasm and delighted precision of 
detail; and when an hour or so has been passed in this way, 
a little more rice-husking is clone, and the girls set to work 
gelting ready the onions and scsamum seed, and slicing up 
the cocoa-nut kernels, This sort of thing goes on all the 
night through, There is half an hour's work, and then an 
hour of singing and story-telling and gossip; about the 
great Shinbinthalyaung, the gigantic recumbent image of 
Shin Gautama dug up lately near Pegu; of the two tin- 
laungs, the embryo kings, who have been revealed there, and 
the third one, who is foretold by the old theit-sa, the 
prophecy which declares that he will restore the ancient 
Talaing kings and revive religion » of the new hti which is 
being set up on, the pagoda of the lotus tank, and its exceed. 
ing splendour, cach single one of the concentric rings having 
been assigned gs a particular favour to one out of many 
competing districts, Then there is a discussion as to the 
new fashion of turbans, the one plain colour with worked 
flowers on it, which has supplemented the old thinner style 
with more braid-like patterns; and the present rage for 
waist-cloths with many-coloured stripes in place of the old 
wavy and dog’s-tooth fashion. Then the girls are rallied 
about the method in which they dress their hair—all of 
them in the style just declared {reasonable in the upper 
country, ,Queen Supayalat has hit upon some particular 
set, or plaiting of her tresses, which she thinks becomes her 
very well, and a royal order has come out making it penat 
for any meaner damscls to adopt the same method, Conse- 
quently all the maidens from Taungoo to Kyauk-Hpyu and 
the A-eng Pass to Malawun have made up after the queenly 
model and flatter themselves that it is ofc There are 
always ghost stosics at these gatherings, tales about the 
three farmer brothers that were killed just after harvest time 
three years ago, and now haunt the dense patch of swampy 
jungle down by the creck as nat seins, and sometimes scare 
the fishermen out of a night’s work by the violent agitation 
of the tree-tops on a still night; and then there is that old 
hag in the lone house at the far end of the village, who is 
certainly a witch; it must have been she who gave the old 
sikké the tet, poor old man, and he a paya-tagi too, founder 
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of the pagoda on the slope of the “ Brother and Sister Hill”; 
and there is little Ma Mi; the old beldam looked at her over 
the fence on the fifth of last waning, and the poor thing lost 
her swectheart before the change of the moon, and had all 
her fine false hair stolen only three days ago: proof enough 
that of the gettatura, 

It is long past midnight, when all the cocks of the 
village crow together, deriving their knowledge of the exact 
time from the dict of burnt astrological books, pecked at hy 
their ancestors long ago, when the objection to cabalistic 
works was much more violent than it is nowadays; and 
sometimes daylight is coming in, and the sound of the 
morning chant steals over from the monastery, when the 
party breaks up and all go home, The kauk hnyin has 
been all husked, and, mixed up with the other ingredients, 
is simmering away over the fire. TEvery ong has a virtuous 
consciousness of having gained considerable kutho in 
addition to having spent a very agreeable time, Few go 
to sleep. They have eaten too much Ie’hpet for that, and 
in an hour or two some of them will be wanted again to 
take the tamané round. That is done about eight o'clock 
in the case of the monks, The farmer himsclf and his 
family carry it to the monastery in the spire-shaped lacquer- 
box, and having paid the usual reverence, deposit it before 
the superior, who looks on calmly without a word of thanks, 
or even the semblance of a recognition, but says before they 
go, that if they keep the Ten Precepts and live virtuously, 
they will escape the Tour States of Punishment and he 
delivered from the Five Enemies. Then the “supporters” 
wheel on the right, and depart home to make up the portions 
for all their friends and neighbours. These are usually taken 
round by the girls, who go in bevies of thyce or four, dressed 
in their finest clothes and with flowers in their hair, and 
deliver the dainty with compliments, and injunctions to eat 
it immediately, By six o'clock in the evening, when the 
sonorous wooden bell of the monastery is summoning in all 
the scholars, the ¢ntire village is asleep; and they do nol get 
up very early next morning. Nobody in the whole place has 
been drunk ; and if there is an opium-cater in the village, he 
was not asked to the feast and had none of the tamané. 

* 


CHAPTER XXVI 
SILK-GROWING 


REARING silkworms, though a very profitable occupation, is 
not looked upon with any favour in Burma, To get the silk 
the pupa must be killed ; and the taking of life in any form 
is an impicty always looked upon with great horror by all 
good Buddhist, Silk-growers are classed together with 
professional hunters and fishermen. The Four States of 
Punishment yawn for them, and their portion will be in the 
lowest abyss of the lowest hell, Still there are colonies of 
silk-growers in various parts of the country; but they live 
aparl from the rest of the inhabitants as a rule, and often 
have entire villages to themselves. Colonel Horace Browne 
who, more than any other Englishman took an interest in 
the ways and occupations of the districts under his charge, 
states that the cultivators near Prome, where more silk is 
produced than in any part of Burma, are nearly all Yabeins 
~-a race of the same stock as the Burmese, but despised by 
them independently of their crime in the way of habitually 
taking animal life. So much has the cultivation of sill 
become identified with them, thet to Burman ears the term 
Yabein is virtually synonymous with that of silk-grower. 
They usually live on the hillsides, occupying themselves like 
the poorer Burmans and Karens, with taung-ya cultivation ; 
burning the forests on the slopes and sowing the ground thus 
enriched with the wood ashes, with rice, cotton, or oil-seed. 
The system is viewed with very little approval by the govern- 
ment officials, for the taung-ya soil, hardly exhausted by the 
single crop raised off il, immediately produces a dense shrub- 
growth of no use to anybody, certainly not to the foresters. 
269 
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Sils-raising is therefore encouraged as a means of stopping 
the ruination of the timber, It is a very simple matter, in- 
volving the least possible amount of toil, and at the sime 
time being on the whole very profilable. Moreover, the 
Burmese mulberry-bush, which is quite distinct from the 
ordinary Morus Indica, docs not grow well on the alluvial 
soil of the low lands, while it flourishes on the hillsides, 
where the Yabeins mostly live, The silk obtained from the 
caterpillars fed on the leaves of the hill-shruhs is very much 
better than that obtained from the mulberry-bushes of the 
plains. ‘Thus it happens that all parties are likely to joe 
pleased. The English Government foresters will gradually 
find means of putting an end to the timber-burning, which 
they detest; the richer Burmans down in the lowlands will 
neither have the temptation to increase theif income at the 
expense of their picty, nor will they have that piety shocked 
by an organised system of taking life ; whilé the Yabeins in 
their own hill-villages will be allowed to do as they please, 
and will accumulate tidy sums of moncy into the bargain, 

It is certain that neither the silkworm nor the mulberry- 
bush is indigenous in Burma, It is said that the first 
cocoons were brought from China in the reign of King 
Anawrata Saw, Others again maintain that the Chinese 
taught the Shans, the Shans the Karens, and these the 
Burmese, In some places among the more superstitious 
hill-tribes the mulberry-tree receives a kind of worship, In 
any case it is more probable that both the silkworm and the 
tree were introduced from Western China, down the valley 
of the Irrawaddy or the Salween, than that they came over 
the hills, through turbulent mountaincers, from India The 
shrub docs not grow muck more than ten fect high, and 
seldom produces good succulent leaves for a longer period 
than three years, After that the plants are Apt to get coarse 
and stringy, and the cultivators ordinarily abandon the plant- 
ation, or iol out the bushes and plant new ones, As the 
shrub will not flower it is propagated by cuttings, and new 
shoots are conslaptly being planted so that there may be an 
unfailing supply of young and fresh Icaves, ‘She Burmans 
call it the posabin, “the iree the silkworms eat.” There is 
another tree—that from the bark of which the coarse paper 
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used for the para-baik, or notc-books, is got—the leaves of 
which the caterpillars will cat; but the silk thus obtained is 
much coarser, and recourse is had therefore to the mahlaing- 
bin only when the mulberry-bushes give oul, In any case, 
however, it is undeniable that, as yet, the silk produced in 
Burma is of a very inferior kind. It is rough and coarse ; 
but it is all the better suited for the strong lungyis and 
pasos in use for ordinary every-day wear among the people, 
the finer fabrics all coming from China or Manchester, 

The whole process of growing the silk is of the simplest 
possible character, and is exactly suited to indolent people who 
have no conscientious objections to the killing of the pupa. 
Silk can, indeed, be spun from the cocoons, out of which 
the moths have escaped; but it is very much coarser even 
than the ordirmry silk, and commands somewhat less than 
half the price. JExcept the occasional trouble of strolling 
out for a few teaves, there is almost nothing to be done ; 
and the whole operations are carried on in the rickety bamboo 
hut of the cultivator, within a yard or two of the place where 
his food is cooked, The caterpillars do nol seem to care 
a bit for the smoke or the dirt; and the pupa are equally 
callous to the fumes of tobacco which circle about them con- 
stantly during the few days that remain to them before they 
are stewed. The female moths are placed upon pieces of 
coarse cloth, with palm-leaf lids put over them. The cggs 
slick to the cloth, and form a compact little circle, A day 
or two over a week suffices to produce the larvae, and these 
are then thrown upon flat trays, made of strips of bamboo 
plaited closely together, and guarded by a slightly raised 
edge. for four or five days the little caterpillars are fed on 
fincly-chopped mulberry-lcayes,sthe tenderest that can be 
found, After that they change their skins, and, beyond 
getting plenty of leaves, do not receive much attention. 
They are sturdy creatures, and they would need to be, for 
they are often very roughly treated, The trays are scareely 
ever cleaned, and if the larva: are to be shified from one 
tray to another, they are scraped up in handfuls and thrown 
down as if they were so many chips of wood. Gauze or 
mosquito netting is usually thrown over the trays to keep 
away the ichneumon fics, which otherwise would deposit 
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their eggs in the silkworm’s back and kill him.  [n about a 
month’s time the caterpillar {s full grown, MMe is then 
bundled into a fresh tray, in which there fies, wound about 
in the form of a spiral, a narrow-plaited bamboo strip. ‘The 
ripe larvee are thrown into this with as little ceremony as if 
they were pebbles. In about a day’s time they have spun 
their cocoons, fastening them to the strips of hamboo, These 
are torn off and kept in baskets for a day or two, when a 
pot with water in it is filled with the pupa, and then set to 
simmer over a slow wood fire, 

From a triangle over the pot is suspended a small bamboo 
recl, and down below, near the pot, is a wooden cylinder, 
The reeler is ustally a gigl She fishes about for a time in 
«the simmering vessel, and, catching a few threads of silk, 
passes them over the recl and down to the cyfinder, to which 
they are fastened, She then turns the handle of the cylinder, 
winding on the silk, and at the same time cofistantly fishing 
up and fastening on new filaments, which she does by means 
of a light bamboo double-pronged fork. Not the least 
trouble is taken to kecp the silk clean, Any rubbish that 
may be floating on the surface of the water is wound on to 
the cylinder without an allempt being made to disengage iL 
When all the silk has been got off the cocoons, and wound 
on to the cylinder, the pupa are taken out of the water and 
fried in oi) to furnish a dish for the family dinner, They 
are not by any means unpleasant, tasting, barring the oll, 
very much like roasted chestnuts; and indecd the dish is 
cousidered a great dainty. 

The silk-growers mostly sell their silk, A loom is to be 
found in almost every Burman’s house in the country ; and 
in Prome and Shwe-daung, xs being close to the place where 
the sille is produced, great quantities of articles of dress ave 
made for sale. The native-grown silk is only used for every- 
day clothes of simple patterns, the more elaborate being all 
worked from imported Chinese silk. The silk is bought 
raw, the separate filaments twisted into a thread by means 
of a wheel, and then made up into hanks; these are boiled 
in soap and water, and are then ready for the dye The 
commonest colours aic green, yellow, orange, different shades 
of red and light blue; black and dark blue are only it 
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favour with the Shans, The dyes are obtained from various 
jungle seeds, roots, flowers, leaves, and barks; the yellow 
dye obtained from the wood of the Jack-tree (Artocarpus 
tntegrifolia) boing reserved for the monkish robes. After 
being dyed, the thread is unwound again. The weaving 
machine is very much like the old hand-loom still occa- 
sionally seen in out-of-the-way parts of England, The 
operators are almost always young women, and they are 
very clever at working the treadle and shooting through the 
shuttle, while talking all the time to village gossips or admir- 
ing swains, Some of the tameins, made for the richer 
women, are extremely intricate in pattern and require 
between twenty and thirty shuttles. The treadle raises 
and lowers the alternate threads of the warp. Except the 
rough dresses fhd the most complicated in pattern, how- 
ever, nol many native-made clothes are worn now. The 
townspeople prefer the showy and cheaper imported articles, 
and, though the Manchester goods are too frequently 
“doctored” and do not last long, yel this does not trouble 
the Burman much, for he is fond of a change of dress, and, 
unless he is very poot, will never wear a paso, except about 
the house, after it has been washed, Alt the more elaborate 
designs ave, however, native made. The “dog’s tooth” 
pattern is almost confined to Amarapura or Sagaing court 
looms, and since the fall of the monarchy is hardly seen at 
al The acheit paso or tamein, of a complicated, wavy, 
spripged desipn, which middle-aged Burmans remember as 
being the cherished object of desire of their young days, is 
now considered rustic. Young Rangoon will fell you that 
you may always know a taw-tha (a jungle wallah) at the 
pagoda feast by his wearing ar? acheit paso and nothing 
else execpt his turpan; and although the waist-cloth may 
cost from 180 to 400 rupees, that does not redeem it in the 
town-bred youth’s eyes, 
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CHAPTER XXVU 
LACQUER WARE 


For a long time it was,assumed that Japanese and Chinese 
. lacquered goods were simply papier-maché, A popular 
fancy for the ware has brought to the knowfedge of all who 
care for the information that it is really wood of different 
kinds painted over with the juice of the urughi tree. Should 
fashion ever inspire a similar enthusiasm for Burmese pro- 
ductions of the same kind, it is probable that it may be 
supposed that these also are composed of solid woud, and 
people will wonder at the extreme thinness and flexibility 
of the finer specimens, But it is only the coarsest ware 
which is thus produced. All the better boxes and cups are 
made of a woven basket-work of strips of bamboo; the 
varnish used on them is, like the Japanese lacquer, the sap 
obtained from the stem of a tree, and has nothing what- 
ever to do with the insect-produced lac, such as Mnglish 
varnishers employ in solution with alcohol, to am not 
botanist cnough to know whether the urushi (Aas vernic? 
Jeva), the Japanese tree, is identical with the Burman thi’si 
(Melanorrhea usitatissime), or even whether it is of the 
same genus or order, Thi’si (literally wood-oil) is dark in 
colour from the moment it is gathered, whereas the urushi 
sap is described as being light yellow when first extracted, 
and only turning black after considerable exposure to the 
air, The urushi has been cultivated by royal order for 
hundreds of years in Japan; but in Burma, though the lorest 
Department declares the thi’si a reserved tree, there is no 
attempt at organised cultivation, and the thi’si-bin grows 
wild in the jungle, Not even near Nyaung-u, where nearly 
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every household in the town is occupied in the trade, is 
there any attempt at regular planting of nurserics, Never- 
theless it is plentiful enough, and affords a magnificent 
spectacle when it is in flower—a huge forest tree covered so 
thickly with creamy-white blossoms that the leaves cannot 
be seen, The flowers have a fragrant scent not unlike that 
of apples, and the needy and practical Burman often makes 
a very acceptable curry of the buds. In full-grown trees 
the average height to the first branch is thirty feet, and 
the ordinary girth six feet from the ground is nine fect. 
Charcoal-burners have a predilection for the wood, which 
would not mect with approval in Japan; and it is much 
used for anchors and tool-helves, being very close and fine- 
grained. It is Joo heavy to float when green, but dried it 
is not particularly weighty. The sap may be collected at 
all times, except when the fruit is on the trees, from Pyatho 
to Tabaung—the first three months of the English year. 
Then it is thin and does not produce such a brilliant polish. 
The mode of collection is simple enough. Incisions are 
made in the stem, and the sap trickles into bamboos placed 
to catch it, When it is to be kept any time there must be 
a depth of two or three inches of water on the top, other- 
wise it would dry up and become solid. The water, how- 
ever, docs not improve it, The best varnish, called thi’si 
ayaungtin, is that which has been just drawn from the tree ; 
the second quality contains twenty-five per cent of water, 
the inferior as much as fifty. 

The articles lacquered are chiefly drinking-cups and 
betel-boxes, the latter consisting of a cylindrical inner case, 
in which ave fitted two or three trays for holding the lime, 
betel-vine leaves, cutch, nuts, and dther ingredients for betel- 
chewing, the whole ,overed by an outer lid reaching to the 
bottom of ihe inner case. Ordinary k6n-it, betcl-boxes, are 
three or four inches high and two and a half to three in 
diameter. Articles of the same shape are made of all sizes 
up to a couple of fect or more in height, these last being 
used for holding clothes and women's working materials. 
The bi-it, ladies’ toilet-boxes, are often the most delicate 
and carefully worked. The actresses always carry splendid 
specimens about with them to contain their combs, oil, scent, 
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the white fead and thana’kha for the complexion, and a few 
tresses of false hair. Other articles are the pyramidal tamin- 
ga-Ok, used for carrying food to the monasteries and the 
pagodas, fashioned somewhat in the style of the sacred 
spires, of five or seven roofs, and of all sizes from ciphteen 
inches to the huge things, the height of a man, which the 
king sent under the royal umbrellas to the Arakan pagoda 
in Mandalay. Byat, platters of all sizes, up to the gigantic 
circular tray as big as a smail table, used for dishing up 
the family dinner, are always made of wood, like the Japan 
ware, The people do not think much of them, and they 
are therefore almost always quite plain, cither black or 
red, There is no inferiority to the Japanese in capacity 
for sketching fantastic designs. The future may see great 
developments in this branch of the art, but at present it is 
practically untouched. It is unfortunate that enterprise so 
far has taken the form of making “peg” tumblers and cigar- 
eases instead of developing national forms. 

The process of manufacture is as follows: Little basket- 
like boxes of the required shape and size are woven of fine 
bamboo wicker-work, upon round chucks of wood prepared 
and firmly fixed for the purpose. The bamboos used, which 
are usually split and cleaned by the women and children, 
are of different kinds, that called myinwa being the most 
highly esteemed, Similarly, the yet, or woven basket-work, 
is of different degrees of excellence, the kyaungleinyet 
being the finest, Some of the Shans and better workmen 
at Nyaung-u are celebrated for the delicacy of their work, 
On this is then evenly applicd with the hand (so that the 
slightest particle of sand or dirt may be at oner detected) a 
coat of the pure wood-oif This is then put away to dry-—~ 
not in the sun, which is apt to pucker and blister it, but in 
a cool airy place. Some careful workmen have often an 
underground room prepared specially for the purpose, Afler 
three days it is quite dry and hard, and is then liberally and 
evenly covered over with a paste called thayo, ‘This is 
made in a vatiely of ways, the commonest being a mixture 
of finely-sifled teak sawdust, thisi, and rice-waler, But 
instead of the sawdust, or often mixed wilh it, finely-ground 
bone-ash, or paddy-husk burnt and strained through a cloth, 
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is kneaded in, In the coarse, common articles for every- 
day use, Lempered clay and some other materials are often 
used; but this being thicker and Jess putty-like, is apt to 
scale and come off in flakes, especially if at all roughly 
used, This thayo is allowed to dry quite hard, and the box 
is then fastened to a rude lathe, which is turned with one 
hand, while the other is employed in polishing the box, 
This smoothing-down is effected with sifted ashes, or some- 
times with a piece of silicious bamboo, which is as good as 
fine sand-paper, When this is done the box is ready for a 
fresh coat, which almost invariably consists of a mixture of 
finely-powdered bone-ashes and thi’si, This, after drying, 
is polished in the same way as before. We have now a 
box of a brilliant glossy black, in itself véry pretty and fit 
for use anywhete, But this is only the end of the first 
stage ; none but the byat and common wooden platters are 
loft in this state,” 

The ground colour of the great majority of the boxes 
and cups is red; but some of the black wood-oil is required 
to rise through it and define the pattern. This is effected 
in a most, ingenious way. The black box is put on the 
lathe again and turned round, while the lines and spots, and 
the form of the black pattern generally, is sketched on with 
a sut, or split slile, charged with thi’si, The drawer has no 
guide but his eye. There is no preliminary mapping out, 
yet a practised hand will never make a mistake and spoil 
a box. The fresh thi’si thus put on stands up above the 
general level of the surface. The whole box is now covered 
with red paint; and when this is dry the box is put on 
the lathe again, and the operator turns it round and rubs 
it steadily with ashes, By this*means the red paint is 
removed where thq lincs of thi’si rise above the general 
surface, and the black pattern stands out clearly on the red 
ground. A quaint chequer-work is also always produced, 
where the slightly projecting cdges of the bamboo wicker- 
work raise the black wood-oil through the vermilion layer, 
Suill, however, it is not finished. No box is complete with- 
out three colours; and this last shade is applied in an 
equally simple and effective way, The desired pattern is 
incised with a graving-tool called a kauk—often nothing 
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more elaborate than a pin firmly tied to a piece of stick. 
Then the whole box is coated over with the new colour, 
and this is in its turn polished off on the lathe till nothing 
remains but the lines of the engraved pattern, If another 
colour is required, a similar process is gone through. 

When the design is complete, a clear varnish of another 
vegetable oil, called shansi, with a dash of thi'si in it, is 
applied all over as a last touch, unless indeed a very high 
polish is required. This is effected by rubbing gently with 
the powdered petrified wood found so useful in imparting 
a gloss to the alabaster images. The patterns aie none of 
them very intricate, and are handed down as heirlooms 
from father to son, so that the same family will have all its 
ware made on a few clearly-defined models, and there is no 
fear of “spoiling a set.” The invention does not as yet soar 
beyond scroll-work and line-figures of infinite variety ; but 
should a foreign demand spring up there would be no lack 
of skill to mect it; just as the Rangoon tattooers have 
taken to copying pictures out of the Graphic on English 
sailors’ breasts. 

The supreme test of excellence in the manufactuie is 
when the sides will bend in till they touch without cracking 
the varnish or breaking the wicker-work., Connoisseurs can 
discriminate between Shan, Nyaung-u, and the ware of 
other places, by the shadow thrown on the inside (which is 
varnished plain red or black), when the cup or circular box 
is held at an angle of forty-five. Three colours only are 
used besides the black groundwork; but varicly is pro- 
duced by graduating their intensity of shade. They are red, 
green, and yellow. Red is prepared from finely-ground 
vermilion mixed with shai, The Nyaung-u people prefer 
a vermilion called hinthapadi yw, prepared by themselves, 
to that procured from China and used clsewhere, ‘The 
home-made stuff seems to be much brighter in tint. Myeni, 
red ochre, is used only with the coarsest work. For yellow, 
yellow orpiment is ground down and washed several times 
until a pure, impalpable powder remains, This is mixed 
with a pellucid gum, and when required for use, worked up 
with shansi. Green is obtained by adding fincly-ground 
indigo to the yellow orpiment unti! the required tint ig 
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obtained, Red and yellow are, however, always the pre- 
dominating colours. 

The thisi is turned lo a variety of other uses besides 
the manufacture of lacquer-work ; applicd to wood, or to 
marble and clay images, it enables them readily to take 
on gilding. It is used as a waterproof varnish to all the 
umbrellas in the country, and makes them as impervious to 
rain as if they were made of wood, while it protects the 
palm-leaf against the rays of the sun, which otherwise would 
burn it as brittle as an egg-shell. All the racing and war- 
boats in Burma are painted with it, and the best caulking 
in the world could not make them more water-tight. 
Finally, boiled down thick it furnishes the material for 
delineating the square heavy characters of the sacred 
kanimawa-sa, the ritual for the admission of brethren to 
the sacred ordes. 

The oil is usually put in the sun for a short time before 
being used, and it is at first of a light brown colour, soon 
darkening into a brilliant black. It seems to be of a par- 
ticularly mordant character, and raises huge blisters on the 
hands of some people, leaving marks of the ashy - white 
colour suggestive of Icprosy. Hence strangers suspected of 
being afflicted with the terrible malady always declare they 
are thi’si workers; and many people avoid these latter, in 
case they might find they had been holding communication 
with an outcast. A lotion composed of finestcak-wood saw- 
dust, mixed with a little water, is used as a cure for blains, 
Many of the workmen periodically swallow small doses of 
the wood-oil, under the impression that it acts as a preven- 
tive. The capriciousness with which the varnish acts, 
leaving some men quite unhdymed and punishing others 
severely, has givey rise to a proverb in Nyaung-u :—~ 

Thisi is a witness 

To a buigher's fitness ; 

If bad, he’s marked an outcast ; 
If good, not long can doubt last. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
NGAPT 


THERE are few articles, of food which mect with more 
energetic denunciation than the favourite Burman condi- 
ment, ngapi, which means literally pressed fish, The frogs 
of France, the rats and puppy dogs of China, the discased 
liver of the Strasburg pdfs, the “ripe” cheeses of most 
European countries, and the peculiar character of game in 
England, with its occasional garniture of “rice,” all mect 
with condemnation from those who dislike such daintics, 
The smell of ngapi is certainly not charming to an uncdu- 
cated nose, but the Backsteiner or Limburger cheese of 
Southern Germany is equally ill-caleulated to evoke appro- 
bation on a first experience. An old herring barrel smells 
strong, but there is nothing in nature that more than ngapi 
hath an ancient and a fish-like smell. ‘Travellers on the 
steamers of the [rrawaddy Flotilla Company are wont to rail 
in no measured terms at the fish-paste which forms an 
invariable and obtrusively evident part of the cargo, yet no 
Burman would think a dinner complete without his modicum 
of ngapi, and it is a noteworthy fact that one form of the 
condiment is of frequent appearance on English dinner- 
tables in the East, under the name of balachong, a term 
borrowed from the Straits Settlements, but which designates 
nothing more nor less than a specially prepared variely of 
ngapi. In the same way there are equally various opinions 
with regard to the celebrated Durian, a fruit found as 
abundantly in the Tenasscrim province as in the islands of 
the Hast Indian Archipelago, and equally highly prized by 
Burmans. Some Englishmen will tell you that the flavour 
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‘ae the odour of t ih fruit may be realised by eating a 
“garlic custard” over a London sewer; others will be no 
less posilive in their perception of blendings of sherry, noyau, 
delicious custards, and the nectar of the gods, while a some- 
what objectionable smell is regarded as doing no more than 
suggest, or recall, a delightful sensation, I am not aware 
that any Englishman has been equally enthusiastic with 
regard to balachong, but there is no doubt that ngapi scinsa 
[“ raw-caten fish-paste,” so called because it is fit for con- 
sumption without being cooked] is identical with this much- 
used substitute for anchovy sauce, and is often brought 
direct from the Burman bazaar by Madrasi butlers, who 
declare it has come all the way fyom Penang, and charge 
correspondingly, 

Of ngapi there are three main kinds — ngapi gaung, 
taung - tha ngapi, and ngapi scinsa. Each of these has 
its special varictics, getting their names from the township 
where they are prepared, or from the specics of fish used 
in their manufacture, 

Negapi gaung, or whole ngapi, is the most prized and 
the highest in price, That made at the village of Payagyi, 
in the Angyi circle, not far from Rangoon, is celebrated 
from the rocky promontory of Modain, with its golden 
pagoda, to the barren solitudes of Mogaung, the Burmese 
Siberia. It may be made from any kind of fish, but the 
varictics preferred are the nga-ku, an amphibious, slimy fish, 
found in ponds and ditches wherever there is plenty of mud, 
and something under a foot and a half in length; and the 
nga-gyi, a fish very similar in gencral appearance and. size, 
but called by the English the scorpion-fish, and very much 
dreaded for the wounds it caus@s with the pectoral spincs. 
The great object in the preparation is ta keep the fish quite 
whole, not so easy a matter as would at first appear. The 
process is as follows: A great mass of the fish, some of them 
only half dead, are thrown together into a big’ wooden 
mortar, and a man stands over them and works about with 
a curious cleaner made of a bamboo, the end of which has 
been slit and frayed into a kind of stiff brush. By this 
means it is surprising how soon the fish are scalgd, and how 
effectively it is done. The larger specimens are, however, 
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almost always cleaned by dain the shoulder fins and the 
tail being also removed. They are then thoroughly rubbed 
with salt and tightly packed in bamboo baskets, cach of 
which is well weighted down. They are thus left for from 
twelve to twenty-four hows, the superfluous juices of the 
fish straining out at the bottom, Then they arc cautiously 
taken out one by one, well rubbed with salt again, and laid 
out on a mat in the sun to dry, On the second day they 
are equally carefully packed away in huge catthenware jars 
with abundance of salt between the layers of fish, These 
jars are then put away—no easy matter with some of them, 
which might have served to conceal the forty thieves of the 
Arabian Nights—iv as shady and cool a place as can be 
found, Gradually the liquid rises to the surface and eva- 
porates by degrees, leaving a layer of solid salt on the top. 
Sometimes this fish-biinc becomes alive with maggots, when 
the fish have not been sufficiently pressed, or have not had 
cnough sun. When this occurs the liquid is drawn off the 
fop and more salt is added, but in no case are any of the 
fish rejected, Usually the fish are ready for the market in 
a month's time, and will keep as long as may be wanted, 
They arc caten roasted, or fried somewhat in the same way 
as the “Bombay ducks,” well known to the Anglo-Tndian 
gourmand ; sometimes also they are made into curries, the 
cook taking as great care as the manufacturer to keep them 
quite whole. .The salt used is in many places, such, for 
example, as the Angyi township, made on the spot. The 
soil there is strongly impregnated with salt. Water is ran 
through it after the ground has been ploughed. The water 
is then collected in a tank, whence it is taken to pots, placed 
over furnaces, and evaporated to dryness, and the salt ob- 
tained is piled on sloping boards so that the hittern may 
run off, 

A specially esteemed variety of the ngapi gaung is that 
called the nga-tha-lauk, afler the fish of the same name, the 
hilsa, or “Indian salmon,” which would be perfect, were it 
not supplicd with bones all through its kody, seemingly 
utterly irresponsible and unconnected with the spine. This 
handsome fish, silvery, shot with purple and gokl, is not 
sealed, nor are the head, tail, or any of the fins removed, 
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Mach fish is cleaned and rubbed with salt in the usual way 
ad exposed to the sun. Then they are spread out on the 
floor of a shed on mats, and mats are also put over them, 
and on these are placed weights of some size. This is all 
that is required. In four days at the outside they are ready 
for sale, and ave then handled with most reverential care by 
both buyer and seller, for the hilsa is a fish that the foreigner 
loves, and therefore always commands a good price. 

The second kind is that called taungtha ngapi, that is, 
pounded fish, or fish-paste. It also frequently gocs by the 
name of damin ngapi, from the bamboo trap in which the 
fish are usually caught, This is the form of ngapi which 
has earned the bad name for the whole preparation. It is 
made almost exclusively from shrimps and the smaller kinds 
of fish, These are spread oul as they are caught, without 
the addition of salt or any cleaning whatever, on mats in 
the sun, There they remain for two, or perhaps three, days 
-——by which time their condition is better imagined than 
closely investigated, They are then thrown into a huge 
wooden mortar and pounded together, with a liberal addi- 
tion of salt, [t does not take any very heavy work or 
length of time to reduce them to a state of mash, in 
which one fish is not to be distinguished from another. 
The whole is then heaped up in a great mound under a 
shed near the house, and several hollow bamboos, with litle 
holes here and there in their sides, ate thrust into i, Out 
of these a liquor, called nganpya ye, runs, and is carefully 
collected in jars set there for the purpose. This as well as 
some other fishy oils are greatly esteemed for culinary pur- 
poses, and fetch a good price. When these juices cease to 
run freely, the fish-paste is ready for sale, and is dug and 
shovelled out in jan unceremonious way, contrasting very 
markedly with the loving care taken of the “whole fish 
ngapi.” Tn the country boats it is usually carried in bulk, 
piled up as corn, or sall, or commodities of a like nature 
might be loaded ; and therefore a boat which has once been 
used for this purpose is casily known again, In English 
steamers it is, of course, packed in jars, but the odoutrs are 
none the less fragrant on that account. This is the truc 
and only mode of preparation, and the marvellous tales 
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related by some foreigners of the burial of the fish in the 
earth for periods varying from a week to a year (!) are due 
either to a guileless nature or a too powerful imagination. 
The soi! of Burma needs no manure. 

The fish most sought after for damin ngapi are those 
belonging to the family of cat- and dog-fish, fram the cir- 
cumstance that they have no scales, and therefore make a 
smoother compound. Some of these attain a huge size, the 
tame dog-fish at Thihadaw, above Mandalay, being quite 
five fect long, and blessed with mouths that would take in 
a leg of mutton. Many of them also have the peculiarity 
of breathing air, rising to the surface of the water and open- 
ing their mouths for the. purpose; while, when the inland 
pools diy up after the rains are past, they are capable of 
making long journeys overland, 

Sciusa ngapi is made cutirely from prawns, and comes 
chicfy from the Tenasscrim coast, Beit (the English Mergui) 
and Tavoy being the centres of its manufacture, The prawns 
are spread out on mats in the sun as soon as caught and left 
there till they are fairly well dried. Then they are mashed 
up by hand, abundance of salt being added, and are stirred 
up several times a day regularly for three days, lying out in 
the sun all the time. Afler that, the paste is ready for use, 
and is packed in small jars, Properly, scinsa is that made 
from the prawns exposed immediately afler being caizht, 
When some hours elapse before they are spread oul to dry, 
the resulting ngapi is called yetpyan ; and if a whole day 
elapses before the exposure, yel-6k, ‘Che greater the delay, 
the more powerful the smell and the more piquant the 
flavour-——a fact for Englishmen to remember when they take 
balachong. Ket ngapi is Simply a varicty made of large 
prawns, which are heavily pressed in baskets called ket, 
hefore they are put out in the sun to dry. They are then 
pounded with salt and pressed again, after which they are 
ready for consumption, cither as they are or after frying. 

Notwithstanding the open disfavour with which the 
English regard ngapi, the Burmese hold by it as the most 
savoury and necessary portion of their dinner, and vast 
quantities are exported to Upper Burma, where the manu- 
facture, owing to the smaller fisheries, is not equal to the 
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demand, The indignation which a crusade against the 
condiment by a young civil officer with more zeal than 
discretion caused in 1880, will not soon be forgotten. 
Choleta was rather bad in Yandun, one of the great places 
for ngapi, and the Assistant Commissioner, convinced that 
the heavy smells must be the cause of it, issued an order 
forbidding the manufacture of the fish-paste, or its sale in 
the public markets, as well as that other cherished but 
strong-smelling dainty, prawn-head oil, The result was an 
avalanche of petitions to the Chief Commissioner, and some- 
thing very like open riot in the town. Equanimity was not 
restored till Lhe too energetic official was removed to another 
station, and the lugyis pointed exullantly to the fact that as 
soon as they began to make up arrears in the way of ngapi 
consumption, cholera left the place. Nevertheless, Yandun is 
not a charming, place of residence to a man with a sensitive 
nose, 

Vishermen are promised terrible punishments in a future 
life for the number of lives they take, but popular sympathy 
finds a loophole of escape for them, They do not actually 
kill the fish, These are merely put out on the bank to dry, 
after their long soaking in the river, and if they are foolish 
and ill-judged cnough to die while undergoing the process, 
it is their own fault. Nevertheless, some strict people hold 
by the doctrine of the Manichians, who asserted that the 
soul of the farmer migrated into herbs so that it might be 
cut down and thrashed out. The baker becomes bread and 
is eaten, The killer of a deer becomes a deer; of a fish, a 
fish; and so on, But nevertheless, if all the fishermen 
became monks one day, the next-would see some of the 
pious trying their hands with tht cast-net, 
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TueERE is no nation on the face of the earth so fond of 
theatrical representations as the Burmese. Probably there 
is not a man, otherwise than a cripple, in Ufc country who 
has not at some period of his life been himself an actor, 
cither in the drama or in a marionctte show ;* if not in cither 
of these, certainly in a chorus dance, It would be wrong to 
say that there is no other amusement in the country, but it 
is indisputable that every other amusement ends up with a 
Beamoatis performance, When a Burman is born there is 
a pwe; when he is named there is a pwe; wher a girl's cars 
are bored; when the youth enters the monastery ; when he 
comes out again; when he marries; when he divorces; 
when he makes a Jucky speculation; when he sets up a 
water-pot; builds a bridge; digs tank; establishes a 
monastery ; dedicates a pagoda, or accomplishes any other 
work of merit; when there is a boat or horse race; a 
buffalo or cock fight ; a boxing match, or the letting loose 
of a firc-balloon ; a great haul of fish, or the building of a 
new house; when the nurseries are sown down, or the rice 
garnered in; whenever in fact anything at.all is done, there 
is a theatrical representation, Finally, there is a pw, as 
grand as his friends can make it, when the Burman dies, 
The plays are always given in the open air, and any one 
that pleases may come and Jook at them, and stay as fong 
as he likes without paying, or being expected to pay, a 
single pice towards the expense of the performance, A 
large shed has indeed been erected in Rangoon, nightly 
performances take place, regular troupes are engaged for 
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a definite period, and money is charged for admission ; but 
the idea is an English one, and opposed as it is to ancient 
custom and the old free attractions clsewhere, meets with 
burely enough support to keep it going, The giver of the 
pwe simply constructs a small roofed enclosure for himself, 
if the pw is held on open ground, and fits it up with a 
bedstead covered with mats asa kind of private box, with 
a few chairs and plentiful mats round about it. To this 
» reserved space he invites a few of his most intimate friends, 
sending them the ordinary fittle palm-leaf packet of pickled 
tea by the hands of his daughters or sisters. All other 
places in the circle are open to the first comer, and when a 
pwe is announced, women may be,scen carly in the after- 
noon strolling down, with rolls of mats on their heads, 
to sccure godd places, Abundance of refreshments and 
materials for smoking are taken, for it will be sunrise before 
the play is over? The commonest place for a pwé, however, 
wis in the strect opposite to the giver's house, All traffic is 
unceremoniously stopped, There is nothing to be done but 
to hoist up the hinged front wall of your house, or throw 
open the windows and go out on the verandah, if the con- 
struction of the building is more solid, and there you are 
with the theatre come to your doors, There is no trouble 
with the stage. A circular space is covered with mats and 
it is all ready. This is called the pwe-waing, In the centre 
is a branch of a tree, or the stem of a plantain palm stuck 
in the ground, which goes by the name of the pan-bin. 
Yule and others have endeavoured to discover some for- 
gotten meaning for this centre of action, comparing it with 
the altar of the old Greck stage, but probably it never had 
any greater significance than to mark the centre of the 
arena and prevent ,the audience from crowding in too much 
so as to curtail the space, The actors when questioned 
about it always say that it is there to represent a forest, 
such as forms part of the scene of action in every play. 
This of course is merely an answer, and not an explanation, 
Europeans of an inquiring turn are apt to, complain of this 
Burmese (and Scotch) method of supplying information. 
Why such a phantom attempt at representing a forest 
should be made, when no effort aims at portraying the 
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palace which is of equally regular appearance in all zits, 
is not by any means evident. The property hox of the 
company indeed serves as a throne, but this is an accident, 
and if there is no property box, there is no throne, The 
people take up positions long before the performance coim- 
mences, and no doubt the pan-bia serves na deeper purpose 
than to indicate to intending spectators where the action 
will take place, and where therefore they may deposit their 
mats withoul being turned out later for being in the way, 
Further than the central tree and the mats nothing is 
required till the play begins, Then round about the pan~ 
bin are arranged, as footlights, a number of small carthen- 
pots filled with petrolcum, usually the thick black crude oil 
brought from the wells at Yenangyaung. Bits of rag or 
cotton seed are used for wicks, and the cups” are replenished 
by the actors as occasion may require during the progress 
of the play, They are freely used throaghoul by both 
performers and audience as a means of obtaining fights ‘for 
their cheroots, It is somewhat trying to the dramatic sense 
when the princess of the piece afier a prolonged ngo-gyin, 
a dolorous wailing for her sad fortunes, driven from her 
love and strayed far in the jungle through devious paths to 
the immediate neighbourhood of bilus, ogres, ghouls, and 
horrid creeping things, when thus forsaken and finishing off 
with the sense of an impending danger, she proceeds ta 
light a great green cheroot and placidly blow great clouds 
till her turn comes again. No less startling is it, when in 
the middle of a sonorous declamation from the king a half- 
naked youngster scuttles across the stage to gel a light and 
scrambles back again. Englishmen, not understanding the 
progress of the play, notice-these things more than anything 
else, and get an impression thai the wholg thing js Judicrous 
and unreal, This is very far from being the case. When 
the Yindaw Ma Le, the Mandalay peta donna, sang, or when 
the famous puppet player, Maung Tha Byaw, is performing, 
there is not a sound, the whole great crowd—and it musi not 


be forgotten that, the performance is in the open air—-is , 


hushed to its farthest limits, and not till the passage is 
finished does the usual buzz and chatter begin again, Those 
who have heard it will acknowledge that this spontaneous 
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tribude must be as gratifying as the loudest stamping of feet 
and whistling on fingers of a London theatre, In fact a 
Burman might perhaps be justified in doubting the enthu- 
siasm and admiration which finds vent in whistling, 

The acting as a whole cannot be said to be satisfactory, 
The circumstances are against it, Who could “lose himself 
in his part” in the centre of a crowd of people all smoking 
and often talking? Moreover the subjects treated are so 
romantic and remote from ordinary worldly events that no 
one can he expected to realise them. Finally, who could 
keep it up for ten hours at a stretch? Nevertheless, 
individual passages are occasionally wonderfully well done. 
The piteous wailings and desolation of the princess; the 
majesty of the king; the grim savagery of the demon, are 
often very effectively delineated, while the clowns are almost 
invariably exceedingly clever. They are chosen for their 
ready wit, many*of the jokes being extempore, as well as for 
their power of facial contortion. Caricatures of the per- 
formances of the other actors and comic songs form their 
chief stock-in-trade, and the text of the play is very far 
from being adhered to. It is an undoubted fact, if scarcely 
complimentary, that the clown has much more to do in the 
play and is very much broader in his jokes when Englishmen 
are present than when there is a purely national audience, 
The prolongation of the comic parts is due to a courteous 
desire to please the visitors, buffoonerics being much more 
rondily understood than high dramatic art, while the coarse- 
ness is unfortunately due to the same impression which 
makes a Burman always produce brandy and beer for the 
refreshment of a white man, the idea namely that that is 
what he likes best. None of the,higher class troupes, more 
especially those from Upper Burma, will, however, con- 
descend to this sor€ of thing. 

The company formerly was always made up in Man- 
dalay, or said it was. There are other troupes, but it is 
usually taken for granted that they cannot be better than 
second-rate, The delta Burman is firmly persuaded that 
“(ar birds have fair feathers.” In their huible phraseology 
they say, “In the Low Country we are not up in the 
t-—anities.” This is nol exaclly complimentary to longer 
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English rule and civilisation, but in one sense it is ue In 
Upper Burma every one is taught in the monasterics, and 
having no other relief from Pali doxoloyics, becomes satu- 
rated with the phraseology and idcas of the zits. Thus, 
from the theatrical point of view, the Mandalay youth starts 
with a distinct advantage over the Lower Burman who 
" potters away in Jay and clementary Government schools 
‘over addition and multiplication and the sterilities of the 
First Reader, To qualify for the first ranks, therefore, the 
ambitious Peguer starts for the Royal City of Gems, practises 
as much as he can there, and watches the most celebrated 
players, Then, after a time, he obtains an cngagement, and 
turns up in Rangoon as a quasi anya tha, The slage 
managers, usually old actors who have made some money 
and are inclincd to take their case, go uy to Mandalay 
during the rains, when comparatively little is doing, the wet, 
combined with the four months of Lent, making pwés few 
and far between. There they cast about and get together 
a company, entering into a written engagement with the 
actors, male and female, for the season, which lasts about 
seven months, from Ta'saungmdn to Naydn (roughly, 
November to May), The manager makes all arrangements, 
and usually takes up his headquarters in some town ot large 
village whence he can easily move to the surrounding places 
where the company may be wanted, The salaries paid are 
very good, A first-class prince or princess commands from 
800 to 1000 rupees for the season, A good Iubyet, or 
jester, will get five or six hundred. After these come the 
actors who take such parts as the king or the maids of 
honour, The dancers, that is to say, those who simply 
dance and do no more, get about sixty rupecs ; the saingthama, 
the musicians, receive forty. The company have not more 
than two or three rehearsals together before they commence 
their tour, but this docs not matter much, because every one 
knows his part well, and the cue is not a matter of supreme 
importance. The zat-Ok (the manager) draws all the money 
from the performances. As much as 450 rupees have been 
paid for a two-fight performance, This, however, was ¢x- 
ceptional, and it was a marionette play with the great 
Maung Tha Byaw in the prince’s part. Very few people 
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could afford so much as this, The best engagements are 
those known as ahlu pw, given by a rich man in celebration 
of some religious festival, or to commemorate some event 
in his family, such as the donning by his son of the yellow 
robes of the monastery. The elders of the village, or the 
custodians of the pagoda, often collect money for the per- 
formance of some of the religious zats, depicting avatars of 
the Lord Buddha, Then there are subscription pwés, where 
some energetic lover of the drama suggests the propriety of 
a play to the inhabitants of the village, or of a street in the 
town. He goes round gathering subscriptions, and then 
negotiates with the zat-dk for as many nights as the 
‘ manager is inclined to give for the money, This system has 
unfortunately led to abuses. Sharp individuals have dis- 
covered the pewsibility of collecting three or four hundred 
rupees among the people, paying the manager two hundred 
out of this, and*kceping the rest for themselves. The dodge 
has been too often tried in Rangoon, but in the smaller 
towns it is still practicable, and is far too often carried out, 
Besides these performances by accredited companies, there 
are others called kyigyin pwé, given by professionals anxious 
to make a name for themselves, and for this purpose giving 
gratuitous exhibitions. These are naturally very uneven 
from the clifficulty of getting a complete company together, 
But in all cases the vast majority of the spectators pay 
nothing at all, The guests invited by packets of Ic’hpet 
usually contribute a rupec or two towards tHe expenses of 
their host, but otherwise the entire cost is defrayed by him, 
The pwé is begun by the arrival of the band, which, with 
characteristic Burmese disregard of the value of time, ordin- 
arily comes upon the scene sevgral hours before the actual 
commencement of operations, They occupy one side of the 
stage, and tune up their saing and play away vigorously 
while the people gather. The zatthama and zatthama, the 
male and female artistes, drop in casually along with the 
spectators, Tach is ordinarily accompanied by a servant to 
carry their dresses and help them in robing, All of them, 
women as well as men, make their preparations in full view 
of everybody. ach lady has a toilette-box with all the 
necessaries for making up. Many are the hints the village 
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maidens receive in the way of touching up eyebrows, artfully 
swelling out the sadén with false locks of hair, intertwining 
the raven tresses with red and white fragrant flowers, toning 
the complexion with thana’ka, and so on, The young men 
look on critically while the princess scans herself in the little 
hand-mirror and tranquilly completes the touching-up and 
other feminine mysteries so little dreamed of by ordinary 
European swains, No one has the slightest appearance of 
recognising the ludicrousness of the thing, or of deprecating 
the exposure of little female wiles aud vanities, The zat 
thama wears her acting skiit indeed when she arrives, but 
overything else—the tight-fitting Jace jackel, the stiff brocaded 
wings, the jewellery, the pagoda-like crown-—is put on by 
the side of the stage at the bamboo rack which supports the 
masks and necessary changes of dress, Theraudience cither 
looks on with stolid carnestness, or takes no votice whatever, 
Finally, having smoked all through the toilette, the 
princess and the maids of honour quietly scat themselves~ 
squat would be more accinate, but does not sound nice -at 
the edge of the pwé-waing, and continue to smoke till every- 
thing is ready and their cal] comes. ‘Then they simply sland 
up and are on the slage immediately. They do not cease 
smoking then, except during a long song. The men are 
equally calm, The king chews betel and salivales copiously 
between observations or specches, but in so doing he can 
only be said to be the more realistic. Incidental ballety are 
introduced to tclieve the monotony of the dialogue, and the 
maids of honour and the clowns perform wonderful feats of 
winding themselves about as if they had no bones, picking 
up coins with the mouth bent back to the ground, doubling 
themselves up so that the toes touch the forehead, and so on, 
Sometimes there are great fights at these pwtsy, A 
young man has got surly because there is’such a crowd that 
he can see nothing of what is going on, and runs up against 
another equally inclined to quarrel for the same reasou, Or 
perhaps he is angry because some one has supplanted him 
ina flirtation with one of the girls who have established a 
temporary bazaa? in the outskirts of the crowd. Or there 
may be a dispute as to the ownership of a mat. ‘There are 
a few loud words ; a woman’s yoice joins in, Next minute 
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the two are smashing away at one another with their long 
hair streaming over their faces and down their shoulders, 
Friends join in, and almost before you can realise what has 
happened, the actors disappear, the women and children run 
off home, and the street is filled with an excited crowd of 
men swaying backwards and forwards, and fighting promiscu- 
ously, For this reason pwes are now never allowed in towns 
without permission from the civil authority, and numbers of 
policemen are always at hand to nip any riot in the bud, 
With the same object performances are only allowed in 
large towns about the time of the full moon, when there is 
abundance of light, in case the strect lamps should be put 
oul. The worst row of the kind I ever saw, however, was 
started by twof the Burman policemen themselves, They 
quarrelled about the merits of two apyodaws, talented daz- 
senses, and thescrowd, relishing the absurdity of the thing, 
backed up the quarrel with such energy that broken heads 
were plentiful and a ward in the infirmary was filled, 

Foreigners very often make the mistake of taking the 
performances of children’s companies to be actual zit plays. 
Even Captain Forbes, usually so accurate, falls into this 
error in speaking of a representation of the Wethandaya zal 
This must simply have been a yein, an adaptation of the 
great drama for performance by the little choral dancers. 
For people who do not understand Burmese well—among 
whom, of course, the late Captain Forbes was certainly not 
to be included—the mistake is very casy. They are far 
prettier to look at, and much preferable in every way to 
the actual text of the birth-story, mainly because they are 
not so dismally drawn out, ayd can ordinarily be got 
through in an evening, 

The dramas Are all founded on the tales which Shin 
Gautama told of five hundred and ten of his previous 
existences, or on events in the lives of kings and heroes 
in India, None of them are original, The story in every 
instance is taken from the Hindoo, the adapter in most 
cases not even taking the trouble to nati8nalise the names 
of places and characters, It is only in the extemporising 
of the clown that anything really characteristic comes out. 


‘The Hindoo sense of humour is vastly inferior to the 
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Burmese, The term zit or, still more so, wuttu (Ae a real 
story) ia properly applied only to the religious plays, the 
five hundred and ten Jatakas. The work of fiction not 
necessarily religious ts called a Pyazat, an acting play. 
Thus you speak of the Utena Wuttu (given in part by Yule), 
but of the Zawta Gémina Pyazat, 

Ten of the religious dramas stand out prominently from 
the others. These are called the Zatgyi Sébwe, and are 
designed to show how the Lord Buddha in tara overcame 
all the deadly sins. They are named: (1) Yem?, (2) 
Zanecka, (3) Thuwunnashan, (4) Nem, (5) Mahathata, 
(6) Buyidat, (7) Sanda Gomma, (8) Naytdda, (yg) Widuya, 
and (10) Wethandaya. Several of them are very interesting, 
The Wethandaya is probably best known oneaccount of the 
real pathos of the story and the beauty of the composi- 
tion. It illustvates the boundless pity ofea Budh, The 
prince—Gautama’s fast incarnation on earth previous to his 
appearance as Prince Siddartha or Theidat—gives away 
everything he possesses, even to his wife and children, ‘The 
Nemi and Buyida zits, or wultus as they are called indif- 
ferently, are also very popular on account of the particulars 
ithey give of the nga-yd, the great hell, and the country of 
the nagiis, fabulous creatures, like the Kraken, that sleep 
deep down below, far beyond the ken of mortal man, The 
similarities between Norse mythology and Buddhist cosmo- 
gonics have offen been noticed, and the legend of the kraken 
or naga is not the least singular, 

Of the other more secular plays, U I]po Nya is the most 
celebrated recent author, He was killed in King Mindén’s 
reign by the Tabt Mintha, one of the ‘most brutal of the 
royal princes, and for whose son's head King Thibaw twice 
paid a thousand rupecs. The young nfan, however, lived 
long after King Thibaw himself had gone. His father’s 
victim, U Hpo Nya, was particularly celebrated for the 
swectness and melody of the songs introduced in his pieces, 
these songs, of course, being practically original. No one 
before or since is’equal ta him in this respect. The Wésaya 
Zat is probably his masterpicce, and forms onc of the stock- 
in-trade of every company in the country. Maung Hpe, the 
son of a former wungyi, ar minister of state in Mandalay, ts 
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another popular and voluminous writer, An ever favourite 
play is the Ramasaé, the fight of the monkeys and the men 
in Ceylon, It was performed by a palace troupe specially 
sent down to Rangoon by King Mind6n on the occasion of 
the proclamation of Queen Victoria as F-mpress in India, 
Hverything was of the best possible kind; the royal drum 
and cymbal harmonicons, the trumpets, the flutes, even the: 
bamboo clappers, were of an excellence never before known 
in Rangoon, The players were famous wherever Burmese 
was spoken, and the play lasted five nights, The general 
opinion was that it called forth more admiration of King 
Mindén than loyalty for the Empress’ among the delta 
people, . 

All that has been said -of the zit pws, those in which 
men and women act, applics with equal force to the ydkthe, 
or marionctte pws, It is well known that the Burmese 
esteem these more highly than what Englishmen would call 
the legitimate drama. The action in the puppet-shows is 
much more complicated than on the plain mat stage, the 
dialogue is very much more refined, and there are none of 
the /éches perpetrated by individual zatthama striving for 
effect. Especially there is never, even with the provocation 
of a number of Englishmen present, the least semblance of 
coarseness, Further, supernatural beings, nats and_bilus, 
elephants, dragons, ships, thrones, and properties of all sorts 
can be introduced which ave impracticableson the limited 
arena of the mat platform. The elocutionary powers of the 
performers behind the curtain, the verve and passion of the 
songs, the accuracy and melody of the recitative, to command 
success must be at least as good, if not better, than the best 
of what is met with in the pwo-waing. Added to this there 
is the manual skill implied in moving the strings attached 
to the heads, limbs, and joints of the puppets, which are 
often exceedingly cleverly manipulated. The national pre- 
ference for the marionette play is therefore not entirely 
without justification, 

The action takes place on a raiseds bamboo platform 
some thirty fect long, the puppets performing on the stage 
in front of a curtain which screens the manipulators down 
the whole length of the erection, One end of the stage is 
a 
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devoted 10 scenes at court, and is adorned with a throne, 
golden umbrellas, and other royal insignia, The other 
extremity represents, with artfully-arranged twigs and tufts 
of grass, the jungle and forests to which, during some part of 
every play, the prince and princess are sure to have to fly. 
The puppets, which are frequently as much as two or three 
fect high, are always gorgeously and expensively dressed. 
The larger ones are all cut in wood, and the carver’s skill 
often turns out very clever presentments of rugged-faced old 
men and exuberantly jovial Iubyets, Most of the sits, 
which deal greatly with the supernatural and fabulous, are 
only represented as yékthe pwis. No amount of technical 
skill could represent inethe public streets an athurein, a 
creature (destined incalculable ages hence 49 be a Budh) 
whose height is a few thousand miles, and who produces 
eclipses in his play by taking the sun or mogn in his fingers 
or between his toes, 

Curious as it may seem, the puppet players often acquire 
a far more really personal reputation than the legitimate 
actors, The zatthama mostly get a name for dancing as 
much as for anything else, The Yindaw Ma Lc, who came 
from a village near Meiktila in Upper Burma, indeed, was 
equally celebrated for her voice and her graceful movements, 
but the yokthethama become renowned for dramatic fervour, 
for tender passion, for dry wit, just as thoroughly and per- 
sonally as if they actually appeared before the audience, 
Except the prima donna just alluded to (now dead) there are 
few professionals celebrated on the stage who are nat far 
better known as first-class marionctte players, ‘These per- 
formers are all men and boys. None of the female parts 
are ever taken by women, Maung Tha Byaw was unequalled 
in “prince’s” parts, He was recognised as Thabinwun ; 
every slage-manager, every zat-6k in the country received his 
word as law. No tenor with a voce fenomenale, no bird- 
voiced Patti, was more sought after nor received with greater 
honours. His name became a proverb in the mouths of 
people who never peard him, “Tha Byaw ITé,” a Mergui 
man will say when he makes a marvellous haul of fish or 
gets asuper-excellent cheroot, A journey of his to Rangoon 
produced a popular saw, corresponding to the English  kill- 
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ing two birds with one stone.” Maung Tha Byaw said he 
was going to worship at the Shwe Dagon pagoda. He gave 
a performance or two, and made several (Burmese) fortunes, 
IIence the saying— 

Paya 18 pu yin 

Leip u 1é tu yin. 

You go and worship and dig turtles’ eggs. 

Turtles’ eggs for prayer 

Reward the pious player. 

Maung Tha Byaw was not only a good singer, but himself 
wrote very good songs, and was particularly clever at coining 
in phrases the wisdom of many with the wit of one No 
other “prince” has ever attained to his fame, Best known 
among the clowns was Shwe Lét Gyi, who had the knack of 
making local jokes wherever he happened to be, and took 
the fullest advantage of the scope which the language 
afforded him in the way of punning. Just after the railway 
from Rangoon to Prome was opened, Shwe Lét Gyi was 
performing in a piece where the prince and his servant, the 
clown, wander away into the forest and fall into a state of 
great destitution, The prince bewails his sad fate in a 
dolorous tedat (a tune appropriate to such lamentations), and 
finishes by asking what they are to do. The lubyet replicd, 
“The English have just opened a railway here. You go and 
trespass on it, and Pll lay information against you and get 
the reward.” The idea showed considerable acutencss in a 
man who had never seen a railway before, 

Among the “ princesses” many youths have been noted 
for the sweetness of their voice. The two best were Maung 
Tha Zan and, running him very’close, Maung Mu, both of 
them, like Tha Byaw and the clown, Mandalay men, The 
accuracy with which they imitated the female voice was 
wonderful, the more so as every song abounds with trills and 
turns which would expose the least roughness, Neither in 
the recitative, the tremulous erotics, nor the doleful wailings 
of the maiden for her absent lover, would ¢he stranger cver 
suspect the performer's sex. 

The plays are performed during the day only in a few 
and exceptional cases, such as the arrival of a great man, 
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who cannot slay over the night, or when a local feast, 
limited in its time, occurs, ‘The great and legitimate scason 
is the night, and frequently a play, especially a puppet play, 
extends over six or seven successive nights, The majority 
of the audience stay the whole time, from seven or cight 
o'clock at night till sunrise. It is not, however, to be sup- 
posed that they hear it all through. Abundance of mats 
and rugs are brought, and not a few, after listening till 
midnight or thereabouts, calmly curl themselves up to sleep, 
and slumber away for two or three hours, heedless of the 
braying of the horns and the crash of the cymbals only a 
few yards off. Then they wake up and fall in with the 
progress of the picce with as keen interest as if they had 
heard every word of it. Most of the young ‘people, however, 
prime themselves with the anti-soporific le’hpet, “ pickled 
tea,” as the English call it, and bid defianée to drowsiness, 
This condiment is as regular a crown to a Burmese dinner 
as cheese is to an English one, and with the same idea, 
possibly crroncous in both cases, that it promotes digestion, 
It is almost exclusively produced in Taungbaing, in the 
Shan country, by a hill tribe called Rumai, better known by 
the Burmese name of Palaungs, The Burmese mix with it 
salt, garlic, and assafeetida, douse it in oil, and add a few 
grains of millet seed, The leaves forming the basis are the 
leaves of an actual tree as distinguished from the bushes of 
China and Assam, Hooker called it /ecodendron ortentate, 
white Anderson asserted that it was really J, perstoum. Of 
late years Assam planters have bought Taungbaing seed 
for their gardens, One of the grievances which Englishmen 
have when they attend a pe js that they are always induced 
by their host to take pickled tca, and perceive in it nothing 
but the overpowering horrors of the asshfetida, Pwes and 
assafoelida are therefore associated with one another to the 
detriment of both, 

Rew forcigners can detect one tune from another, or the 
recitative from any one of them. ConsequenUly most declare 
there is only oife tune, or no tune at all, according to the 
capacity of generosity in them. The same thing has been 
said by an inappreciative Burman of the “vipers” of the 


Royal Scots Fusiliers. He admired the conscientiousness 
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and pertinacity with which they defied the mosquitoes under 
the shade of the trees, and droned away on their pipes all 
through a tight-tunicked and perspiring Rangoon afternoon 
garden party, as the observant Burman imagined, at one 
endless tune, The national music is not written down, and 
cach actor has a variation of his own, but the smallest girl 
in the audience would detect a kayithan from a dobatthan 
with as much readiness as any English boy would ‘dis- 
tinguish “Drops of Brandy” from the “Old Hundred"! 
But there are some people who do not like the Italian opera, 
and even say so. 

The following short outline of the Zawiagdmma pyazat 
will give an idea of the style of the’ more popular drama, as 
distinguished fsom the purely religious birth-story. The 
writer was an old player himself He lived at Pegu, and the 
Zawtagdmma was perhaps his most successful effort. The, 
text has becn published at one of the vernacular presses in 
Rangoon, and the sketch given is a translation of the Zat- 
Jan, the “ path of the play,” prefixed by the editor. “In the 
country of Pyinyawwada, of which Yazdtta was the sovercign, 
the name of the Southern Queen was Thunemadewi, and 
that of the Northern Queen Thukcthidewi, The Queen of 
the Southern Palace was about to bear a child, and the 
king issued an order that her majesty of the North should 
attend on her, This was very irritating to the Northern 
Queen, and she resolyed to ruin Thunemadewi, and for that 
purpose conspired with Shin Gwe Ni, the midwife, As soon 
as the child was born it was to be killed, and set afloat on 
the rivet in an carthen pol, and the aecouchense was lo say 
the [ead Queen had been deliyered of a still-born baby. 
A twin son and daughter were born, and Shin Gwe Ni put 
each of them fn a’ jar and launched them on the river, and 
went and told the king that they were still-born, Yaz6tta, 
the king, was very angry, and punished his consort by setting’ 
her to dig the ground and carry water for the palace, The 
Queen of the North was promoted to be Head Queen, and 
her daughter, Pyinsarupa, was made tabih-daing (e she 
was set apart as wife for the next king, and not allowed to 
marry). 


“With regard to the bodies of the prince and princess, 
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the prince was carried down the Yamuna river and the 
Thuwtna naga swallowed the body, and the spirit of the 
prince entered into the ruby that hung in the necklace of 
the dragon. Not long after the nagi became nervous and 
uncomfortable in his mind, and procecded to the monastery 
of the recluse Bedaseinda, in the Thiriwunna forest, ‘There 
he went to keep the ten holy precepts, As soon as the 
ya-theit saw the necklace with the ruby in it, he knew by 
his bedin that the spirit of a young prince was enclosed 
there, He therefore represented to the dragon that it was 
unseemly to wear precious things when he was observing 
the injunctions of the law. The naga therefore gave him 
the necklace in alms, and having kept the ten precepts tha 
prescribed number of days, returned to his ov place, When 
the prince was born anew from the ruby, the ya-theit gave 
him the name of Zawtagdmma, and explained to him all 
that had happened in the prince's last existence. 

«The princess’s hody was carried away into the Southern 
Ocean, and there the fish kegga-thitha, whose head is shaped 
like a scepire, ate her up, The spirit of the princess entered 
a pearl in the fish’s head and dwelt there, A violent hurri- 
cane came on, and the fish was carried up into the sky and 
fel] down inside the enclosure of the recluse Bedaseinda, 
When the ya-theit cast eyes on the pearl, he knew that a 
princess was in it, and he gave this pearl, called the myissa, 
to the Zawtagdmma prince, from the precious stone was 
born in seven days the princess, and she got the name of 
Paltthwe. The ya-theit knew from his mystic books that 
in the former existence they had been brother and sister, and 
told them all about it. i 

“When they grew up he told them they were to go back 
to the old king and queen’s capital in’ the Pyinyawwada 
country, and on their way they were to make offerings and 
give the pearl to the Gyo nat. But the prince forgot all 
about the Meittu Gyo, and the spirit therefore became very 
angry with him. While they were travelling on, the nat 
separated them fy means of magnets, which attracted the 
iron in their bones, and drew them away to the devils on 
either side, o right and to left, who held the magnets, 

“ Meanwhile, in the Pyinyawwada country, Zawlagémma’s 
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father and mother, and his stepmother, the former Northern 
Queen, had all of them gone to the country of nat.déwas 
(4, died), and there was no king to rule over the land. 
The Pyinsarupa princess, therefore (who had been kept 
single to marry the new king), according to ancient custom, 
sent out Che pdétthwin yattié (a chariot which has no driver, 
and stops where the horses will), and it hurricd away from 
the palace and came and stopped beside the sleeping Zawta- 
gomma, When he woke he entered the chariot, and the 
horses returned straight to the capital, The prince then 
ascended the throne and married Pyinsarupa. 

"Tn the meantime, the princess who was born from the 
pearl came to the house of a pénna and his wife, and was 
delivered of a child there, One day she covered the baby 
with an emerald green neckerchief, and laid it on the bank 
of a lake while she went into the water to bathe, But a 
bird, called kemnyckka, swooped down from the skies and 
carried off the green scarf, baby and all, Then it flew to 
the palace of Zawlagdmma and circled round in the air 
above it. The prince shot at it with a bow, and it fell down 
and died, and vomited up the green scarf, and the baby, 
sill alive. As soon as ZawlagOmma saw the infant and the 
veckerchief, he knew that they were Paléthwe’s, and clasp- 
ing the child in his arms, he set out to find the princess, and 
wandered far and wide, 

“ Paldthwe herself, as soon as she bad obtained per- 
mission from the pdnna, set off in scarch of the prince aud 
her child, The Brahmin pricst, with the aid of his mantras, 
made her assume the appearance of a man, and despatched 
her to seck ZawlagOmma in the disguise of a rarp-player. 
He also instructed her that shq would meet tf > prince on 
the way, but she was not to reveal herself to him: she was 
lo explain how it Was that the two had been separated by 
the Meittu Gyo nat, and say that she had met Paléthwé, 
and that the princess had gone to Pyinyawwada; Zawta- 
gOmma himself was to take the counsel of the Bedin wise 
nen, and return to his own country, where he must offer 
sacrifices to the ten gyo nats, whereupon h® would meet the 
princess Paléthwé, the wife he so tenderly loved. All these 
instructions the pénna gave to the princess, and then Ict 
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her go, Everything happened as he had foretold. She met 
the prince and he followed her advice. They returned to 
the Pyinyawwada country, and all was happy.” 

The above is the merest outline of the story. The piece 
is very long, and there is abundance of incident, The 
prince’s servant, and usually also the two holy men, do the 
comic part of the business, but this is always so purely 
personal a matter that the printed text ean give no real 
notion of what actually is said. It serves merely to point 
out the lines which the lubyet must follow in his impersona- 
tion, The stage books, written on palm-leaf contain but 
very few detailed speeches, and merely indicate the story, 
and throw out hints to the actors, The following is one of 
the songs sung by the prince in his wanderings through the 
forest in quest of Paléthwé. » It is written towthe tune of the 
“Chase in the Tawmawydn Forest,” that in which the king 
goes to hunt in the epic of the Ramayawa, The wut or 
wutdaw referred to is the penalty of suffering the same 
punishment, or death, which has in a former existence been 
wrongfully or necdlessly inflicted on others, Thus the great 
minister, Widuya, spoken of, who was an avatar of the Lord 
Buddha, had in a previous life dragged a frog by the leg 
so that it died. Hence he is dragged at the tail of the 
fierce Nat's horse until he dies himself, The prince fears 
that some such evil destiny is working itself out on him. 
The jingle of the rhythm is intended. The whole play is 
of the “raging rocks and shivering shocks” pattern, 


FATE 


The wind breathes chill 
Across.the rill 

‘That cuts the forest track ; 
The haze to mist - 
Whitens, t wist, 

And J am lost, alack, 


‘The branches spi ead 
Dull green and 1ed 
g Hiat o’er the sullen stream ; 
Comes through the gloom 
‘The gibbon’s boom, 
And shrill the parnot’s scream, 
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Ah, sad the seene ; 
But yet, | ween, 
A sadder wight am 1; 
‘The thuyaung seed ! 
Gives lovers rede, 
But sears my tortured eye. 


Ah, cruel spite, 
Ah, cursed night, 
That tore my Queen away ; 
More comfort here, 
In jungle drear, 
‘Than in the golden day, 


The fog’s death-cloud 

Hangs like a shroud 
Upon the shagg'd hilside ; 

‘The tall tees mope, 

The wild beasts grope, 
Nor know what may betide, 


Yet the great sun 
Needs cast but one 
Fierce eye upon the gloom ; 
The mists all rise, 
: Mix with the skies, 
And rainbows deck his loom, 


Ah, wretched wight, 
Such omen bright 
Gleams not upon my fate ; 
Nor faint, nor bright, 
Ilope’s golden light 
Lends me no heart to wait, 


The story old 
OF Nat so hold 
Creeps o'er my harassed thought ; 
Uaply this hille 
He treadeth still, 
And here that horror wiought. 


In warlike guise, 
With wings on thighs, 
Ue scales where eagles flag ; 





1 ‘The fruit of the thuyaung bin, a kind of half shrub, *alf tree, has a curious 
resemblance (o the figure of a woman, and soxpiranis are wont to detect fancied 
likenesses to the object of theh affections, and deduce favourable omens fram the 
discovery. 
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Ilis magic steed 
Hath such great speed 
The lightnings seem to lag. 


Ah, fateful law, 
Ruthless Watdaw, 
Widnya, art thon feared ? 
From life long past, 
Thy sin at last 
Eftsoons must dree its weird, 


Nor soon, nor late 
With calm, cold gait 
The Wut relentless tracks ; 
Nor prayer, nor fees 
Will bring release, 
"Tis blood for blood it lacks. 


Thy limbs fast tied 
The Nat doth ride 
O'er gorge and cliff aud plain$ 
At his horse heels 
Dragged, no faint steals 
O’er thee ta spare one pain, 


‘Though blood forth gushed 
And brain was crushed, 
Thy heart was panting still; 
Lingered thy breath, 
Nor came glad death 
"Ti ye uwain renched this hill. 


‘The fiend sprang down, 
And from ils crown 

Ile luuled thee many a rod, 
With eldritch glee 
Ile hurled e’en thee 

The great embryo god. 


So the old Wut 
With stealthy foot 
Nor pity e’er evinces : 
So must some crime 
From ancient time 
Have robbed me of my princess, 


Methinks ‘twas here, 
This place so drear, 
That great Widuya died ; 
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Here or elsewhere, 
With praise and prayer 
T seek him for my guide. 


Ah, still the Wat 
Its baleful fruit 
Doth bring before mine eyes. 
See, bright and clear, 
The Saddan mere 
And round the mountains rise. 


Like jangled chime, 
Ov tangled rhyme, 
The piteous tale is told ; 
The Saddan Min! 
By death solves sin 
Committed once of old, 


Thrice wretched she, 
By destiny 

Marked out the blow to guide ; 
She, then as Queen 
Thubadda seen 

Had erewhile been his bride. 


But beauty’s curse 
Hath made her nurse 
Greed most akin to hate ; 
The milk-white tusk 
She sought to busk 
With glories six her state. 


Then her behest 
She hath addressed 
To Thawndtto, the hind ; 
Fell hunter that, 
As Dewadat 
lath felon deedswlesigned, 





. 

U'The Saddan Min is the Celestial White Elephant, an avatar of the Buddha 
Guitama. Lenee it is that white elephants arc so revered and regarded as the 
symbol! of universal sovereignty. Thubadda had been the Saddan’s queen in a 
previous existence, She repents, dies of sorrow, when she hears of the Lord 
White Klephant’s end, and afterwards, in consequence, becomes a Yahanda in 
tha time of the revealing of the Buddha. Mébadda is the actual consort of the 
Saddan, She became, in after existence, Yathawdaya, the wife of Prince Theidat, 
before he left the palace and devoted himself to acquiring the Supreme Wisdom, 
Thawndtto, the hunter, became the wicked Dewadat, cousin and brother-in-law 
of the Lord Buddha, and now languishes in Awidzi, suflering punishment for his 
attempt on the life of Shin Gautama, 

xX 
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Then he with guile 
His purpose vile 
With yellow robe conceals ; 
‘The Monkish garb 
Hides the sharp barb, 
Nor aught of sin reveals. 


And when he nears 
The silver mere’s 
Fair jewel-studded edge ; 
‘Then like a snake, 
Through baleful brake, 
He parts the golden sedge. 


His arrows’ tip 
With poison drip, 

He rears his cobra head ; 
The bowstring twanged, 
The dart deep-fanged 

Its course too well had sped, 


Thy heart is cleft, 
Thy life is reft, 
Now, reel’st thou, milk-white King ; 
The woodland hushed, 
And darkness brushed 
O’er earth its sooty wing, 


The silent moon 
Doth fright the noon, 
And Death e’en breath restrains ; 
Save one wild scream 
Might check the stream 
Of blood in murder’s veins. 


Mébadda, Queen, 
The deed had seen, 

She caught him e’er he fell ; 
Would staunch the flood 
Of re@ heart’s blood 

That fiercely forth doth well, 


Ah me, ’tis vain, 
Wild with heart-pain 
Forth flies the frenzied wife 
‘To seek for foes, 
Or mayhap those 
Might save the Saddan’s life, 


Ye who doubt truth, 
The boundless ruth 
Of the all-pitying Budh ; 
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Now list ye well 
What then befell, 
And quit your scoffing mood. 


Straight to the cave, 

Where crouched the knave, 
He walks with gentle mien ; 

Himself bestows 

The tusks’ white snows 
For Thubadda, the Queen. 


Ah, cruel Wut, 
Why strayed my foot 
Unto this hateful spot? 
See low I bow 
To earth my brow, A 
Be mine less awesome lot. 


Here erewhile tiod 
The emliyo god, 
Now all is dull and blear; 
O’er land and sea 
I seck for thee, 
My Princess, even here, 


By lonesome lake, 
Through forest brake, 
Vl track each ramour’s bieath ; 
Where :oams the bear, 
By fierce beast’s lair, 
Pil seek thee ¢'en past death, 


But, 'gainst the Wu's 7 
Fierce power what boots 
To strive with eager venl ? 


Peace, doubting heart, 
No fate can part 
‘True lovers fond tnd teal. 


As an illustration of a purely religious play may be 
given the Mem? Zat, one of the Ten Great Birth Stories, 
It is occasionally represented as a ydkthe, or marionette 
play, but it is rather expensive to put it on the stage well, 
It was “ preached” in the monastery of Meggadawun, during 
the stay of Shin Gautama in Meéthila, of which country he 
remembered to have been king in a previous existence. The 
following is the story in brief :-— 
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In old times the King Mingadeva ruled over the country, 
and for many years was entirely given up to pleasure and 
worldly passions, till one day his barber showed him a grey 
hair—*a flag of the king of death,” as it is commonly called 
in Burmese—which he had found on the reyal head, The 
king was struck with this memento mort, and immediately 
saw yawning hefore his eyes the abyss of mortality, The 
vision scared him, and he gave up the gay raiment and idle 
pleasures of carthly glory and wandered into the desert to 
end his life as a hermit, His self-denying picty gained for 
him on his death elevation to the seats of the Byammis, and 
all the 82,000 princes who succeeded him on the throuc of 
Méthila followed the example of their ancestor and retired 
into hermits’ cells when they (clt their eyd approaching. 
Mingadeva, from his blissful superior seat, followed with 
carnest solicitude the fortunes of his dynasty, and when at 
length he saw that it was drawing near its close, he returned 
once more to earth, He was conceived in the womb of the 
then Queen of Méthila, and was born of her, and reccived 
the name of Prince Nemi. From his earliest years, as the 
ponnas discerned from his horoscope, his mind was firmly 
and unwaveringly directed to the prescriptions of ccligion 
and to pious observances. Once when he felt a doubt in 
his mind as to whether the outward giving of alms or inward 
self-contemplation was the more meritorious, the Tha-gya 
King himself came down and instructed him that abundant 
charity would indeed secure him a new birth in the heavens 
of Nat-ddéwas, but that only the cultivation of the mind 
could ensure a rise to the blessed regions of the Byammis, 
The Déwa King was so attracted by the religious spirit and 
picty of the young prince that on his return he spoke of it 
with admiring delight to his subject Nats, Their curiosity 
was excited by the account of such distinguished qualities 
in a man, and they begged the Tha-gyi Min to procure for 
them the acquaintance of so holy a personage. Accordingly 
the king gave orders to a young Déwa named Matali to 
descend to the garth and invite the young prince to a visit 
to the nat-heavens. 

It was the day of the full moon, and aff the inhabitants 
of Méthila were assembled in the streets and on the pagoda 
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platforms to observe the ceremonies of the holy day, when a 
great wonder happened, While the full moon shone high 
and clear in the heavens, there appeared through the clouds 
a glowing light in the east, so that all the people cried aloud 
in astonishment that two moons had arisen in the sky at the 
same time, But as the light gradually neared and neared, 
it became evident that it was a nat-chariot with the young 
Déwa inside. Matali advanced to the prince and invited 
him to enter the car and proceed to the realms of the 
blessed, Nemi stepped in without fear, and when he was 
told by the charioteer that there were two ways open to 
him, of which one Jed through the horrors of Nga-yé, and 
the other through the Elysian fiekls, he at once desired to 
visit both. Figst they went down to the eight vast burning 
chambers, and saw the pains of the damned in the fiery 
gloom of hell, gnd then they ascended and viewed the pure 
delights of bright paradise. After Nemi had met in audience 
the highest king of Nats, he returned to earth to give to his 
subjects a true account of what fate would befall them after 
death, according as they followed the path of virtue or of 
vice. 

After many peaceful and honoured years, when Nemi 
at last saw his hair begin to grow grey, he, like his prede- 
cessors, entered the state of Yahanda and abdicated the 
royal power, The same venerable custom was followed by 
his son Thalarazana, the last of the roll of kings, who, when 
old age began to snow upon them, devoted themsclyes to the 
holy order in the town of Yathemyo (Kappilavastu), 

It is evident that such a play as this, though it offers 
plenty of incident, is for this very reason the more difficult 
to put on the stage, and can Iiirdly be satisfactorily pro- 
duced at all exceyt as a marionctte play, No zit furnishes 
more subjects to the Burman artist than that of Nemi, and 
pagoda corridors all over the country are decorated with the 
scenes in hell, which arc much more casily pictured to the 
mind and the eye than the pure joys of heaven. 


CHAPTER XXX 
DANCING 


DANCING, though an accomplishment in which every Burmese 
man or woman is more or less proficient, is,as elsewhere in 
the East, never carried on simply for persona] amusement. 
That custom, together with the elaboration pf the two sexes 
dancing in couples, is entirely a Western invention, If a 
great man wants dancing he hires people to do it for him. 
If indeed he becomes greatly excited at a boat-race, a buffalo 
fight, or a religious procession on its way through the town 
to the pagoda, he may tuck up his paso tightly round his 
thighs and caper away till his bare legs tire, but he does so 
ordinarily with a ludicrously solemn aspect, as if the perform- 
ance were a part of his offictal duties, and to be got through 
with as much stately dignity as the dispensing of justice 
from the magisterial bench. It is a concession to the ex- 
citability of his nature, and he would be very much offended 
if next day, when he had calmed down to his ordinary com- 
posed demeanour, an Englishman were to compliment him 
on the agility he displayed, or the complexity of his evolutions 
on the previous day. . 

With the young people it is different, but only to a 
certain extent. Most of them, if they have any aptitude 
that way, practise dancing for the sake of the applause and 
admiration it may get for them when they perform in a 
village procession, at the initiation of a young friend into 
a monastery, or ai one of the great religious feasts, such as 
Tawadein-tha, or even at a funeral, But as a general rule 
no lessons are taken other than watching noted performers. 
The ambitious usually confine themselves to practise in out- 
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of-the-way places by themselves, trusting to natural ability 
and good ear to help them in the harmonious movement of 
head, limbs, and body, to the sound of the music. The 
women who dance as professionals in the plays have to go 
through a very rigorous course, not that there are any com- 
plicated steps to be learnt, but that they may acquire the 
pliancy of body necessary for the indiarubber contortions 
into which they have to writhe their bodies, 

There are therefore no distinctions of dances, according 
to regular varictics of movements, These are pretty well 
regulated both by professionals and amateurs according to 
individual fancy, If such a thing as an “encore” existed in 
Burma, it would probably puzzle the dancer to repeat the 
step exactly as, it has been gone through before. This of 
course refers td individual Baaitig, and does not by any 
means apply to the yein pws, where a carefully-trained 
troupe goes through pre-arranged movements with well- 
drilled precision. There may be said to be really only two 
kinds of dancing: individual, or it might almost be called 
irresponsible dancing, such as is secn in the plays and at 
various religious or social ceremonies; and the yein pwés, 
the figure, or “country” dances, where much practice and 
working together is imperatively necessary. A zatok, or 
theatre manager, will tell you that there are four or perhaps 
five kinds; the dancing of the zat pwé, the regular drama ; 
that of the yma zat (the Ramayana), which is of a much 
wilder and more energetic character; the dancing of the 
anycinthama, the trained companies of ballet-dancers, who 
perform in the palace before the king and princes to the 
sound of the pattala, the harp, or the flute. These are simply 
glorificd ycins, and the dansenseseare often most gorgeously 
dressed with gilded pyramidal crowns, and wings on their 
legs, Fourthly, there is the bénshe pwé, a performance of 
much the same kind, except that it is gone through to the 
music of the instrument of that name, a long kettle-drum-like 
thing, much the same as the tom-tom of India, This latter 
variety is considered old-fashioned, and is not often seen 
now, notwithstanding that it is called Byaw, after the great 
Thabinwun, who was particularly fond of it, The fifth style 
of dancing, according to the player’s idea, is the performance 
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of the ordinary domestic youth on festive occasions, when he 
prances about like an extremely self-conscious turkey-cock 
in the style that suits his capabilities best, 

There are a great variety of names for special dances, 
but in all there is the same waving of hands and weaving of 
paces. The hands, fingers, elbows, and shoulders are twisted 
about as if they were circular-jointed ; the legs are doubled 
up and extended in the same fantastic and tentacular fashion, 
while the body seems to wind and bend in any direction 
with equal facility. Europeans as a rule find nothing to 
admire in the dancing except the marvellous sensitiveness to 
time, and the extreme tension in which every muscle of the 
body is constantly kept The solemnity of face is paralleled 
by the expression of the waltzer who is conyjnced that he is 
becoming giddy, 

Little though the dancing of the men resgmbles European 
saltation, that of the girls is still farther from active motion 
and definitive figures, This is no doubt in great part duc 
to the Burmese female dress, The tamein is simply a square 
cloth folded round the body and tucked in so that the oper- 
ing is down the front. This necessitates some adroitness 
even in walking, and renders all active motions incompatible 
with modesty. When they dance the skirt is sewn or pinned 
down the front, so that the girl is, as it were, in a narrow 
bag, reaching down to her feet and trailing about on the 
ground in an,cighteen-inch or two-foot train, Even thus 
hampered their dances are much more animated than those 
of the Indian nautch girls, but still do not go greatly beyond 
posturing, Nevertheless, the natural and graceful attitudes 
into which they throw the body, and the cleverness with 
which they manceuvre théir hands and arms, so different 
from European awkwardness with these, members, is not 
without a charm. It is quite a common thing to sce a girl 
bend over backwards till her lips touch the mat upon which 
she stands, and pick up from the ground rupees thrown there 
by the spectators. In Mandalay I have seen a performer 
double up all her members, head and all, into a space repre- 
sented by the length of her trunk, and compact enough to be 
put into an ordinary-sized portmanteau, 

The zattham’, the professional actresses, usually dance 
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to their own singing and often improvise with wonderful 
cleverness, when performing before a celebrity, or any one 
whom it is especially desired to honour, Many of them 
acquire a reputation that extends all over the country, and 
are often sought for in vain by the wealthiest play-goers. 
Chief among them was the Yindaw Ma Le, the “ Mandalay 
Diva,” who was known to every English official or man of 
importance who visited Mandalay during the twenty years 
before the annexation. Unlike most Eastern women, she 
kept remarkably well, and though her voice failed latterly, 
she made up as well as she did nearly twenty years before, 
when she sang in Amarapoora, the City of the Immortals. 
There were few Englishmen who ssaw her perform before 
Lord Mayo in Rangoon—she was sent down speciafly from 
Mandalay by King Mindén for that purpose— who could 
have believed that she was then close on forty. The want 
of a national court no doubt prevents any other dancer from 
taking the place which she has left for ever. 

An accomplishment greatly affected by the coryphées is 
the extraordinary faculty of moving local muscles, the re- 
mainder of the body being perfectly quict. Many of the 
men, especially the clowns of the picce, can do the same 
thing, but it is usually brought in by them only as a mockery 
of the lady. She will extend the arms alternately and cause 
the museles to rise and fall and twitch so vigorously that it 
may be seen yards off. Similarly the bosom heaves as if 
violently agitated by passion or exertion, while the face 
remains perfectly impassive, . 

These displays are all, however, comparatively uninter- 
esting to foreigners. The posturing and waving of hands, 
however graceful and supple, became tiresome, and the more 
so the oftener thyy are seen, But it is different with the 
yeln pweé, the choral dances, which are very often executed 
by amateurs, and imply considerable skill and long practice 
under competent instructors, The coup d’wil is very attrac- 
tive, and the effect of the different groupings quite as good as 
anything to be scen in the incidental ballet of the European 
stage, while the brilliance of the dresses and the ebbing and 
flowing chorus of the dancers add to the picturcsqueness of 
the whole. The yein flourishes most in small villages, where 
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the most promising of the youth of both sexes are taken in 
charge by a skilled saya, who trains them assiduously 
together until they have attained perfection. Iven in these 
dances the sexcs do not mingle, There are meimma yein 
and yaukya yein, the former usually eschewing complex 
movements, and sitting in rows on the ground, richly decked 
with bracelets, and dalizan necklaces falling over their 
silken vests or tight-fitting lace bodices. ‘The dancing con- 
sists of the usual pirouetting, or perhaps it ought to be called 
winding, on both feet, with much serpentine movements of 
the arms and the head, The loosening of the elbow-joint is 
greatly practised by Burmese girls with a view to these 
performances, and also under the impression that it is clegant 
in itself From carly years the arm is so manipulated that 
the forearm can be bent back so as to forma curve outwards, 
and this accomplishment is steadily exhfbitedjon all occasions 
in public by a belle who has acquired it. Very often the 
meimma yein is performed by a body of girls, who succeed 
one another in successive groups. All are seated at first. 
The chorus is led by a woman, who herself does not dance, 
and is usually the instructress of the troupe. She begins in 
a low recitative gradually swelling until at last the first group 
rise and go through a stately performance. They are suc- 
ceeded by the next row, who are more lively in their move- 
ments, and go on to the last, who are usually young girls, 
and are much,more rapid and varied in their figures than 
their elder predecessors, TVinally, all join in some compli- 
cated evolutions, and finish up scated in some pre-arranged 
figure, But as a rule the meimma yeins, though pretty 
enough as a mere spectacle, have not sufficient action to 
redeem them from the accusation of tiresome sameness 
brought against individual dancing, and {hey are always so 
discreet that they might be performed by Sunday-school 
teachers. 

Tn the men’s dances it is different. At the commence- 
ment all are seated, four or five in the front row, and forming 
a column of perhaps ten or more rows. The conductor 
gives the sign and all bow down with closed hands raised 
to the forchead in salutation to the great man in whose 
honour the dance is given. Then they begin singing in 
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chorus in the usual way. The song treats in a rambling 
way of the past history of the village, its ancient glories and 
heroes ; its victories in boat-races, boxing matches, or mains 
of cocks. Interpolated are catch phrases for the guidance of 
the dancers, At a certain word all spring to their feet; they 
sway to the right, to the left; white handkerchiefs are drawn 
from the belt and waved to the measure of the refrain, pecled 
while wands replace them; they pirouctte simultancously, 
they troop round in procession in movements tesembling 
figures in the Lancers or the Haymakers, the time varying 
avith the measure of the song, dying away in plaintive sounds 
almost to quiescence, and then suddenly rising to excited 
movement of every limb as the wards tell of a let-pwé, in 
which some local hero of the fancy did glorious deeds, or a 
fight long years ago when the village spearmen carried the 
day. Then thg measure changes again, the alterations in 
time being always heralded by some such refrain as to yein 
daw tha, le maung yo wa, a kind of warning hung out 
after the manner of the first word of a military command. 
Occasionally, a yein troupe which has acquired particular 
skill and renown travels about the country on special invita- 
tion, Rangoon is often supplied with its “country dances” 
in this way, the townspeople not having the time, or beiug 
too numerous to form a good company for themselves. But 
they very rarely become regular professionals in the same 
way as the play actors do; they never perform ostensibly to 
gain a living, and the dances always occur on some féte day, 
whether in their own place or in the village to which they 
have been invited. Their instructor always receives a sum 
of money to recompense him for his trouble and to pay for 
the expenses of his troupe. Yeis pweés are petformed ordin- 
arily in private houses or ena public platform, when it is 
a religious or special festival, A yein is a favourite way of 
greeting a great man, or an English official on his arrival 
ina village, It is not so expensive as a zat pwe, is more 
quickly arranged, allows the sons and daughters of the chief 
people to distinguish themselves, and lasts jest as long as the 
person it is intended to honou: pleases. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
MUSIC AND SONGS 


‘TNEKE are no teachers of music or singing in Burma, and 
there are no written scores, A musician commences his 
career by diligently listening to the performance of a good 
hand, By and by he enters the village, orchestra as a 
clapper player, and so learns the time and the peculiarities 
of various tunes, just as actors rise from the posturing and 
choruses of the children’s and country yein pwés to the full 
dignity of dramatic performers, As a natural consequence 
there are occasionally variations, and indced every pulwé, or 
flute-playcr, has his own particular mannerisms, but these 
are never so great as to materially alter the character of the 
air, and such tunes as the tedat, apudaik, léngyin, and so 
forth, which occur in every z4t, are as familiar to everybody 
as “God save.the King” and “ Auld Lang Syne” are to an 
Englishman. Nevertheless it is very difficult for a forcigner 
to catch the air, and I have not been able to get an English 
score of any of the really old national tunes, The melody 
given later on was taken down from the playing of a well- 
known pwé leader in Mawlmcin, and has been harmonised 
for the town brass band by Mr. W. G. St, Clair, formerly of 
that place, to whom [ am indebted for the score. So true 
is if to the air that many wealthy Burmans have the band 
to play at domestic festivals, funerals, and the like, and are 
satisficd to have the onc tune played over and over again a 
score of limes, But the kayZthan is of madern origin, and, 
as Burmans always say, in the English style, though English- 
men will persist in saying that there is nothing English 
about it, It has somewhat absurdly been adopted by the 
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British army as “The Burmese National Anthem.” — It 
makes not at all a bad quick march, but it is about as 
appropriate for a national anthem as “Champagne Charlic 
is my name,” In the acknowledged national airs it is very 
difficult to gel a definite rhythm, the music being appar- 
ently, at any rate to all but experts, a mere succession of 
recitative, more or less Wagnerian in its style. 

The instruments of a full Burmese band always include 
the following, whether the occasion is the orchestra for a 
play, the music for a dance, for a wedding, an car-boring 
ceremony, or a funcral, A saing-waing, an elaborately carved, 
circular, wooden frame, painted in parts, standing between 
two and three feet high, and five fect or more in diameter. 
Round the inside of this are hung drums of graduated sizes, 
which are struck with the hands of the performer, who sits 
in the middle. The alternate dry and saturated state of the 
atmosphere renders constant tuning necessary, and this is 
effected by tightening the drum-heads, and also by smearing 
on with the fingers a paste made of burnt rice husk, The 
music produced is rather thin in itself, but by no means 
unpleasing. Similar to it in construction, but not standing 
so high, is the kyi-waing, the only difference being that 
graduated gongs take the place of the drums, The gongs 
are of course beaten with a knobbed stick, and not with the 
hand, These ponderous instruments can only be carried 
about in a cart, and their owner keeps perpetual guard over 
them, sitting in the centre, cheroot in mouth, for they cost a 
very considerable sum of moncy, Fair specimens of both 
the drum and the gong-harmonicon may be seen in the South 
Kensington Muscum. In addition to these, there are in 
every band two or three hné, trutnpets or clarioncts, with a 
broad bell-shaped ,mouth, which is movable and ordinarily 
but loosely attached. The noise of these is always very 
prominent, and is not relished by people who do not care for 
the bagpipes. There is also a similar number of pulwé, or 
pyue, a rude kind of flute, The best pulwé-player is always 
the leader of the band. Then there are ya-gwin, big cymbals, 
and than-lwin, little cymbals, and the patma, a fone drum 
like the tom-tom of India and beaten with the hand in the 
same way. Finally there are the wa le‘két, cach formed of 
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a length of bamboo, dytcadiners tolfive fect aceastenally, sual 
split down the centre. These castancts are always in the 
hands of the most recently joined, and therefore most zealous, 
members of the band, and are clapped together with an 
cnergy which usually makes them unduly prominent. The 
above instruments serve to constitute a full band, 

Besides these, however, there are several other musical 
instruments uscd by themselves, and lcarners-~even those 
who are members of an orchestral band—usually avail them- 
selves of the aid of a teacher to acquire accuracy and 
delicacy of touch, especially in the case of the harp. The 
saung consists of thirteen silken strings stretched on a boat- 
shaped wooden case, with a fong, curved handle. The 
Burman boat, low at the bows, rises to a very considerable 
height at the stern, and is so like a harp frame that there is 
a stock story of a country peasant, for the fixst time in Man- 
dalay, believing that the gilded royal boats in the moat 
were gigantic harps being seasoned for use in the palace, 
The sounding-board is formed of thick buffalo-hide, and the 
instrument is tuned by pushing the strings up or down the 
curved handle, and so tightening or loosening them. Only 
the young men play, and the accomplishment is not very 
common, The handle rests on the left arm and the right 
hand touches the strings, while the singer plays his own 
accompaniment, A similar instrument is the migyaung, the 
crocodile, a sort of guitar with three strings, stretched over a 
hollow sounding-board, shaped like that uninviting saurian, 
It is somewhat too primitive, however, to be popular, exeept 
with sentimental people, Vinally there is the pattala, or 
bamboo harmonicon, as some call it, This instrument has 
always evoked approval fom even the most fastidious of 
foreigners, as a singular instance of sweetyess of sound pro- 
duced from most unpromising mater It cansists of a 
carved and painted box, long and narrow and with high 
rising ends, From cach of the corners of these sides are 
suspended strings, which hang down in a parabolic curve 
over the low centre of the box, and to these strings are 
atlached flat strips of bamboo, placed at close intervals, 
Their tone is regulated by the more or less complete 
thinning out of the centre of the under side, and little sticks 
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are used to strike them with, The notes produced are 
surprisingly clear and melodious, 

Fiddles may often be heard played with greater or less 
skill, especially on the pagoda steps by blind and deformed 
beggars, but the instrament is not national, and is never, or 
but rarely, found where Europeans have not penetrated, 
The same may be said of the young Burmans who play in 
Rangoon on the concertina and the English fife and piccolo. 
It is flattering to national pride to notice with what accuracy 
and rapidity they pick up English airs, 

But except at funerals and other solemn occasions in- 
strumental music is looked upon not so much as a means 
of enjoyment in itself as an accompaniment to the human 
voice, and mere orchestral concerts would never draw the 
crowds which 2 single good singer can always command. 
The recitative character of the music is always more evident 
in the singing than in the instruments, and each “ prince ” 
or “princess” has individual peculiarities in the way of trills 
and staccatos introduced into the legitimate air,, As the 
young musician learns by hanging about the band, so a 
vocalist follows an acknowledged great singer about and 
imitates his style, or at any rate Icarns the tunes and the 
words, The latter are, however, very immaterial, for the 
language itself is so pliant that it is casy to express the 
ideas in rhythm as you go on, Maung Tha Byaw, the 
great singer of his day, always made his, songs as he 
sung them, and this was so well known that whenever he 
appeared, whether in a regular play or only to sing a few 
airs, there were always thirty or forty reporters sitting round 
to take down his words in their parabaik, This peculiarity 
of the Thabinwun occasionally got him into trouble, A 
somewhat incomprehensible piece of palace etiquette rendered 
it treasonable to sing a thanzan, a new song, before the 
king, Maung Tha Byaw several times, whether through 
too great laziness to learn the words, or from the force of 
habit, transgressed this rule, and was several times ordered 
out to execution, But he sang to the taunghmu and the 
pagwet, and these grim customers, the® gaoler and the 
executioner, unable to resist the melody of this latter-day 
Orpheus, hid him away and exhibited some less talented 
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person's body in evidence of having: carried out their orders 
Then when the next palace concert came on, the king lis 
late majesty) would grow Hired of the ordinary vocalists and 
repret that the preat iprovisitore wae pone, Whereupon 
Manny ‘Cha Byaw would promptly come forth and: sing. his 
sweetest Tle was killed in this way seven dimes, but in 
the end died a natural death, about the sane dine ats his 
contemporary Yindaw Ma Te. 

The honours he teceived were quite ona paar with 
Kuropean estimation of musical talent Fle had it pittent 
to carry a golden umbrella, and, ts Thabinwin, lad 
magisterial powers ta punish these who offended bin oy 
refasedt to obey his edists. ‘Two fictors went before hin to 
clear (he way, a white clot being: Ged round Cheir tise 
as a distinctive mark. When he performed Yn a play a low 
yaaa mal, or royal fence, extended: across the front af the 
stage, and at the ends were planted his polden hat ind a 
banana-tree, ‘The Getter distinetion was also granted to 
Maung Tha Zan and Manne Mu, singers only inferion to 
the Thabinwun himself, 

Tf the tunes are not casily reduced to regular cules, the 
difficulty with the metres is not tes There exist, indeved, 
writen les ordaining the number of feet to the verse, but 
they are as liphtly regarded ax ts consistent with) their 
recognition at all | Much more preeiaion fs indeed expeeted 
in the old tangs than in those of modern date, but even with 
them song-weiters of the present Gime allow Chemselyen 
considerable (reedam, ‘The original Haga are all very show. 
Thys the pyo has but four syllables; kabya, foary satu, 
six aud four; fut, four; yapau, six and fours eyryiy, fauy, 
tive, ands hinawldn, for and six 5 paikedn, fours leyye, 
four; sapyin, four, five, and six; aud po forth, Ta the 
thitazan, or new lunes, however, the compass of the lines 
offen approaches the portentous length of some of Wall 
Whitman's Leaves of Grass. Such madera daa are the 
kayalhan (socalled) English), dobatthan, oabethan, nanthein 
yodaya (Simose) aod pyigyithan (Chinese), Such composi- 
tions as the lénpyin and: npopyin caonot he desipmated 
otherwise than as musical prose, with aeeasioual tts et 
metre, prompled by their dolorow: character, “They are the 
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threnodies and the laments of dfeorees, unhappily all too 
common (in plays and song-books) Such, too, are the 
sung basa, the ardent epistles of separated sweethaarts, 

The question of rhyme is even more puzzling. Some 
compositions not intended to be sunp, such as notably the 
sthnityathi bwé, songs about the twelve months of the year, 
giving an account of their characteristics, the pws that 
take place in them, and so on, are written with regular final 
rhymes, while the other laws of prosady, shi’-16n labail, 
kolén tabailk, and so forth, are fairly strictly observed, But 
in the songs of the plays and such-like productions, rhyme 
runs absolute riot, so that it is quite common for every 
word ina line to rhyme with the corresponding word in the 
secon verse of the couplet. 

Thus in the kayfithan, translated below, there are 


abundance of lines like the following +— 
* 





Thus to lo 
Muya po po. 
Opn 
Ma yo le hnan kyauk 
A-po te tan lauk. 
Or in the ‘Tedat--- 


‘Ta ko dé: pa 
a da so bd Init 
A Tyo thd bla 


Such rhymes occur in an ih lance that makes‘ them the 
most prominent characteristic ofMhe verse, buy it is) im- 
possible lo reproduce then excep anothge monosyllabic 
language. Hnglish, of all others, o the greatest difli- 
cultios Lo the translator. “ 

T have done what is possible to reproduce the following: 
kaydthan, * The Sound of the Trumpet,” as nearly as possible 
in the varying: metre of the original, Those who are best 
able to judge of the success of the attempt will be’ the moat 
lenient in their criticism. [ may mention that the tune was 
originally composed to the words of a song in honour of 
the accession of King Thibaw, bul words of all manner of 
subjects have been written lo it since, 





* + . 
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eenrenmaparemnenembenectetuepeinanmmpanetitmepinttan im tennaemnaummamer me hm me ape a 
RANGOON MAIDENS 


CO, the girls of Rangoon (own, 
They are fairies who’ve come down 
From seats of nats, beyond the skies, sure here their likes are none, 
And the fragrance on their cheek, 
Gad, it makes a man feel weak, 
And their hair so black and glossy with jet wavelets in the sun, 
Ye maidens fair, 
Wilh graces rare, 
Your faces and your ways they are a pair; 
Nat-maidens are renowned, 
But to say this { am bound— 
If you were mixed 
We should he fixed, 
For who could tell the fairy from the fair? 
You're so slender 
And so tender, 
You are like Wethandaya’s queéh, 
And when Barani is scen, 
Who goddess is of flowers on the gxcen, 
Men say, 
‘Ame! 
Such a likeness, 1 am sure, never was seen,’ 
Ah, when we meet by chance, 
My heart's all in a dance, 
You're so dangerously, murdetously fair, 
The diamond ear-ring’s light 
Like a meteor glows at night, 
wih the lightning of the hair-pin in the miduight gloom of hair. 





‘The Southerr Queen, 
The rght-sand Queen, 
“she who sits supreme, alone 
By the monarch on the throne, 
She the greatest of the Tour; 
a List, sweet maids whom I adore, 
» Dark-skinned or fair, 
\ Slan, ddbonnaire, 
She has robes, a kingdom's joy, 
‘Thett Qvo hundred looms employs 
But the silken flowers you wear, 
yy ou may dare with her compare, 
€ Rangoon maids, 
“With gay kerchief o'er the bosom, 
% , With sweel swaying of the shoulder, 
Without art 
Ye inflict on one or two some 
Wounds that love will hardly solder 
In the heart, 


ee 
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© that curve in the round arm | 
Tt has wrought men grievous harm, 
Like the sylphs when they’re at play, 
Like the maids of Mandalay, 
Without display 
In everyday 
Quict dresses they 
Are busked and gay 
As the daughters of the palace, as the maidens of the skies 
In their natural, their usual anay. 


O} could I but sing what I think, 
My heart would no more on the brink 
Of despairing love stuuggle and sink, 
Ye maidens to heavens the link ; 
Each passer-by 7 
Who casts his eye 
Upofi the buxom Lanthawaddy girls, 
Though he be sage, 
e Mis feelings wage 
Fierce war within his biain-pan till it whirls, 


Dewan daughters, fair, fir, 
Rosebud fhiries, wae, wave, 
Born men’s hearts to snare, snare, 
Can I paint your ways, 
Better sound your praise, 
In verse 
Thavs Lersa 
Than thas; Youre fair as any maid in Mandalay, 


Rarani is a daughter of nats, corresponding very much 
to the classical Flora, 

Madi, the spouse of Prince Wethandaya, is always 
regarded as the model wife. 

_Amé! “mother!” is the invasiable exclamation of all 
Burmans on all possible occasions of astonishment, anger, 
doubt, or delight. 

The name Hanthawaddy, properly applied to the whole 
province, js, in songs, usually employed to designate Rangoon, 
for chylhmical more than any other reason, just as Mamye, 
or Mye, or Man stands for Mandalay. 

"Rosebud fniries,” called béngyo, are dafighters of nats, 
who having stayed in the country of the déwas fora thousand 
years, are obliged to come down to the seat of man again. 
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They are born from ioses. Such charming hours apparently 
particularly affect Rangoon. 

The following is the score as wiilten down by Mr, St. 
Clair, now and for many years, editor of the Singapore dee 
Press i— 

KAYA-PUAN 

Mgeot 
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Next to the “Sound of the Trumpet” the Dobatthan is 
probably the most popular air, and is certainly the next 
most familiar to the lnglish car, * It may be called the 
rofrain-song, and is remarkable for the long dwelling and 
trilling on the last note of cach stanza, ‘The do is the seed 
with which aim ® taken in the game of gOnnyinhto, and pat, 
or bat, is to twist o1 spin, ‘The metre here is not so compli- 


called 
SERENADE 


Love united, 
Troth yo fondly plighted, 
Love's light with life first lighted. 
Sigh, my dear, 
In me hete, 
Long with feat, 
Now thownt nen; 
Long and sigh, my dev, 


Flew the stoum-cloud, 
Rose and shueked the winds loud 
Came I yet and lowly howed, 

Cold ag lead 
Tiere [ sped,* 
For love dead 
Bent my hen, 

lonesome for love dead. 


‘The thein-nats play, 
See through wild rain T stay, 
Drenched, hut sad fiom thee away; 

Sad and lone, 
Sweel, my own, 
He not stone, 
Hear me moan, 

Sweet love, hear my moan, 


¢ 
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Love, the decane 
Vlashed blue gleams of hope back, 
Broke and furled its fringes black ; 

Tee I wait 
At thy gate; 
Open straight, 
Be not late, 

Tot with hope I wait, 


My pet is fhir 
With flowers twined in her hair, 
Kerchief gold-meshed like a snaie, 
Like a net 
Faitly set 
Tigauts to get, 
Sweel my pet, 
Mine lies in that net, 


Coutly story 
Tells of queenly glory: 
My queen’s as fair and more, aye. 

Eyebrow tint, 
Just a glint, 
Slightest hint 
Of art in ’t, 

Eyebrow’s pencilled tint. 


Painted cheeks siweel, 
Nosegay where all seonts meet, 
See, I throw me at thy fect. 
There is none 
‘To be won, 
No not one 
‘Neath the sun, 
Like my love theie’s none, 


The thein-nats are certain spirits, or superlor beings, wha 
preside over the showers,“ It rains whenever they come out 
of their houses (the stars), to sport about and have mimic 
fights in the air. The thunder and the lightning are the 
clashing and shining of the celestial arms, When the sun is 
in the house of the goat it is very hot, and the thein-nats do 
not come oul. To arouse them from their Iethargy, if the 
rains are long of coming, it is a common custom in country 
places to have a lénswéthi, a tug-of-war, A chain or a 
stout cable is got, and the villagers divide themselves into 
two parties, and pull and shout and get up as much excite. 
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ment as possible, to stimulate the thein-nats to exert them- 
selves also, A lénswéthi sometimes continues for nearly an 
hour without definite result, 

The “painted checks,” or “ fragrant cheaks,” so frequently 
mentioned in all these love-songs, refers to the thana'kha, a 
sweel-scented, straw-coloured powder made from the bark 
and roots of the AMurraya paniendata, a flowering shrub of 
the cilron specics, Some girls, and especially some actresses, 
have particular recipes for making up the cosmetic into a 
moist paste, It is applied with the finger, and a good deal 
of skill is exhibited in putting on the requisite amount. 
Unpractised hands usually smear on far too much, and it is 
as unsightly as a badly whitewashed*outhouse, On others it 
is barely visiblee All girls use it, and not a few town dandies, 

The following may be regarded as somewhat of an 
approach to the European vers de soctiteé, T have not 
attempted to imitate the original metre -— 


TU CIGAR-MAIDEN OF MADEYA, NEAR MANDALAY 


Thy cherools, so deftly fingered, 
Famous are in Buuma’s land, 

Many a chief has fondly lingered, 
Watched the maiden’s nimble hand, 


Madeyn, Pil spare to sing thee 
For cheroots and dainty maids, 

Vor their crippness doth but bring thee 
Sorrow fiom the palace blades, 


Ry the thione's peat gilded grandeur 
Sils the prince, cheroot in hand, 
And behind him lite Ma Nyo, 
Peart of all the villfge band, 


Burnt up all my love and sighing, 
Like the ash of his cigar ; 

Hopes dispelled and idly flying, 
Like the smoke he puffs afar. 


Thy cheroots so deftly fingered, 
Madeya: we gilver-white, 

But the prince that came and lingored, 
Stole away the hamlet’s light. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE TAWADEINTHA FEAST 


Next to the uproarions merriment of the New Year's feast 
in the spring, the festival of Tawadeintha ds probably the 
most joyous and striking of the Burmese religious ceremonies, 
It is not of universal observance, Some dirtricts keep it up 
with much more pomp than others, but are not always 
equally enthusiastic every year in the way in which they 
celebrate il, In Rangoon and Mandalay, however, il is 
carried oul regularly with greater or less magnificence, and 
preparations for the procession and the performance of the 
mystery play often go on for many months beforehand, 

The feast commences on the frst of the waning oioon of 
Ta’saungmdn, about the beginning of November, and lasts 
over three days. Ii is commemorative of the Lord Buddha's 

“ascent from dhe carth to preach the Sacred Law to his 
mother, Maya, then a Queen of déwas in Tawadeintha, the 
second nat-heaven. He was staying at the Ume in the 
country of Thawatti (probably the place now called Iyzabac), 
in the Zetawun monastery, and thence in three steps compassed 
the distance to the nat-hcfiven, situated above the Myinmo 
Taung, the centre of the universe, He had just finished a 
display of miracles ou an immense road, constructed by him 
from one side of the world to the other, before a crowd 
covering an area of thirty-six yuzanas, The leader of the 
heretics who challenged the display of wonders, a man 
named Purana, was so overcome with chagrin that he ted 
himself to a weighted jav aud was drowned.  Arvived in the 
nat-seat, the Buddha preached a sermon on the duties of 
filial gratitude, to a vast congregation of byammiis, uat- 
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déwas, and arahats, and having expounded the Law which 
was to lead them into the noble path of deliverance, descended 
again by a magnificent Jadder composed in separate strips 
of gold, silver, and precious stones, to the ne'ban kyaung, 
where he reccived the usual pious offerings of the people on 
his arrival, on the day of the full moon of Thadingyut. 

To xecall this event in the Buddha’s life is the object of 
the feast, and the preparation of the stage often takes con- 
siderably over a week, notwithstanding the facility with 
which bamboo buildings are run up in Burma, A_ plat- 
form is prepared, from twenty to filly or sixty feet in height, 
according to the subscriptions and the scale on which it is 
intended lo carry out the performatice, Over this is raised 
a gaily-decorated pya-that, the tower-like spire with seven 
diminishing roofs, characteristic of sacred buildings, and lead- 
ing up to it is assloping way, representing the Saungdan, the 
path by which Shin Gautama ascended, Sometimes there 
is a similar sloping descent on the other side, figuring the 
ladder whieh led down to the monastery in the neighbour. 
hood of Sampa Thanago, but more often the ascent and 
descent are compassed on the same slope, which comes to 
an abrupt end six or cight fect from the pround, on a level 
platform, covered by an ordinary roof, if it represents merely 
the earth, or the sacred pya-that if it does duty also for the 
ne'ban kyaung. Talfway up there is sometimes a covered 
stage, representing the Ugandaw hill, on which the Lord 
Buddha found purchase for his final step to the nat-déwa 
country, On the first day of the feast, usually about eight 
o'clock at night, the whole scene being lighted up by the 
brilliant. moon, occasionally rather spoilt: by smoky torches 
and the evil-smelling fumes of open crude-oil lamps, the pro- 
cession begins, Lhe image of the Teacher of the Law, 
always represented sitting cross-legged, is mounted on a 
litle carriage, fitted to run on a tramway reaching right up 
to the lop, and is dragged up by means of a rope and a 
windlass, This is done slowly and in a rather jerky fashion, 
partly because the apparatus doos not admil, of greater expe- 
dition, but principally to prolong the function as much as 
possible, so that all the people may see it and greater merit 
may be gained. Surrounding the Buddha is a great company 
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of worshippers from all the higher seats of tho universe, 
earthly kings in royal dress, the white umbrella borne over 
their heads, and ministers and pages at hand with trailing 
robes and gorgeous peacock fans; nat-déwas and their rulers 
in rainbow hues, with wings on arm and thigh; byammiis 
from the thoughtful realms of the upper sky; a glittering 
throng, all uniling in praise to the Saviour of the World, the 
chant rising and falling on the night air as they slowly ascend. 
As a general thing it takes quite an hour to get up, There 
arc many doxologics to be sung, and the performers, alt 
laymen from the town, have paid many rupees for their 
dresses and want as many people to sce their grandeur as 
possible, Technically, ‘bn the first night the image should 
go no farther than the Ugandaw hill, but, as already said, 
this half-way house very often does not exist at all, and even 
when it docs there is usually no more tham half an hour's 
halt, and then the procession gocs on to Tawadcintha, the 
spire-covered platform on the summit. There the gay throng 
gather round the image in the attitude of adoration, and a 
man with a powerful voice stands behind it and declaims the 
sermon written down in the sacred books as having been 
preached on the occasion, The subject is filial picty. “1, 
the great Sramana, the mightiest of all beings, the teacher of 
ne'ban and the Law; I, the all-powerful, who by my preach 
“ing can lead my mother into the path of salvation and the 
final deliverance ; I, who know all things and have beat down 
the passions under my feet; even J, with all this can but 
repay the debt due to one of the breasts that suckled me. 
What then can man offer in love and gratitude to the mother 
who nourished him at her breast?” 
The sermon takes very much loss time than the ascent. 
There is a Burmese proverb— ' 


Sa nahtaung thaw 
‘Taye pyaw, 
When the péngyi preaches 


e No harm the sleeper reaches ; 


that is to say, no greal evil can befall you when you are 
assisting, in presence of body, if in no other way, at the 
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exercise of so meritorious a ceremony as the expounding of 
the Tuaw. Accordingly the great crowd, who have been 
looking on with much interest at the progress up the taper- 
lit saungdan, commence generally lo prepare for sleep in the 
zayats which surround the place where the stage is, or failing 
accommodation there, curl themselves up as comfortably as 
may be under the bullock-carts which brought them thither, 
A still greater proportion, however, gather together in circles 
to have a gossip, and this talk, accompanied by much smoking 
and chewing of pickled tea and betel, gocs on till far into the 
night. An excuse for the scant reverence paid to the sermon, 
to which none but a few while-haired men and women listen, 
is, that what part of itis not in Pali i in such suggagyi, such a 
lofty and stilteel style of Burmese, that no one can follow it, 
Accordingly the discourse is hurried through and the per- 
formers come Gown, and after putting off their fine clothes 
receive the congratulations of their friends, The image 
remains all night in “ ‘lawadeintha,” and the following even- 
ing the descent is made with similar ceremonial, and so the 
dramatic part of the festival is concluded, 

But this ts very far from being the whole of the proceed. 
ings, On both days numerous presents are made to the 
yahans and offerings to the pagodas, and these are carried 
round about the town and by circuitous routes to the monas- 
tories, so that the greatest amount of pleasure and publicity 
may accrue Lo the donors, : 

Chief among these offerings are always huge spires, some 
of them fifty feet high, representing Tawadeintha, and similar 
to that on the summit of the stage platform. They are 
made of bamboo covered with apasteboard, glittering with 
gold and silver paper and palated in many colours, and 
ave carried by ten or twenty men, on long bamboo poles. 
Round about them dance all the youth of the quarter or 
village they are presented by, young men and girls, all in 
their brightest clothes. In Rangoon scores of these offerings 
wend their way to the monasteries under the shadow of the 
great Shwe Dagon, 

Mingled up in the procession come white umbrellas, gold 
umbrellas, lofty bamboo poles with gill balls quivering and 
swaying at the top, big pasteboard images of nat-déwas, 
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bilus, princes, and animals, fram the crawling turtle to the 
familiar two-legged (or six-legged, which you please) horse, 
all of them surrounded by their group of vigorous dancers, 
Most characteristic of the day are the padctha-bins, a sort of 
Turanian Chrisimas-tree, representing the fabled wishing-tree 
of the Northern Island and the heavens of the nats. In 
those regions the fairy branches bear whalever is wanted, 
from a savouty ragout to a complete suit of clothes. Upon 
earth the quivering bamboo twigs carry, dangling by strings, 
whatever the bazaar shops will supply, packets of scented 
soap, matchboxes, razors, clasp-knives, little Jooking-glasses, 
coloured-glass tumblers, candles, and dolls; and piled round 
the roots are heavicr dnd more useful articles- blankets, 
mats, bales of yellow cloth, and carthenware or lacquer 
begging-bowls. These trees, cach with ils attendant band 
of dancers, are carried round and finally depdsited before the 
house of the head of the monastery. Occasionally a ngwe 
padetha is offered, if the inhabitants of the wealthy districts 
of the town are particularly pious, ‘This silver padetha is a 
tree similar to the rest, except that from its branches hang 
exclusively rupees and smaller silver coins, each wrapped up 
in a piece of tinsel or coloured paper, “These silver tees, 
some of which are worth from 500 to 1000 rupees, are More 
frequently presented to the pagodas than to the monasteries, 
In the former case the custodians of the shrine take charge 
of the moncy-for the purposes of tepair and the payment of 
watchmen ; in the latter, the kyaungthagyi, the kappiya da» 
yaka, or lay steward of the monastery, receives the money, 
as indeed he tales the miscellaneous collection from the 
other wishing-trees, and dispenses all for the benefit of the 
kyaung and the giving a alms to poor travellers. It is 
noticeable, however, that the ascetic Sulagandi monks would 
altogether refuse to accept such a temptation to break their 
vows as a silver rupee tree, 

Spires and umbrellas, padetha-bins and hobby-horses, 
hover about the streets on the way to the monasteries all 
day Jong throughout Lhe duration of the festival, and at 
night, after the mystery play is over, the bands which have 
been performing sedulously all day crash out again on the 
night air, and fragments of plays and songs are to be henrd 
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everywhere, Chic! among the night amusements too is the 
presentation of the naga, the huge serpent-like dragon, a 
greal monster often considerably over a hundred feet long, 
formed of thin paper, distended on bamboo hoops. Mach of 
these has a handle attached to it and a lighted taper fastened 
inside, and is carried by a man. ‘The body is white, shading 
off into a blood-red head and jaws, and ay the creature 
writhes ils long folds and twists and darts from side to side 
of the road, the effect from a distance is very fine and 
startling on a first view. IIe plunges and coils about till 
the candles are nearly burnt out, and then is deposited with 
other offerings on the pagoda, All through the day and 
night there are generous people akout, ready to give meat 
and drink, cherools and betel, to any passer-by who chooses 
to afford then? an opportunity of acquiring merit, for any 
act of charity accumulates kutho, cven though the object 
aided be base. 

The offerings 4o the monks are also not confined to the 
fruit of the padetha-bins, On the third day of the feast the 
image of Shin Gautama is carried away from the bamboo 
erection and dragged through the town in the early morning, 
the monks following with their begging-pots and receiving 
the abundant alms prepared for them at the Sdndawgyi 
feast, which {s intimately connected with that of ‘Tawa- 
deintha, and) commemorates as much the Lord Buddha's 
ising from the ne'ban kyaung at Sampa Thanago to beg 
for his food on his return from the second heaven, as the 
pious gift of nogana, made afler the long fast, by Thuzata, 


CHAPTER XXXII 
A SONDAWGYI FEAST 


Ir is written that in the,solitude of Uruwela a woman named 
Thuzata yowed an offering to the spirit of the place if she 
should have a male child, The prayer wa§ granted, and 
the offering prepared. A thousand cows, new-calved, were 
; Lael 
milked; five hundred more were fed with this milk, and 
then with theirs two hundred and fifty more, and so on 
until the six noblest and best of all her herds produced a 
milk of surprising flavow and richness. This was hoiled 
with sandal and fine spice in silver vessels, and fine ground 
rice, from chosen seed, set in new-broken ground, was added, 
Wonderful signs attended the preparation of the offering, 
A tha-gyi brought fuel to the fire; the great Brahma held 
an umbrella over the silver lota; four kings of nats sat by 
and watched ; while subject spirits infused rich honey into 
the nogana, ‘When it was ready Thuzata sont a servant to 
cleat a place under a tree in the grove that she might make 
her offering to the wood-spirit, Sunama, the servant, found 
Shin Gautama sitting under the bawdi-tree, Tt was the day 
on which he attained the ae’ban of the passions, on which 
he became the Lord Buddha, and his face shone with a 
splendow: beyond that of nats. Sunama returned and told 
her mistress that the spirit of the grove had appeared in 
person to reccive the offering. Thuzata poured the nogana 
into a golden cup, worth a hundred thousand pieces of silver, 
such a cup as is always presented to the payalaung on the 
day wherein he becomes Buddha. Then she went tu the 
grove, and prostrating herself humbly, made her offering, 
turned on the right, and retired, The Lord Buddha bathed 
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in the river Neritzara, at a place where more than 100,000 
Buddhas had bathed, before obtaining the supreme intelli- 
gence, Then he divided the nogana into forty-nine mouth. 
fuls, ale it, and mounted the throne, whereon he sat for 
forty-nine days tasting no food, and combating Mian Nat, 
the spirit of death and sin. But ere he lapsed into medita- 
tion he threw his golden bewl into the river. It ascended 
the stream swiftly, floated steadily for a short time, and then 
sank in a whirlpool far down, leagues beyond the carth into 
the country of the nagiis, where it fell against the golden 
bowls of the three previous Budhs with a clang that re- 
sounded throughout the four worlds, and all things wor- 


shipped the present Lord : ; 


King and high Conqueror! thine hour is come. 
‘This Is the night the ages waited for, 


This event fn the life of Shin Gautama is commemorated 
in the Sdndawgyi pwd Sdnthi is a sacred word set apart 
to denote the cating of members of the Holy Assembly, and, 
in remembrance of Thuzata’s historic offering, the mendi- 
cants are feasted annually by the pious, with a splendour 
and profusion far exceeding the ordinary alms poured daily 
with unstinting hand into the begging-bowl. ‘The date of 
the feast does not exactly correspond with the original event, 
According to the chronicle, the Lord Buddha attained the 
first state of ne'ban in the month of Kasdn, about, April, 
whereas the feast of Tawadeintha, with which* the Séndaw- 
gyi is always immediately connected, is celebrated after 
Lent, at the full moon of ‘Ta’saung-mén in November, The 
festival is essentially one of the town rather than of the 
country, Except the New Ygar's Feast, none of the 
religious celebrations can be really called universal, and the 
Séndawgyi perhaps least of all, Villages and small country 
towns cannot get together the splendow' necessary to dis- 
tinguish the occasion from the ordinary domestic feasts, or 
even from the daily almsgiving to the mendicants, It is 
therefore in a large town like Rangoon, where there is a 
certain amount of money, and a facility, for acquiring or 
borrowing ornaments and frippery, that the festivities are 
best scen, There the fé/e—ihe word is more appropriate 
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than any implying more of a religious character-—assumes 
the appearance of a gigantic reception, or conversagione. 
Strects and quarters of the town make up a common purse 
for general decorations and the erection of stages for hired 
troupes of actors, in addition to individual effort, The dates 
are arranged beforchand so that no two strects shall make 
their effort on the same night, and so lessen the enjoyment 
of the public, or draw away from the expected number of 
spectators. A committee is elected, or appoints itself, and 
having got as much moncy as possible, hires the best avail- 
able dancers and actors for the zat pwé, if possible a puppet 
troupe also, and in addition, as many unattached mummers 
and clowns as can be got, whose business it is to dance up 
and down the street in the guise of dragons, snakes, nagis, 
and demons of all sorts, and amuse such of the visitors as 
cannot get near enough to sce the set play, or prefer walking 
about talking (o their acquaintances, Bands are engaged 
in profusion, flower-garlanded arches erected at the ends of 
the street and at intervals along ils length, and gay Chinese 
lanterns hung up everywhere. Complimentary packets of 
Ic'hpet, pickled tea, serving as invitations, are sent out in 
profusion, but the non-receipt af one of these docs not 
deter anybody, and all comers of whatever nationalily are 
welcome. 

Nowadays the monks are wont to complain that the 
presents customarily made them at the ‘lawadeintha feast 
are not nearty so valuable, or cven so satisfactory, aa they 
used to be, But it is different with the Sondawgy! /ée. 
There the emblems of the archetypal nogana are all edible 
and of the most sumptuous kind. In every house the offer. 
ings for the ascetics are get out for display all night long 
and make a goodly show, if the process can hardly be sup- 
posed to improve them for consumption, Mountains of 
cooked rice send out spurs of becf and pork, with flat lands 
of dried fish and outlying peaks of roasted ducks and fowls, 
the legs with their claws and the neck with the head and 
beak being extended as if they had been drawn out tight to 
exhibit their greatest length. Ngapi, fish paste, in all its 
malodorous varicties of ngapigaung, scinsa, dhamin, nga-tha« 
lauk, abounds, and loads the air with suggestions of a fish- 
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curing village, or an alicia falinonaorth in the dog days. 
Chinese pattics of sugar and fat pork, plates full of fried 
silkworms, maggots from the top of the cocoa-nut irce, salt- 
pickled ginger and fried garlic, and a variety of other dishes 
beyond the ken of occidental cookery, abound all down the 
long tables, Alternating with these, and perhaps more 
pleasant to look at, are heaps of fruit, oranges, citrons, 
shaddocks, plantains, with here and there a fate durian or 
two, rivalling the ngapi in its odour, and the brick-red or 
purple rind that conceals the luscious “snows” of the deli- 
cious mangosteen, Pientiful tins of sardines and Reading 
biscuits, with somewhat muddy-looking Bengali-made lemon- 
ade, give evidence of the progress Of “civilisation” ; and 
plates of betel yith the fresh green tcaves of the betel- 
vine suggest how the morrow’s afternoon will be passed in 
well-filled meditgtions by the péngyis of the neighbouring 
monastery, 

The house itself is decked out on a corresponding scale 
of magnificence, To the uninitiated forcigner an ordinary 
Burmese hut presents about as unfavourable raw material 
for decoration as can well be imagined, Built of rough teak 
planking, or of split bamboo mats, and raised a few feet off 
the ground on posts, i resembles a marquee tent in shape 
and in size (according to the principle of the old Joc Miller 
story about the stone which was as big as a lump of chalk), 
On all ordinary occasions there fs not a vestige, of furniture 
in i, A row of carthenware pots with water, a couple of 
wooden boxes, and the rolled-up mats and blankels whereon 
the household sleep, are the only things to be seen, The 
‘sides and cefling are grimed with lhe smoke of the fire that 
cooks the daily meals; the floor “stained with smudges of 
oil and red blotches of betel. Yet this unpromising shanty 
the Burman transforms into a palace chamber, or stage-like 
fairy bower. The sides of the house are thrown up towards 
the strect, so that the room assumes the appearance of a 
verandah, The floor is covered with thick bamboo matting 
finely woven, over which bright-flowered hugs are spread, 
The dingy sides of the house are draped* with flags and 
kullagas, claborate stitched pieces of tapestry, ten or twelve 
fect long, and reaching down to tha ground. White, or 
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brilliant-coloured chintz, or paper, forms a roof studded with 
red, blue, or green stars and rosettes of tinsel paper. Great 
mirrors, swinging and other lamps, statuettes of wood or 
stucco, candlesticks with glass shades, clocks, German half- 
crown engravings, and gay Chinese lanterns hang or stand 
about. The floor is literally covered with silver and gold 
cups and betel-boxes, of all sizes, from that of a soup-turcen 
down to a breakfast cup, Some are plain; some of that 
vepoussé work at which the Burmese silversmiths are so 
clever, The great majority of these are of course borrowed 
from friends (of another street or quarter) or hired for the 
night from the chetty pawnbrokers. A few chairs and tables 
stand about for any £uropcan visitors who may come, and 
they are sure of a friendly welcome. At the back of the 
room in a long line, behind the mirrors and statuettes, sit 
the girls, decked out in their most expensiyely embroidered 
skirls and gayest sillk neckerchicfs, They are literally 
Joaded with jewellery, Round their necks and over the 
bosom hangs the broad network of the dalizan, formed of 
silver or gold fishes and flowers linked together, ‘The 
nadaung, the huge gold plugs or circlets in’ their cars, 
sparkle with rubics and emeralds. So do the bracelets on 
their arms and the rings on their fingers, tach girl as she 
sits is worth many hundred rupecs, It is probably for this 
reason that they are made so inaccessible, seated behind the 
lamps and fights. [f admiring swains could get al them, so 
could other individuals, whose regard for the jewellery might 
exceed that for the commandments, ‘The young women 
may therefore be supposed not to care so much for the 
Sdéndawgyi /é#e as their brothers, Most of the girls are of 
course daughters of the htuse. If, however, the householder 
has not womankind cnough, he simply goes into the bazaar 
and hires as many personable-looking damsels as he may 
find necessary, They are as much a part of the display as 
the silver cups and the looking-glasses. A. band at one end 
of the room discourses music fitfully, Occasionally a girl, 
teo young to have attained to the dignity of jewellery, gets 
up and dances ind sings for a while. Musical instruments 
of different kinds, pattala, hné, and migyaung, harmonicons, 
trumpets, and alligator guilars, lie scattered about here and 
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there for the amusement of skilled visitors, and there is 
always somebody thrumming or tootling away on them, 

The whole scene is an unceasing round of laughter and 
pricly. The host and hostess and a few old women bustle 
about and receive the visitors, point out the most noteworthy 
parts of the display, have a few words of conversation, and 
offer refreshments. The guest drinks a cup of singularly 
washy and saccharine tea or Jemonade, smokes a big green 
cheroot, or chews a fid of betel, compliments the owner of 
the house, declares he never saw so much magnificence in 
his life, and departs to go through the same performance in 
the next house, Englishmen are always welcome, Seats 
are brought for them; the master of the house sits by while 
they are under hig roof, explains everything to the best of his 
abilily, and produces the inevitable bottle of brandy or beer, 
without which noguropean is supposed to be able to endure 
existence, The reception begins at eight, or half-past, and 
lasts for an hour and a half or so, Then every one who is 
coming has arrived, and has gone the round of his friends, so 
that the domestic display is pretty well over. The gorgeously- 
arrayed females gather up their skirts, and go off home under 
a guard of their male relatives, and having put off the greater 
part of their jewellery, come back, each with a huge green 
cherool in her mouth, to see the play and join in the fun, A 
few of the older people remain indoors, steadily chewing 
betel, comparing notes as lo past displays, and, speculating 
as to whether any other street in the town will be able to 
surpass the display of Fighteenth Street. Not a few placidly 
go to slecp, notwithstanding the din without, the strident 
sounds of the band, the shouts at the buffoonery of the 
clown, and the confused chatter of tfousands of voices, Out- 
side there is no slackening in the jollity. Irom the lofly 
stage representing the second heaven of the nats, portions of 
the Lat are declaimed; the celestial beings deliver them- 
selves of suggagyi, lordly sentiments, revellings in exuberant 
verbosity, all night long, and the constantly-shifting audience 
never thins away, Farther up the street a huge pasteboard 
demon is gambolling unwieldily, half-a-dozen dancers twirling 
and twisting vigorously within a foot or two of its great 
tusked jaws, At intervals some of the youths of the street, 
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or some of the visilors, worked into a state of excitement by 
the music, dance enthusiastically in an unattached kind of 
fashion for a few minutes, and then suddenly break off with 
a laugh, Some of the young men spend most of the time 
flitting about the extemporised stalls, tasting at one place 
fish jelly, at another queer salads, having a violent flavour of 
garlic; here smoking a cheroot, there chewing a packet of 
pickled tca, and flirting in turn with all the girl vendors, 
who look very coquettish with the red or white flowers in 
their glossy black hair, and the fragrant, yellow thanaka 
toning down their complexion, Not in the least shy they 
are, and quite ready to bandy Oriental compliments with 
new acquaintances, M is with many of the younger folks 
the pleasantest part of the feast-—and is nog the old duenna 
silting behind—what matter though she is asleep—to play 
propriety? And so the merriment goes yon all night, ft 
occupation provided for all: sleep or high moral declaim- 
ings, combined with the clown’s comedy, for the elderly ; 
abundance to eat, and a surfeit of gossip for the lazy and 
middle-aged; and indiscriminate love- making and dancing 
and noise for the young, At length, with dawn of day, 
which in those low latitudes corresponds with the rising of 
the sun, the asectics come round in prave yellow procession, 
their hands clasped round the thabeil, their eyes downeast. 
The bowls are filled, the rest of the feast is carried humbly 
to the monastery by the donors, and the Hightcenth Street 
Sondawgyi pwe is over, The celebrators sleep all day; the 
state of digestion of the monks is not a matter for discussion ; 
and those visitors who have got new ideas from what they 
saw last night, lose no Ume in making use of them for the 
better glorification of thef own ve, which comes off a few 
days later, 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
A WORK OF MERIT 


«Tyr wisdom that made Asia mild” Mid down no command 
which is better gbserved in Burma than the first of the Five 
Rules: Thu a-thet go ma that hnit (Thou shalt not take 
any life at alle Uardened convicts will not harm the 
vermin that infest their mattresses, A story is told of a 
man who allowed the snake that had killed his father to 
wriggle away unmolested through the tall elephant grass. 
{ myself have scen a Burmese mother take up between two 
hits of bamboo the scorpion that had stung her little son, 
and simply throw the hidcous creature out of the house. So 
far does the command to beware how they harm any meanest 
thing in its upward path lead carnest Buddhists, Mr, Edwin 
Arnold tells how, in a distant age, the great Lord Buddha 
offered up himself to preserve “this breath of Mecting life” 
in an animal: 


Drought withered all the land; the young rice died 
Ere it could hide a quail. 


When between the hot walls of a aullab, our Lord spied, as 
he passed, a starving tigress, with two litle cubs whining for 
the nourlshment her shrunken frame could not give them, 
Then, heeding nought but the immense compassion of a 
Budh, the great yahan bethought himself: 

“Lol if I feed her, who shall lose but [?” and, throwing 
off his priestly robes, came forth with a “Ho! mother, here 
is meat for thee!” and died. . 

“So large the Master’s heart was long ago,” before he 
came upon earth for the last time to teach the Law and give 
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the millions peace; not only when he came down from the 
hills, where in austere fastings he had been pondering to win 
the seeret of “ that curse which makes sweet love our anguish,” 
and appeared before King Bimbasara to plead for the flocks 
that the white-robed Brahmin priests destined for sacrifice on 
the altar. The idea has always been a favourite one with 
Buddhists. A favourite myth is that of the hare, Kalpas 
since the Lord of ruth appeared on carth to the form of that 
animal. All creatures were making offerings to the Buddha 
who was then engaged in preaching the sacred Law. The 
hare bethought himself that he too must give some alms. 
But what had he to give? Man might bring costly gifts ; the 
lion found it easy to offer the tender flesh of the fawn ; birds 
of prey brought dainty morsels; fish could, produce no less 
tasty signs of devotion ; even the ant was able to drag along 
grains of sugar and aromatic Icaves; but the hare, what had 
he? He might gather the most tender succulent shoots 
from the sunny forest glades, but they were uscless even to 
form a couch for the teacher. There was nothing but his 
own body, and that he freely offered, The Supreme Lord 
declined the sacrifice, but in remembrance of the pious inten- 
tion, placed the figure of the hare in the moon, and there it 
remains as a symbol of the queen of night to the present 
day. 

Similarly just a fHttle below Mandalay on the river, near 
the Ava road, there is a huge, castellated pagoda, the Shwe 
Gyet-yet, raised in commemoration of another performance 
of the Budh, in an avatar countless ages ago, The tale is 
that in a season of grievous dearth, when all flesh was dying 
of famine, the great Master, then in the shape of a jungle- 
fowl, spied a holy pilgrtm in the last extremity of want. 
There was none to pity him, none to save him from death, 
and the Budh, conquering, even in that distant time, one of 
the latest lost of the ten deadly sins--the love of life— 
sutrendered himself to save another, Hence the pagoda 
standing out boldly on a great rock over the river. To the 
cast is a representation of a fowl in stone, recalling the 
event; and befdre this, daily by the pagoda slaves and others, 
and on feast-days by hundreds of worshippers, plentiful heaps 
of gilded grains are strewn, 
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These personal examples furnished by the teacher of 
neh’ban and the Law himself have only served to emphasise 
what is seen on the admission of every new member to the 
holy assembly. One of the articles with which, in addition 
to his dress and begging-bowl, every postulant must provide 
himself, is a strainer, without using which he must drink no 
water. ‘The object is, of course, Lo prevent him from destroy- 
ing life in the shape of the small animalcula to be found in 
water, Some zealous and scientific proselytiser endeavoured, 
by the use of microscopes, to persuade the people that this 
was of no avail, secing that cven in the strained water there 
was abundance of animal life; but a council decided that, 
provided the water had been filtered, if the ascetic could 
detect nothing living with his unaided eyes he was at liberty 
to drink the waler without incurring blood-guiltincss. ‘The 
attacks of science on Buddhism failed as completely as the 
efforts of most missionaries. 

The mingled pity and dislike with which professional 
hunters and fishermen, whose occupation implics the regular 
taking of fife, are viewed by Buddhists, is well known, and 
makes itself evident in the fact that the villains in most 
plays are hunters, ishermen are perhaps not so much 
decried——possibly on account of the plea brought forward 
on their behalf, that the fish die of themselves, being taken 
out of the water, and not through any direct action of their 
captors, It is in connection with fish, however, that one of 
the most curious national works of merit takes place annually 
-—~furnishing, like all Burmese festivals, occasion for much 
fun and frolic. 

The violence of the rain during the five or six months 
of the south-west monsoon floods the country. Not only do 
the rivers, which in many places rise regularly as much as 
thirty or forty fect above their hot-weather level—not only 
do they overflow their banks, and make wide seas of the 
neighbouring flat lands, but great lakes spring up everywhere. 
These are gradually stocked with fish of all kinds, most of 
which, by the sudden fall of the water, are cut off from all 
chance of retreat to the large rivers, where alone there is 
safely, Steadily the water goes down, the hot sun sucks up 
the pools, till at last the end seems to be come, The river 
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is far away, and there will be no rain for months Another 
day or two will suffice to bake and split into long fissures 
the bottom of the puddle, wherein are yet hundreds of 
animate things, from the whiskered mud-fish to the lordly 
hilsa, the salmon of India. Then the seekers after merit 
come out, bearing with them big chattics, huge earthenware 
jars, the size of some of which makes the story of Ad Baba 
and the Forty Thieves seem very much more credible. Girls 
and boys, old men and old women, go tramping about in 
the soft slush, capturing the fish and dropping them into the 
jars of water. Great laughter there is over the wild phinges 
and flounderings of the boys, the little screams and “a-mé 
Ielo, a-mé Ie-taw” of the girls as they step upon a fish, which 
whizzes away with a suddenness that is apt to disturh the 
equilibrium, or slip with one leg slowly Hut irremediably 
into a hole—perhaps a last year's buffalg-wallow-- out of 
which they are only extricated after much teasing and 
tickling by the boys, Then there is the stalking and driving 
of a great nga-gyi into a corner, whence with a flop and a 
muddy dash he escapes into the middie again, amidst a 
chorus of the inevitable amé! (“ mother”) which springs to a 
Burman’s lips on all possible and unexpected occasions, 
There is the caution to be observed in seizing the stinging 
mud-fish, the gingerliness with which, when he is caught, the 
waving whiskers are avoided; especially the control over 
yourself lo be maintained if ‘he does sting you, leat you 
should spoil &ll your chance of merit in a moment of irrila- 
tion, by doing him an injury. Sometimes the fish are caught 
in nets; but this reckless wastefulness in the matter of com~ 
bining merit with merriment is not very favourably viewed 
by the neighbourhood, 

At last the fish are all canght and crowded together in 
the sin-o-—-the water-jars. ‘There is, perhaps, a considerable 
pause before they are liberated, ‘The nga-hlut pwd usually 
occurs a little after the carnival of the water feast, when 
everybody is doused with water; and if the fish have been 
rescued from their danger some time before that, they have 
to wait in their (incomfortable quarters all the longer, ‘The 
Jéie seems to be celebrated with more enthusiasm in 
Maulmein than in any other large town in Lower Burma. 
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In Rangoon the spruce merchants’ clerks are apt to sneer 
at it as a “jungle feast,’ and rather laugh at the gatherings 
on the banks of the “Great Royal Lake.” But in Maulmein 
it is different, There everybody enters into the spirit of the 
thing with religious fervour, A great procession is formed, 
and winds its way along the long snake-like up-and-down 
strect that constitutes the great part of the town, At the 
head comes a band of young men dancing—some with their 
faces whitened with chalk, others grimed with soot; some 
extravagantly dressed as princes and ogres, others scantily 
arrayed in a tucked-up waist-cloth---capering and prancing 
along with the waving of hands and fantastic pacings 
characteristic of the national dancing, Behind them, in a 
bullock cart, is | the band, the huge saing-waing, the cireular 
frame with its*octaves of drums, on which the performer, 
smoking a big, green cheroot all the while, thumps away 
with great vigour and in excellent time, accompanied by 
some trumpets, a flute or two, and a young fellow with a 
noisy bamboo clapper, Then there is an indiscriminate 
crowd of well-dressed, excited people, carrying huge 
umbrellas, white and gold; big spires; young fellows on 
hobby-horses; men with long bamboos, gilt from butt to 
tip, looking like fishing-rods, with which one might bob for 
whales, Mingled with these are the carts carrying the jars 
of fish, In the middle is a great long platform on wheels, 
supporting a pasteboard and bamboo and painted mat 
model of a steamboat, ‘The captain, in a gold- “bordered cap, 
occupies the greater part of the ship forward, and yells 
orders to the man at the helm, who ports and starboards 
with surprising rapidity and impartiality, ‘The chief engineer 
divides his time between stoking up the smouldering cigar+ 
stump and the colton which supplies the smoke from the 
funnel, and whistling violently on his fingers. A man stands 
at the side, heaving the lead (a joint of bamboo stuffed 
with cotton), It seems to be “And a half, nine,” when 
some one is hit on the head, and “tin bam milla ne"-—three 
fathoms and no botlom—-when the lead fails to touch any~ 
body. A lady in English dress, with he® face brought to 
the proper colour with chalk, represents the passengers, 
This performer is of course a boy, and usually affords most 
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amusement to both native and English specter The 
fun goes on all the way with jokes at the expense both of 
the performers and the lookers-on, and shouts and roars of 
laughter at every new buifoonery. At last they reach the 
spot on the river-bank selected for freeing the fish, and after 
a few pious formule: have been recited, the contents of the 
jars are capsized into the water. Many of the fish are already 
dead, and not a few arc so sickly that there is little chance 
of their escaping being eaten by cannibal brethren; but this 
does not disturb the equanimity of any one A great 
kaunghmu has been done, much merit has heen gained, and 
there has been great fun over it, The motley procession 
wends its way back again, and everybody goes at nightfall 
to see the great kyi-gyin pwe given hy some_public- “spirited 
and drama-loving quarter or street in the town. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
‘THE NEW YEAR'S FEAST 


ALTHOUGH religious festivals and yées are so abundant it 
Burma, it is undoubledly true that none of them are univer- 
silly observed "in all parts of the country, except the New 
Year's east. gn localitics where the people are exception- 
ally pious, the end of Lent may be more carefully observed 
than elsewhere, some devoting themselves especially to pious 
observances, others to the more worldly ceremonies of the 
sOndawgyi feast. The Tawadeintha festival is an annual 
observance in some districts, in others it practically passes 
over unnoticed. Similarly with all the minor /#es. But it 
fg not so with the thigyan pwt. All over Burma, from the 
amallast jungle hamlet to the crowded strects of Rangoon 
and the atraggling suburbs of Mandalay, the New Year is 
ushered in with the old) formalities, and with perennial 
enthusiasm, Not an hour is cut off from the allotted number 
of days, and every item of the old practice is carrled out 
with the same vigour, 

For this reason the “Water Teast,” as it is called by 
Englishmen, has foreed itself on*the atlention of the most 
careless observer, aud every one who has written about 
Burma devotes a preater or Jesg amount of space to a 
description of the good-humoured merriment with which 
the New Year is introduccd, I do not propose, therefore, 
to do more than allude to the lesser known formalities 
observed on the occasion, 

The month Tagoo, the first of the Bufsman year, occurs 
in the spring, and New Year's Jay is in the carlier half of 
April, But it does not fall annually on the same day. [t 
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ig a Be ciable feast, and the date of the commencement 
of the year was regularly fixed by the royal astrologers in 
Mandalay, who made a variety of intricate calculations, based 
on the position of various constellations, Since the annexa- 
tion the duty of fixing the date of the new year has fallen 
on the Chief Secretary to the Local Government, ‘The 
object is to determine at what time the king of the tha- 
gyis will descend upon earth, for it is his arrival which 
will inaugurate the year. The Déwa king is fairly punctual, 
and the descent occurs always between the oth and 12th 
of April. for some few years he has appeared on the 11th, 
and scoffers in Rangoon declare that he will probably con- 
tinue to do so to save the ponnas trouble. ‘These gentlemen 
annually draw up a thi’gyan sah, a kind of prophetic 
almanac for the year, relating what is likely ‘to happen, and 
whether it will be prosperous or not. Thgse vaticinations 
depend upon a variety of circumstances, The tha-gyé 
min may come down wielding a spear, when there will be 
disturbances in the land ; a water-jar, when the rains will be 
abundant and the crops good, a torch or a simple staff 

It is from those objects that he bears with him, all of 
which are ascerlained by previous inspection of the heavens 
and comparison with ancient precedents, that the astrologers 
are able to determine the exiet time when the descent will 
be made. Other particulars are learned from the animals 
on which the nat-king rides. Sometimes he has a cow or 
a buffalo for a mount; at other times he bestrides a nagi, 
when there are sure to be very heavy rains; a galdn, on the 
other hand, presages violent squalls and atmospheric dis 
turbances, When the tha-gyi min goes on foot with a 
lantern in his hand and shoes on his feet, it is a sign that 
the heat will be very great and prolonged. Besides this the 
king of the superior heavens, the Bumazonat, the spirit 
guardian of the carth, exercises also a considcrahle influence 
on the coming year, though he has nothing to do with its 
commencement, The pénnns, therefore, are at preat pains 
to find out his exact position at the beginning of the month 
Tagu—whether *in the trees, the flowers, or the paddy 
stubble, Each of these temporary habitations has its special 
signification, and the discovery of them is not only valuable 
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in itself, but serves as a most satisfactory corroboration of 
the truth of the events prognosticated by the movements 
and surroundings of the tha-gyi king, The conclusions are 
all carefully noled down in the thigyan sa, and great piles 
of these are carefully ‘preserved in the archives of the 
monkish library, seldom to be looked at again. 

Besides the cvents which are to happen in the coming 
year the astrologers are also able to determine whether the 
tha-gyi min will remain three days or four days upon earth. 
Tf he stays three days it is called a matulé year, if four, 
tawtulé, and the water-throwing is carried on a correspond- 
ing time. 

All these points are settled some time beforehand, so 
that every ong in the remotest part of the country may 
have due notice, and then information is sent lo the heads 
of monastcries, gnd the chief districts, and all is made ready 
to receive his nat-majesty with proper honours, When at 
last the day comes round, all are on the watch, and when 
the wise men give the signal, tha-gyi min kyabyi, the king 
has come down, a cannon is fired off, and forthwith all the 
people come out of doors with pots full of water, the mouths 
of the jars fillec up with fresh green leaves and twigs of the 
sacred tha-bye tree, A formal prayer is said, and the water 
is poured out on the ground, and all are happy. Many 
years ago an event happened which singularly impressed 
true believers in the royal city. Just when expectation was 
at its highest and all cars were strained in expectation of 
the roar of the cannon, there was a terrific Lhunderelap, which 
made all the town quiver, and demonstrated the accuracy of 
the pénnas’ calculations, ‘There was no more thunder that 
night, and the ranks of the picts reccived great increase 
during the ensuing week. [n country towns and villages 
every one who has a gun cushes out into the street at the 
appointed hour and fires it off Most wonderful blunder- 
busses and old flintlocks and ancient rusty horse-pistols 
make their appearance, warranted to make a noise, but 
capable of little more, After this ceremony is over a few 
go to bed,—for the descent is usually made at midnight,— 
but the majority sit up and tall, 

With the earliest glimmer of light all riso, and taking 
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pols full of fresh clean water, carry them “off to the re 
to present them to the monks—-not to throw over them, such 
liberties are never taken with the brethren, After having 
made their kadaw, “hegged pardon with water,” to the 
sacred order, they set off to the pagoda and there com- 
menee the yethdn pwd, the washing of the images, It is 
not to be supposed that these really require cleansing any 
more than the recluses do, but it renders them myatta-thappe, 
an expression not to be rendered hy many words in lnglish, 
It combines all the meanings of cleanliness, beauty, stateli- 
ness, proper position, majesty, and repose; and the laving 
with water is merely a recognition of this fact. The work 
is usnally done by wonten, and they reverently clamber up 
and capsize their silver and carthenware ggblets of water 
over the placid features, There are scores of them at work, 
and the ceremony is soon finished, Then al sct off home 
again, and the jovial part of the festivities begin. All along 
the road are urchins with squirts and syringes, made of tin 
and bamboo, with which they have been furtively practising 
for the last few days, and their expericnee develops itself in 
extreme accuracy in catching you with a stream of water in 
the ear, Young men and girls salute one: another mostly 
with cups and goblets of water, and stifled sereams and 
shouts of merriment rise everywhere, Before breakfast every 
one is soaked, but no one changes, for it is fine warm weather, 
and there is lots more water to come. 

During the day there is a regular going round to pay 
the compliments of the season. It was a great kadaw day 
in the palace at Mandalay, and all the nobles and officials 
went to “beg-pardon,” and worship at the golden feet nat 
with water, however. Sinfllarly inferiors pay their respects 
to their superiors and masters, children to their parents, 
scholars to their teachers, and juniors generally lo seniors 
There is water everywhere, more especially on those parts of 
your dress which cling most uncomfortably to you ‘The 
girls are the most enthusiastic in the matter, and as they 
generally go in bands and have a copious reservoir in the 
shape of big jar$ along with them, the unprotected male is 
routed in no time, Some zealous people go down to the 
river or creck, wade into the water knee-deep, and splash 
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water at one another till Ml thoy are tired and the thing begins 
to seem monotonous, No one escapes ; in fact no one would 
care to get through the three days with dry clothes, for the 
wetting is considered a compliment. A clerk comes up to 
his master, shikhos to him, and gravely pours the contents 
of a silver cup down the back of his neck, saying ye-kadaw 
mi, “T will do homage to you with water.” A polite but 
less humble form of speech is ye-laung-thi, to “pour” water 
aver; while equals, and the young pcople generally, yepetthi, 
“splash” one another with the utmost vigour, It is to be 
observed that dirty water is never used, The barbaric 
innovation of squirts is a sign of decadence. 

Foreigners do not object to the tustom, except perhaps 
some of the moye pompous and stolid natives of India, whose 
minds are incapable of appreciating a joke in any form 
whatever, Tha rollicking Chinaman takes it up with the 
utmost ’zeal, and sets about the thing in the most business- 
like way. The last time I was in Maulmcin one of the 
storekeepers in the main strect had rigged up a garden 
hydrant in front of his house and connected it with the 
well, A coolie was engaged to work it all day, and a 
continuous jet of water, sufficient to put out a small con- 
flagration, streamed from the nozzle the entire duration of 
the feast, Not only was Boon Tek enabled to drench 
everybody, but he advertised his machines and made a good 
thing of it, 

But the Chinaman was exceeded in zeal by a young 
Englishman in Prome, not many years ago. Te was a 
Government official, and there were two friends dining with 
him. A note came round to him from a neighbour in the 
next street saying that the yepettli girls were ont and would 
be round his way shortly. So he forthwith made prepara- 
tions, The Madrasi “ boys” got a huge bath tub on to the 
verandah, and tin pannikins were placed handy, and the 
dinner proceeded, But unfortunately there was no one put 
to watch for the arrival of the girls, and the first notice of 
their appearance was a well-directed stream of water in the 
nearest man's shirt-front. To sally forth was the work of an 
instant, but it was found that the tub was in the possession 
of the enemy, and only served to eke out the abundant 
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supply they had brought with thom in big allvor howls. 
The three Englishmen were soaked through at the fiest dis- 
charge, But the Assistant Commissioner was not to be 
discomfited so casily, [e rushed through a perfect cascade, 
and seizing the first damsel he came across, tneontinently 
plunged her in the bathing-tub and soused her under, This 
filled the rest with dismay, and they forthwith took to their 
heels and ran, followed as speedily as her clinging garments 
would permit by the offended beauty who had been so 
unceremoniously treated. The occurrence was rather un- 
fortunate, for the girls were all daughters of some of the 
principal Burmans in the town, and it is a very grave im- 
propricty for a man to‘lay hands on a woman even in joke ; 
how much more to duck her in a wash-tub and wet all her 
hair! That young official had no more compliments paid 
him at New Year's time, to his own loudly expressed regret, 

The most ludicrous story I have heard on the subject of 
the water-feast may serve asa warning to Englishmen who 
arrive in Burma in April. The victim reached Rangoon on 
the second day of the water-feast, and having no Indian 
outfit got himself up in a tall hat, frock-cont, anc the rest, 
to go and present a fetler of introduction, After much 
trouble and irritation, caused by the meanderings of hin 
ghari-wallah, not by any means alleviated by the heat-—-for 
the sun is usually at its hottest in April—~he arrived at the 
desired house, and proceeded upstairs. On the verandah 
he found three or four Burmese girls, who forthwith asked 
permission to throw water on him. He naturally supposed 
they were asking whether he wanted to see the master of 
the house, and nodded violently. Whereupon they capsized 
their bowls of water ovér him, including the hat iu the 
libation, The astonished man took it to be a custom of the 
country to cool down over-heated foreigners, but thought the 
inclusion of his hat an unnecessary detail, Just then the 
owner of the house appeared, having retired previowly to 
get some money to buy himself off a ducking, and having 
been Informed of the state of affairs, burst into a Gt of such 
violent laughter" at the grifs notion of the ceremony as 
roused in the latter a wrath so fiery that it almost dried him 
again, 
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A special feature of the Now Year's rea was the formal 
washing of the king's head, called thi’gyan daw gyi, It is 
not to be supposed that his majesty washed his head only 
once a year, or that it is at any time an operation to be 
lightly undertaken, any more than it is by the humblest of 
his subjects, But at other times the ceremony was called 
hkaung-se mingala or thi’gyan daw hkaw, aud was not 
attended with so great solemnity as characterised the func- 
tion at the opening of a new, year, Formerly the water for 
the purpose was annually brought up from Hkaung-se 
Gyun (Head-washing Island), a little rocky islet situated on 
the river opposite Maulmein, Hkaung-se Gyun is fabled 
to hang, with its little cluster of pagedas and monasteries, 
by an invisible cord from the heavens, and has therefore 
long enjoyed a Special sanctity, not by any means reduced 
by the springs ofyclear bubbling water found on its limited 
surface, Therefore for long it supplied all the water for the 
royal head-washing, Latterly, however, it was abandoned, 
and with this there is a curious History connected, After 
the war of 1826, it was settled in a general way between 
the commissioners that the river Salween should form the 
boundary between Burma and the newly-acquired British 
province of Tenasscrim, But later a question arose as to 
the ownership of the islands, and especially of the rich rice- 
growing Rilugyun, north and south of which the three rivers 
flow into the sca, After much fruitless palaveying it was 
determined to leave the decision to chance, A couple of 
cocoa-nuts were tied together and taken some distance up 
the Salween and thrown into the water in the middle of the 
river, They went down bobbing gaily till they came to the 
place where the conflicting currents “of the Gyaing and the 
Attaran come in, and there they twirled and twisted about 
in an aggravating way until at last an eddy caught them, 
and, carrying them past the old lown of Martaban, decided 
for the Daye outlet, through which they were swept away to 
sea, ‘Thus the “ Ogre’s Isle” became British territory, and 
with it the little Hkatung-se Gyun. Nevertheless for many 
years water was still carried up to Mandalay for the thi’gyan 
daw gyi, till at last Pegu was annexed to the British crown, 
Then it seemed undignified to carry the sacred water, not 
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only from the stranger's land, but so many miles through 
alicn waters, and so it was necessary to seek for another 
place, Where could a better be found than the mighty 
Lrrawaddy itself? Accordingly from then on till there ceased 
to be a king of Burma, the necessary amount was drawn 
from the centre of the river by the Ye-kyi-wun, a minister 
specially appointed for that purpose. 

As in so many other cases the amenities of the thigyan 
pwe have led to the extorling of money, In the good old 
days, and in the country districts still, it was the practice for 
benevolent people to keep open house, and give food and 
dainties to all passers-by, with tca and flavoured drinks, 
cheroots and betel for those that preferred them, To lighten 
the expense, contributions, called ktbo, were invited from 
friends and neighbours, and out of this has sprung the system 
of blackmail prevalent in Rangoon. A beyy of girls go inte 
an Englishman's house and sprinkle him with lavender-water, 
or the moss-rose bouquet, so much in favour with Burmese 
belles, After a little badinage, they produce plain water, and 
threaten further operations unless something is given them. 
This they usually get, and if Englishmen complain of shame- 
less extortion it is thelr own fault, ‘The fair speculators are not 
such as any respectable girl would care to be seen with, and 
the prettinesses with scents are no more national than the 
scents are themselves, A provincial benuty would infinitely 
prefer a good honest ducking with vulgar water to the 
mawkish sentimentality of eau de Cologne, Some of the 
results of superior civilisation are very undesirable, 

On the final day of the feast a gun is fired al noon to 
signalise the ascent of the thi’gya min to his happy realms 
again, and then all is Over, ‘The squirts are daid by for 
another year; clothes are hung up to dry, and nothing 
remains but to wait and see whether the pdnnas are more 
successful than usual in their prognostications for the year, 

The, origin of the custom is no doubt the rain-making, 
described by Professor J. G. Frazer in Zhe Golden Rough, but 
the Burmese explain it by a legend. The thi’gya min had a 
bel with a rivafand the loser lost his head. This could not 
be allowed to be defiled by touching the ground, so it was 
caught by a daughter of Natdewas, Seven of them take it 
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in turn to hold the head, and when the head passes from 
one goddess to another the New Year begins, The head is 
burning hot, and has to be cooled with pouring on of water. 
This is recalled by the splashing of one’s neighbour with 
water at the New Year time, 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
A BOAT-RACK 


It is four o'clock in the afternoon, and the sun is still heat- 
ing down fiercely on the mile and a half broad stretch of 
water which extends far above and below Myanaunp, But 
the whole population of the town, and excifed family parties 
from a score of villages round about, are gathered on the 
banks of the Irrawaddy, and bustle about repardicss of the 
heat. Girls with flowers in their hair, and the brightest of 
dainty sill handkerchiefs floating over their dazzling white 
jackets ; their costly skirls trailing on the halfmuddy, half- 
dusty grass, and the long loops of their dalizan necklaces 
swinging about on their bosoms, hurry hither and thither 
with unwonted activity, regardless of the detriment lo the 
fragrant yellow cosmetic on thelr cheeks and necks, and 
heediess of the occasional remonstrances of the guardian 
duennas, hatdly less excited than themselves, Young men, 
ordinarily scrupulous as lo the jaunty set of their flowered 
turbans, and the carefully-arranged folds of thelr hundred 
or two-hundred rupee waistcloths, now rash backwards and 
forwards, apparently ainglessly, their paung-baungs twisted 
on anyhow, or hanging loose round their necks, and the 
cherished paso girded up tightly round their loins, reckless 
of creases; while they have not a word to say, or even a 
glance to throw, at the fairest of the country's daughters, 
Staid old men are gathered together in knots, all talking 
together at the pitch of their voices, and jingling bags of 
rupecs in one afiother's faces ; every now and then one group 
rushing off 10 another and swelling loud talk into shouting, 
in a fashion of which you would not have believed the 
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phlbeenalie old ne capable, if you had seen them 
three days ago, Tverywhere is bustle and excitement and 
anticipation, Iiven the township policemen have lost their 
ordinary official swagger, and are engaged in cager converse 
with individuals who, in ordinary times, command their 
attention in quite a different way. 

There is very good reason for it. The full moon of 
Thadingyut is past; it is well on in October, and it is the 
time of the boat-races, Tor weeks past the Myanaung boat 
has been spurting up and down the long straight reach, or 
having a heavy training paddle to Akauktaung and back 
again, and now at last the great day has come. Myanaung 
has challenged Thénkwa, hitherto the unconquer ed champions 
of all the low country, and the race, in best-and-best boats, 
is to come off this afternoon, The down-river men with 
their boat, and pfetty nearly the entire body of their fellow- 
villagers, arrived last night, and none except the privileged 
have seen anything of them yet, to enable them to judge 
whether they are in as fine form as they were last ycar 
when they rowed the Bassein boat to a standstill, No 
wonder there is excitement, for Myanaung is but a young 
subdivision, spruig up since the English occupation, with 
no speciality for paddlers, and Thonkwa cherishes a name 
for prowess on the river from far back in the old Burmese 
days. 

But suddenly there is a lull in the buzz of talk, and every 
oye is directed up the river, The boats have started for the 
preliminary row over the course, It fs necessary to pro- 
pitiate the guardian spirits of the river, and the votive offer- 
ings are therefore to be made. At the stem of each boat 
crouches a man holding with outstretched arms a bunch of 
plantains, some cooked rice, flowers, and betel, for the saoth- 
ing of the water-kelpic. This precaution must on no account 
be omitted, Who knows what disaster might not otherwise 
happen? The flouted nat might upset the craft with a flip 
of his finger, or cling to the keelson of the boat and tire to 
nothing the sinews of the brawnicst arms, ‘Qherefore goodly 
alms are given, so that all may rest with the prowess of the 
rival crews. ‘This breather serves also another purpose, It 
enables the spectators to have a final view of the antagonists, 
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and to lay thelr last rupee or not on their champions according 
as their'judgment or loyalty bids them. Nota man of them 
will back the cnemy’s boat. [f they have not supreme con- 
fidence in the superiority of their representatives, they simply 
refrain from stalking al] they possess, But in all the vast 
crowd there is not a man who has not a money interest 
of some kind in the race. There is U On, the district 
magistrate, in the “grand stand”—~a primitive erection run 
up in half an hour with some sticks and bamboo matting ; 
he is a Thénkwa man by birth himself, but nothing will 
persuade him to back the fishing village against the sub- 
division over which he now rules. Why, he has practically 
built and furnished ‘all the money for the Daungsalpyan 
himself, The water-craft which he learnt in his native place 
has only prompted him to hang with grouter loving care 
over the lines of the boat when it was builéling, and Ba Tu, 
his eldest son, wiclds the steering paddle in the Peacock, 
the pride of Myanaung. Now the old gentleman-—he pulled 
a good oar himself twenty years ago for the very town he 
now longs to beat—-moves about uncasily, gets up and sits 
down, winds and unwinds his white pawldn, and can hardly 
refrain from shouting out, for the Peacodls is just passing, 
and Ba Tu gives a yell and flourishes his paddle, and there ix 
a great shout of “ Yauk-kya l” from the Myanauny partisans, 
Yauk-kya, or yaul-kya ba-tha, means simply “man” or 
“man, the gon of his father,” but it is a defiant challenge, 
or an inspiriting cheer to the Burmese, They are a fine, 
strong-looking lot, the Myanaung crew, perhaps a little too 
fleshy, and therefore possibly deficient in’ staying: power, 
but all young, and worked up to a state of nearly frantic 
enthusiasm by the presence of their sweethearts and the 
momentous duty that rests upon them. Their weather- 
beaten old trainer paddles alongside of them ina lille canos, 
and begs them to be calm at the heginning and not rush 
themselves out at the start, ‘Lhe boat is a beauty, and does 
credit to the old magistrate in the sweeping curves of its 
lines. Low and as light as skilled hands can make it, it 
draws only a few inches of water, and docs not rise much 
more than a foot above the surface. So thin are the sides 
that the boat is tourniquelted together with twisted wire 
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and bamboo, and the seats themsclycs serve more to stiffen 
it and prevent a wrench from doing any harm, than as 
conveniences for the paddlers, There are twenty-four of a 
crew all told, and the boat is fifty fect long, It is painted 
all black, save at the bow, where there is a brilliant representa- 
tion of the peacock, from which it takes its name, At the 
end they come with a great spurt, shouting and bending to 
each stroke, and another great yell rises from the bank to 
assure them of the approval of their townsmen. 

A length or two behind them comes the Thénkwa boat, 
paddling along composedly to the time of their celebrated 
rowing song, a mysterious, gusty air that has suggestions of 
the swirl of the river eddies and the sustie of the wind in the 
tall kaing-grass that lines their native erceks, in its varying 
measure, It comes over the water gently cnough now, but 
many is the lige it has swelled like a hurricane-blast and 
Jeft the opposing boat foolishly as if it were at anchor, The 
Thénkwa crew are as different as possible in appearance 
from their robust young rivals, There is probably not a 
man under thirty among them, but there is not a superfluous 
ounce in all the wiry twenty-four, Iivery thew is tough as 
whip-cord, with Jong struggles against the rush of the current 
in the Mooded creeks; every face and arm and shoulder is 
deep brown with exposure to the wind and the sun, for not 
a man among them hut is a fisherman, and thinks nothing 
of the wild squalis that sweep over the delta and raffle the 
swift current into a dangerous surge. No wonder they have 
an unbeaten record; and U &n fidgets about uncasily 
when the famous pé-nin of the Thénkwa boat salutes him 
obsequiously as the boat sweeps up. 

No one knows how old Ko Kya-gyi is. His withered 
face and shrunken body suggest that it is time he was giving 
up fishing and endeavouring by assiduous piety to get his 
balance of kan somewhat more on the right side towards 
another existence, but he is tough as buffalo hide still, and 
no man in all Burma has a greater name than the ever- 
victorious Thénkwa steersman. None like him to keep a 
boat straight in the conflicting eddies tha? have thrown out 
many an apparently conquering boat; none like him to 
gauge the strength of his crew and spurt just at the right 
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moment! From start to finish he has all his wits about him, 
and the stem of the boat is full on the winning-post all the 
time, Four years ago, when the Waing men seemed to be 
carrying all before them, it was Kya-gyi’s generalship that 
won the day, Therefore the Myanaung magistrate is a 
little disconcerted at the homage paid him by his old rowing 
mentor, but none the less he puts on another hundred rupecs 
with a Thénkwa lugyi who comes up al the moment. 
The Thénkwa men come with a bit of pace just at the 
finish too, and with a he-la, In-la, yauk-kya, ba-tha, he, 
dash past the winning-post, 

This winning-post is not such as is used in English boat- 
racing, A. boat is moored right out in the current with ils 
head {o the stream, At right angles to its length a long 
hollow bamboo stretches across the bows, and through this is 
passed a rattan, the end projecting an inch or two beyond 
the mouth of the tube at both sides, The contesting boats 
have cach their own side and keep their own water, and the 
bow-paddler rises and snatches at this pan as the boat whisks 
past. It thus becomes a sign and proof of victory and is 
planted in the bows of the winner, Not a litthe skill is 
wanted on the part of both the man at the bew and the 
man at the stern, The former has to be sure in the eye 
and quick of hand, and the latter must take especial care 
to bring the boat past at the proper distance, It iy not 
so very simple a matter to pull out the long cane at the 
terrific pace with which the boats come up, and the pan 
must be carried off to ensure the verdict. Sometimes both 
men scive it at once, and then they are almost certainly 
swept out of the boat, and as a rule both lose the rattan, 
Then it is a thaye pwe, A dead heat. But if one has the 
pluck and presence of mind to stick to il, then his boat 
has won, 

Now the offerings have been made and the boats turned 
round, no very casy matter in the swift current with their 
great length, But it is effected dexterously enough. The 
Myanaung boat paddies up to the winning-post and young 
Aung Zan tries the pan to see that it runs smoothly in the 
bamboo, and Ko Kya-gyi swings in the stern of the 
Thénpanhla—the Three Fair Jlowers, as the Thonkwa 
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boat is called——to make sure that his man ‘will have his 
proper amount of cane to grasp at. Then both boats get 
under the bank to avoid the force of the current, and paddle 
Icisurcly up to the starting-point, a mile or a mile and a half 
up the river, 

The din and bustle on the bank now become greater 
than ever, Every one is talking and stating his views as 
to the result of the race, and nobody is listening to him. 
Betting goes on freely, and the chink of rupecs is heard per- 
petually, It is announced that the sporting English extra 
asaistant-commissioner from the divisional town has given as 
his opinion that “the fishermen) will win ; they are in better 
condition and cooler-headed than théir opponents, and will 
win at the finish, ‘Theie is a minute’s dejection at this, and 
then it is all effaced by the discovery that the Chinese store 
keepers have pw their “bottom dollars” on the home boat, 
That is good news, for the Tayék is a good judge of any- 
thing that can be betted about, and it is very seldom that he 
drops money. So the talk goes on till the last coin is staked. 
Welshers have not yet been introduced into Burma, and 
there is now nothing to be done but relieve one’s feelings in 
talk, and puff furiously at big cheroots, with an occasional 
rush into the water to sce how far the boats have got up. 
Old U &n tries to tall to the young Lnglishman, but it is” 
no use, he can’t keep cither his mind or his eyes off the boat, 
and the Ayebaing improves the occasion by attempting a 
flirtation with the daughter of the house, But he might 
as well talk to the winds. She is far more excited than her 
father, and would be dancing about if it were not for the 
restraint of her old nurse, who is too blear-cyed and rheu- 
matic to be anything but ill-natured. 

But at last there is a hush and every eye is turned up 
the river. The boats are turning, and come drifling down 
to the starting-place. There is a minute or two of backing 
and fussing about so as to get the boats straight and the 
bows level, and then, with a loud shout, they are off to a 
start by mutual consent. A roar of pent-up excitement 
comes from the crowd all the way down the banks to the 
grand stand and then swings back again like a wave on the 
flat sea-gand. Served by their magnificent boat and their 
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younger strength, the Myanaung crew jump off with the 
lead and continue to draw away until half-way down the 
course, where they are clear and have a bit of daylight to 
spare. The backers of the Peacock are wild with triumph, 
and already sce victory before them, but the hdnkwa 
party are perfectly composed and declare that things could 
not be going better, Quarter of a mile from home old Ko 
Kya-gyi lets out a yell, and though there is no apparent 
quickening of the stroke, the gap, which for the last few 
hundred yards has remained unaltered, suddenly disappears, 
and the Thdnpanhla creeps steadily up the Peacock’s 
thwart, and at last Aung Zan, the Myanaung bow, aces the 
enemy’s boat for the “first time since the start, and a few 
seconds later the rival bow is level with him, and the nose 
of the Three Tair Mowers shows in front to the length of its 
figure-head, The noise on the bank is simply deafening, 
Incoherent shouts of despair and encouragement and delight 
burst from every throat; old women tear down their scanty 
hair and work with their arms as if they themselves were in 
the race; girls rush to the water's edge heedless of the mud 
and splashing that will ruin their silken skirts for ever; 
young men and boys rush up to their necks in the water 
and yell with frenzied eagerness, for it is only a boat's length 
to the winning-post, and Thdnkwa leads by a foot Old 
U On ean stand it no longer, for the last minute he has 
been shaking all over as if he were ina palsy, and his tongue 
and throat are as parched as if they were choked with slack- 
lime, He rushes forward with his hands in the air and 
shrieks Yauk-kya in a key that cuts through the din like 
a steam whistle, Yauk-kya—the cry is taken up; Yaule- 
kya, ba-tha—cvery mother's son of you-ethe Daung, the 
Flower, swé le le; row for your lives; row for your un+ 
vanquished name ; and the two bows fling thelr paddles frou 
them and rise for the struggle. The wink of an eye toe 
soon and he will miss his grasp, the flick of a finger too late 
and there will be nothing to seize, A great hush falls on 
the vast crowd as if they were all stricken dead, and then 
both men disappear in the water, clutching apparently simul- 
tancously at the rattan. An agonising five seconds, and 
then Aung Zan comes to the surface brandishing on high 
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the pan; the Thénkwa bow felt the scratch of it on his 
palm as it disappeared through the tube. 

The seene that follows is beyond description, ‘The vic- 
torions crew spring up to dance, but the relief is inadequate. 
They can only escape frenzy by plunging into the river. 
U On tucks up his waistcloth and dances round in mad 
delight till his stiff old legs will bear him no longer, Pompous 
old lugyis caper and plunge and shout; younger men can 
only relicve their feclings by flinging themselves in the 
pools on the bank and rolling about wildly in the mud; 
girls, who at ordinary times would hardly dare to raise their 
eyes to look about them, dance and shout in ecstasy, and 
their marricd guardians join in the rout, Bands from a 
dozen villages round about strike up, but the professional 
dancers who came to perform in honour of the victors are 
fain to fool of while their intended audience go through 
unpremeditated figures, It always scems marvellous how 
the people ever get gravity of demeanour again after a great 
boat-race. 

The contest is technically not over yct. It is a hle- 
pyaung lu-pyaung, that is to say, the crews have now to 
change boats, ‘The Thoénkwa men take the Daungsatpyan, 
and the home crew man the Three Fair lowers, But to 
all intents and purposes the victory has been won, and the 
home representatives are the conquerors, The two boats 
paddle up again, and the fishermen go right away and win 
with the most consummate dase, This sets money matters 
on a more comfortable footing, but the Myanaung people 
are not a whit disconcerted, They won the real race, that 
in which cach crew rowed in its,own boat, and they receive 
the arguments of the Thénkwa contingent with the most 
self-satisfied composure, The record of the champions has 
been broken, and the veteran Ko Kya-gyi has at last sat 
in a losing boat. 

A general adjournment is made back to the town, The 
country people have all come in their bullock waggons, and 
these are drawn up in comfortable placgs under the trees. 
The victorious crew go in procession up and down the main 
slreet, preceded by bands and every one In the place who 
can dance, Ieasting is general, and then all move off to 
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the plays, of which there are three or four, while some un 
weatied spirits can only find relief for their exultant triumph 
in yein dances and irresponsible performances of their own, 
Till dawn of day the revelry gocs on, but there is nothing 
like drunkenness, It is exceedingly seldom that you see a 
drunken Burman out of Rangoon, where they claim to be 
Europeanised, For a couple of days the excitement lasts, 
and then the strangers wend their way homewards, and the 
township calms down to its usual quict, But for years the 
great event will be talked of at the local feasts, and the Yein 
choruses of three or four generations will tell of the gallant 
struggle when the Daungsatpyan beat the Thénpanhla and 
broke the long supremacy of the Thdnkwa rowers, 

It is a great pity that these old contests are not kepl up 
with the spirit that used to characterise them. In 1879 the 
then Chief Commissioner of British Burnta, Mr, Rivers 
Thompson, believing that they led to unrestrained and 
dangerous gambling, issued an order forbidding all govern= 
ment officials to have anything to do with them, and advising 
that great races should be discouraged as much as possible, 
This policy was continued by Mr, Aitchison (late Sir 
Charles), and there seemed some danger {hat the art of 
making fine racing-boats would be lost, while all the fun and 
jollity of the old ye-pwd, kOn-pwd, land and water sports, 
were put an end to, without any decrease in the amount of 
gambling. ‘The habit is as cngrained with the Burman as 
with the Chinaman, and if there are no boal-races to bet on 
there are lots of other things, from pony matches to gdn« 
nyin-to, on which sporting votaries might stake thoir money. 
There were still local matches between adjacent villages held, 
but they were but a sorry imitation of the old festivals, and 
have unfortunately Iced to the unpleasant speculations of the 
West being introduced, * Barneyings,” in-and-out rowing, 
and all the unlovely customs of Western professionalism 
have sprung up as a consequence of the depradation of 
the old manly sport. Sir Charles Bernard, who was an 
ardent athlete himself, did a good deal towards reviving 
boat-racing, Sports have been held on the Great Royal 
Lake al Rangoon, it may be hoped only as a pretim- 
inary measure to the encouragement of longer contests on 
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the great rivers again, The surest way of pulling an end 
to “roping” and false rowing with the object of mere money 
gan, is to reintroduce the old honest, enthusiastic rivalry. 
Where every cower fecls that the name of his village depends 
upon the prowess of his arm, there will be no “sugaring " 
and ignobly waiting, in Sheffield handicap fashion, to “have 
their heads loose,” 

All the races in the low country are rowed in hlaw hle, 
or hlaw laung, that is to say, in paddle-boats. Up country 
there are frequently contests in hkap hie, “ pull-away boats,” 
rowed with oars, but even there the national paddle pre- 
dominates, It may be mentioned that the coast men are 
by far the better rowers, In the Mandalay October races 
in 1881, a scratch Bassein boat challenged all comers, and 
was victorious in every match, 

There are a varicly of boats, mostly, however, made on 
the same model, of which the launggo is the type. This is 
simply a canoe hollowed out of the trunk of a tree, the 
sides of which are drawn out by chairing and inserting 
wedges; then the boat-builder chips out the centre, The 
laungsal is only a little larger and more commodious, plank 
sides being addgd to the solid keel, if it may be so called, 
The huge hnaw, or rice-boats, are made in the same fashion, 

Of a different style are the pein-gaw, huge, ungainly, 
barge-like things, used principally at Yenangyaung for 
carrying oil, Along the sides, projecting over the beams of 
the boal, and reaching aft to the house raised off the quarter. 
deck, are tagin, a sort of platform for the polers to walk 
backwards and forwards on. Pihn-gaw keep mostly in 
shallow water, so that their ungainly weight may be moved 
along by poles, which is much quicker and less laborious 
work than rowing. 

Barring exceptionally fine racing-boats, the hlawkadaw, 
or hlawga, the king's despatch boats, were the finest speci- 
mens of boat-building, They were gilt all over, even to the 
kat-tat, or paddles, and the stern rose high up in the air for 
the accommodation of the steerer, The express boats, or 
hpaungpaw, had usnally a representation of the kalawaik, 
the carrying bird of Vishnu and national emblem of the 
Burmese, on the bows, and had often as many as sixty 
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paddlers, Down stream they went faster than a steamer ; 
but they are never scen nowadays, 

In the Rangoon Boat Club regattas on the Royal Likes, 
a British four usually rows a Burmese ten lo fourteen paddle- 
boat. Honours are fairly casy with perhaps a balance in 
favour of the paddlers, who always get off at practically 
top speed, 

The Intha leg rowers of the Yawnghwe Lake in the 
Southern Shan States, when they row in their own boats, 
scem likely always to beat even the best picked Burman 
crews, 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
CHESS 


I po not say that the Burmese invented chess, cither for the 
world or themselves, As latter-day English dramatists 
“adapt” from the lrench, so Burmese play-writers steal from 
the Findoos, ant possibly the game of chess was got in the 
same way. But there is a considerable diversity in one 
respect. ‘Che plays are rendered into Burmese with a stupid 
fidelity, The says do not even take the trouble of altering 
the names of men and places, and the only difference in the 
pieces is that the lubyets, and occasionally even the actors of 
higher parts, introduce “ pag ” of a comic and local description 
to satisfy the national demand for fun and frolic, and to carry 
down the prosiness of the staid Hindoo, Chess may have 
been taken over in a similar way, and altered after the same 
fashion. I remember once, indeed, hearing an enthusiastic 
player in Rangoon claim the invention of the ‘game for an 
ancient ‘Talaing queen. She was passionately fond of her 
lord ; he was equally fond of fighting ; and to keep him by 
her, and at the same time out of the dangers of the wars, she 
invented the game of chess, The*story has a certain pathos 
about it, and it would be pleasant to believe it true; but I 
hever came across any other Burman who had ever heard 
the story, and am afraid the old sliduyin player was 
romaneing. But if the Burmans did take the first notion 
from India, they have greatly altered the game, and not less 
improved than altered it 

It is generally believed that it is to he Hindoos that 
the world owes this most purely intellectual of games. Sir 
William Jones was quite positive on the point, and quotes 
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from the Bhawishya Puran, ‘This seems all the more 
mysterious when he proceeds : “The beautifid simplicity and 
extreme perfection of the game, as it is commonly played in 
Europe and Asia, convinces me that it was Invented by one 
effort of some great genius; not completed by gradual 
improvements, but formed, to use the phrase of Italian 
writers, by the first intention.” But the European game is 
as different from the old Hindoo as the Burmese is fram 
either, The Sanskrit name was cha-tur-anga-—literally, the 
four members of an army: elephants, horses, chariots, and 
foot-soldiers, But the Hindoo game had four armies on the 
board ; yellow and black against green and red, Hach army 
had a corner of the beard to itself, and there were usually 
four players, One of the allied armies on either side atlacked 
the immediately opposed force in flank, and therefore had an 
immense advantage at the start, Morcover, the allies were 
never stue of one another, [t was allowed, and even recom. 
mended, to indulge in treachery, The black king might, 
in the heat of battle, attack and depose his yellow friend, 
uniting the two armies under himself against the green 
and red foe. Towever consonant this might be with the 
national character, it can hardly be claiined as a special 
beauty in the game, A ship, or boal, also figured somewhat 
mysteriously in the warfare. Moreover, the rule that the 
piece to be moved was determined by a throw of the dive, by 
stil] further complicating the game, virlually rnined all 
scientific play, and robbed it of more than half of ity interest 
as an exercise of purely intellectual skill When a cingue 
was thrown, the king or a pawn had to be moved; when a 
quarte, the elephant; a trois, the horse; a dex, the boat. 
With such a method it was impossible to forecast the game 
—or, in fact, to work on any leading idea at all, Neverlhe- 
less, the [indoo game is undoubledly very ancient, and has 
certainly the oldest history of any known form of chess, It 
is alluded to in the most ancicnt law-books, The wife of 
Ravan, King of Lunka (Ceylon), is said to have invented it 
to amuse her spouse with the image of field war while his 
capital was besiezed, 5000 years ago, by Rama, with his 
wild hordes of barbarian mountaineers, derisively called 
monkeys, or satyrs, in the great Indian epic, The ITindoo 
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game, then, if it really be the first idea, has been no less 
altered by us than by the Burmans, as well as by the 
Persians. 

The Burmese arrangement of the pieces differs entirely 
from the TIlindoo, though we may, perhaps, imagine a 
reminiscence of the four armics in the arrangement of the 
pawns, The pieces are as follows :— 


1. Minsone king. 

a Sikké= one lieutenant. 
general. 

3. Viltiiss two war-chariots, 

4. Sin lwo elephants. 

§ Myinzs two horsemen. 

6, N& -elght pawns, or foot- 
saldicra, 





The king has the same moves as in the English game, 
but cannot “castle” — Sikke can move diagonally in advance, 
or velroprads one square ata time, The yiltis have the 
same power as the English caslle or rook, ‘Tho sins have 
five moves, one square al a time- one direct forward, two 
diagonally forward, and two diagonally backwards. An 
elephant cannot wall straight backwards, nor can he go side- 
ways, ‘The myins have precisely the same power as the 
English knight, ‘The pawns act inthe same way as in the 
English game, except that in the initial move they can only 
advanee one square, "They may become sikké, in the event 
of that plece being taken, by advancing to the diagonal line 
which stretches across the board. When, however, the pawn 
replaces the dead leader, he is not allowed to remain on the 
square where he gained the distinction, [He must be placed 
ax one of the eight surrounding checks, al the player's 
option, and therefore often falls a victim to his new-gained 
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‘Tron the Q2s pawn to the Qs R’s pawn, Ube né are 
placed on the third square. rom the IK’s pawn to the K's 
R’s pawn, they are placed on the fourth square in clirect 

_ éhelon, The first move, therefore, takes a pawn, The 
pieces may be arranged behind the pawns according to fincy 
or judgment, The formation represented in the figure ts 
considered the best among Rangoon players. 

Wither player, however, may adopt another line of battle, 
He may strengthen either wing, or expose the king, according 
as he estimates his opponent's abilitics, or the peculiarities of 
his play. In some respects this may be done in such a way 
as to be tantamount to giving a picec to an inferlor player, 
The pawns, however, “never vary in position, = The hoard is 
a huge thing like an enlarged foot-stool, or a tea-table with 
rudimentary legs, the players squatting on mats. ‘There is 
always heavy betting on the games; and when a famous 
player comes in from the district or over from Maulmein to 
measure strength with the Rangoon cracks, the excitement is 
wonderful, and often furnishes occasion for free fights, such 
as the Burmese, in their sturdy, hot-blooded way, delight in 
as much as any schoolboy or devotee ea Lown-tnd-gown 
rows, 

The Burmese game, as well én the names and powers 
of the pieces as in the liberty of individual arrangement, fs 
thus, it will be allowed, much more like a real battle than 

“any other- recognised form. The elephant jis particularly 
well calculated for defending the king where he ia most 
vulnerable, 

War-chariots are decidedly more apprapriate ta active 
warfare than castles, [udeed the Briton must acknowledge 
that the English nomenclature is bad. ‘There was a time 
certainly when bishops used to buckle on their armour, and 
charge across the field of fight; but their disestablishment 
in that way came about long before the day of Mr, Miall. 
Boadiceas and Shan amazon leaders are too rare nowadays 
to have queens carcering about the board as a reyulary thing, 
dealing slaughjer for their less nimble spouses. ‘The Burmese 
general has powers sufficient to elevate him above hig men, 
and is yet not so loftily supreme as the mail-elad knights of 
romance ; while if he is laid low, iis not ton vielent a change 
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for the gallant foot-soldier who may win the marshal’s baton. 
On the whole, the Burmese game is undeniably a good one; 
far superior to the Hindoo, or the Persian, though possibly 
not requiring the skill and calculation of the European form, 

It may perhaps be said that the Burmese would be 
more likely to get their game from their Mongolian relations 
than from the Hindoos, This is historically improbable, and 
a comparison of the games bears out the belief ~The Chinese, 
as usual, claim for themselves priority in the discovery of 
the game, Unfortunately, however, they fix a date when 
it was invented, and this is long after the time when the 
Aryan game is first spoken of. ‘Three hundred and seventy 
years after Confucius (8c. 174), Hung Ko-chi sent a warlike 
expedition into the Shensi country, under a mandarin called 
Nem Sing, After one successful campaign, the troops went 
into winter quarteys. Shensi lies in the north-west, and the 
weather was very cold; and the soldicrs thought of their 
families, and wanted to go home, Hem Sing, who wasa great 
military genius, invented the game of chess to occupy their 
minds and foster their military ardour. The soldicrs were 
so delighted with it that they forgot the inclemency of the 
weather, and their wives and children at home, in the excite- 
ment of the new game, So the winter passed away, and in 
the spring-time [Tem Sing took the field again and conquered 
the entire province, in consequence of which Hung Ko.-chi 
assumed the title of lémperor, and chess was held in the - 
greatest reverence ever after. So says the book of Chinese 
Annals, : 

The Chinese yame fs a very odd onc, The pieces are 
played, not on the squares, but on the lines, I should have 
mentioned before that in none of the’ Easlern games are the 
squares differently coloured. Midway between the opposed 
forces flows a river. The king on either side is shut up 
inside a fortress, out of which he cannot move, but can shift 
about from one side to the other as much as he pleases. On 
either side of the fortress are two princes, his sons, who are 
equally bound to stick to the side assigned to them. There 
are a couple offclephants in cither army, Which, however, 
belng very heavy, cannot cross the slender plank-bridge 
thrown over the stream for the passage of the other troops, 
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They therefore remain on the defensive, There are also 
picees called pau—bombardiers or rocket-men ~-with curious 
powers, They can move the whole length of the board, in 
the fashion of the castle, [fan adversary's plece intervenes, 
they can take the pawn or piece immediately behind it, but 
cannot kill direct. Students of the Persian game will be 
reminded of the power of their elephant? It will be seen 
from this cursory description that the Burmans can hardly 
owe their game to the Chinese. Shin Gaulama sent us 
Buddhism from “ the Middle Country” ;' it is possible that 
the game of chess came from India also. But if so, while 
Burmese Buddhism has hardly changed at all, and remains 
much more like the ‘original teachings of the Master than 
the faiths of Ceylon, Nepaul, and Thibel, the game of chess 
has been greatly altered, and I think I may venture to say 
vastly improved. ° 


' Myizimadetha, not the * Middle Kingdom” of the Chinese. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
GAMES 


A very favourite game with Burmans of all ages is the 
gOonnyinto pw, The name is very suggestive. G6on or 
hkén means to jump, and nyin is to deny or bluster, and 
there is no doubt of the fitness of the implication, A more 
nolsy and contentious game, not even omitting the uproari- 
ousness of the English cnormities known as grab or pit, it 
would be difficult to find. Most writers on Burma have 
passed over gonnyinwaing lightly, as a simple, harmless, 
children’s game, It would be well if it were only that, 
though the monks at the pdngyi kyaung often sally forth 
in great wrath (most dangerous for their future state), and 
armed with a stout bamboo, to pul a stop lo the clamorous 
Wisputes of the schoolboys over thelr seeds, But the police 
officers would tell a very different tale. Grown-up men play 
also, the quarrels sometimes end in assault and seurder, and 
always in reckless gambling, Beinshu, opium-caters, who 
with all respectable Burmans stand for types of iniquity, 
a kind of epitome of vice, often have as much as two or 
three hundred rupees on a single game, and the results of 
unrestrained gambling are best known to civilised people 
who frequent Monte Carlo. Consequently the police keep 
a sharp eye on grown-up gonnyinto players, and if a party 
is caught, they are all punished heavily for gambling, the 
daing, or keeper of the ground, being fined heaviest of all, 
For there are regular alleys kept for the purpose, the daing, 
or proprictor, carefully smoothing the ground, moistening 
it delicately in the hot weather, and keeping it from getting 
sodden during the monsoon. He charges his customers a 
small fee for the right to play, usually an anna in the rupee, 
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keeps a supply of seeds ready, and acts as umpire in cases 
of doubt, or when a tic has to be played off 

The game is played with the sceds of a huge creeper, 
the Lintada Pursetha, whose pods are five fect long and 
six inches broad, and the beans are Jarge flat things, about 
an inch in diameter, and shaped like a lily or lotus leat, or 
the flattened-out gizzard of a fowl. They are made to stand 
on the stalk side, flat face foremost, a little more than a 
diameter apart in a long row, and the object of the player 
is, as in bowls and nincpins, to knock down as many as 
possible, The players use seeds called do, exactly similar 
to those they aim at, or occasionally iron rings, and the dis« 
tance from which they do so is agreed upon beforehand, but 
is never less than five ov six yards. ‘The do is spun away in 
crossbow fashion from the forefinger of the left hand, drawa 
back by the thumb and finger of the right, As the seeds 
aimed at are all in a line, there is plenty of room for sleill in 
the way of putting a heavy bias on, as well as in the by po 
means easy matter of preventing the bean from jumping tp 
and missing allogether, Some old players have a wonderful 
knack of getting a slrong parabolic curve on, which succeeds 
in levelling a great part of the line, ‘The difficulty of the 
thing cannot be realised till one has made an atlempt one’s 
self, and the result of a few experiments is usually greatly to 
raise the estimation of gdnnyinto as a gaine of skill. 

Theree are a great many ways of playing it.  Jfirst, it 
may be premised that the ordinary value of a seed ia two 
annas, about threepence—that at any rate is the price usually 
charged by the daing, who always has « great supply of them. 
Having got his seeds, she player puts down as many as he , 
pleases in the row, five perhaps or len, There is usnally a 
preliminary dispute about some one who has not put down 
so many as the others, yet claims an equal chance of winning 
in the game. ‘These quarrels, after having been noisily fought 
for a quarter of an hour or so, ave referred to the decision of 
the ground keeper, who settles the matter off-hand, seldont 
knocking a man out as long as he is sure that he has no 
more seeds to stake, Then it has to be sattled who is to 
have first shot, naturally among good players a very con 
siderable advantage. This is stile by a preliminary 
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tournament for the best of one or three shots, the players 
following one another in the order of their success in the 
trial, Then it is settled how the game is lo be played. 
Sometimes it is the obvious, clementary way of cach man 
taking the seeds he knocks down, sometimes it resolves itself 
into a contest for everything staked, the man who knocks 
down most taking all the seeds, There are of course numer- 
ous bets, bul they are more frequently disposed in backing 
one player against another than in selecting a single in-. 
dividual as the probable eventual winner. 

This method, however, of endeavouring to knock down 
the greatest number of seeds, which {ts of course the com- 
monest. with children, is not so much affected by grown-up 
gamblers as other elaborations of the game. A favourite 
form is that called ngalet ngaldn, where the object is, in 
five shots to knock down five seeds, neither more nor less, 
This is not so easy as it might seem, for the sceds are not 
like marbles, and it is hardly less difficult to make them go 
‘perfectly straight than it is to put on the proper “side.” 
Most men try to knock down all five at their first attempt, 
and then Jet their remaining seeds go anyhow. Veterans, 
however, (declare, (hat the safest way is to knock down the 
fifth from the end of the line with your first shot, It then 
lies as a kind of barrier to prevent the other four, when 
knocked down, from rolling about and upsetting more than 
the proper number. ‘The seeds when hit hard ceitainly have 
very eccentric methods of spinning and wobbling about. If 
there are tes, the men of course play off, and the winner 
takes the whole pool, if the collection of sceds may be so 
called, The best play is almost always seen in these ngalet 
ngalon contests, The children’s fotm, that of knocking down 
{he greatest number in one or three shots, is called pwet-tha, 
and is cartainly the commonest, except with the avowed 
gamblers. There are besides these two main forms many 
other variations occasionally introduced, the commonest being 
daungpyit and pedan. In the former the seeds are placed 
in the usual line, but all except the centre are lylng on their 
sides, The players stand much farther away, and the object 
is to hit the sced standing up. Any one who docs so carrics 
off all. If one of those lying down is hit, the seeds from it 
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to the extremity of the line are taken, In pedan the seeds 
are placed in a big circle, Some one seed, cither at one of 
the sides or at the back, is fixed upon to be hit. Any one 
who docs so takes all, but if any other seed is knocked over 
you have to pay forfeit, and add one to the circle, This is, 
perhaps, the most outrageously noisy form of all, and, like 
the daungpyilt, is very scldom played by any but children, 

The daing or ground keeper's services are constantly 
being called for. A long-armed man is accused of deliver- 
ing too far forward ; some ona ‘has got an exceptionally hig 
do to aim with; one of the seeds knocked over docs not 
fall down flat, but leans up against another ; somehody hits 
a sced already knocked down by somebody else, and by 
means of it manages to level some of those left standing, 
though his own seed never touches them; cases of this ind 
are always cropping up and beinge referred to the umpire 
amidst bolstcrous statements and precedents referred to by 
everybody present, for the betting spectators are often more 
deeply interested in the matter than the actual players. 
Then the police burst in and carty them all off to the 
lock-up, and they are duly fined for gambling, and English 
residents who look upon génnyinto as only an clementiry 
kind of marbles are astonished that people should get 
themselves into trouble for such a trifle, But for all chit, 
génnyinto, in its way, requires quite as much skill as cither 
bowls or curling, and judgment and delicacy of touch are 
quite as esschtial as in billiards, 

Curiously cnough, taking gOnnyinto for mere childishness, 
most foreigners look upon “ Burmese football” as a jyrame, 
This is certainly not the case in so far as a“ game” Isa 
siriving between one or ‘more competitors for supremacy, 
There are of course different degrees of proficiency, but one 
man cannot he pitted directly against another to see whe is 
the better player, as you do with two lawn tennis or racket 
players, Primarily chinlén, as it is called, is simply designed 
to exercise the body, to restore elasticity to the back and 
limbs cramped by silting, reading, or writing, or even by 
playing chess o¢ génnyinto, ‘The ball is composed of 
wicker-work, strips of rattan interwoven in hands so a9 
to leave a number of pentagonal holes, and is about four 
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inches, or a little less, in diameter. It is extremely light, 
and the object is to keep the ball as long as possible in the 
air without touching it with the hands, Thus a single 
individual may play it all by himself, or there may be a 
cirele of players who catch the ball as it comes round their 
way, keep it up as long as they can, until an ill-judged 
stroke sends it away from them to somebody else, who 
proceeds in a similar manner. To play it of course the 
feel must be without shoes and the waistcloth is tucked up 
close round the middle, so that the legs may be quite free. 
It is worth while watching a good player. Je starts ihe 
ball on his knee, knocking it up, and standing on one leg 
all the time, or perhaps rapidly changing the knee, Suddenly 
he sends it up high, catches it with a back stroke with the 
heel, repeated perhaps several times, Then he receives it 
on the knee again, gradually and gently reduces the force 
with which he strikes It, lets it slip down to the instep, and 
jerks it back and forwards between the top of the foot and 
the knee fora time, Then from the knee he sends it into 
the air again, clips it between his cheek and his shoulder ; 
then lets it run down the side to be caught up with a side 
stroke of the foot, or behind to be sent up by the heel, or 
forwards to be caught again by the knec. The last is the 
most difficult, hecause if hit too soon with the top af the 
thigh, the hall simply flics outwards, and cannot be saved 
from falling to the ground, while even in, catghing it with 
the knee, care must be taken to hit it gently, Another 
very difficult maneauvre is to jump into the air, catch the 
ball between the feel and jerk it up again before reaching 
the ground, Nasty tumbles are, the usual result of first 
attempls, A good player will keep the ball up until his 
strength gives way, and most Burmans, if they are not 
ambitious to attempt difficult strokes, can keap the chin- 
lén up a very fair time, But it is not casy all the same. 
No part of the arm must be used, and using the toes is also 
barred, though in any case, with them a stroke would almost 
inevitably prove a failure, Still though spectators may stand 
and look on, and the players may try to five one another 
difficult strokes, the skill displayed in negotiating which is 
always applauded, yel chinlén cannot be called a game, 
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any more than dancing the Highland Pling can, for judg- 
ment as to superiority in efther case must be a mere niatter 
of personal opinion, and cannot be governed hy hard and 
fast rules. 

These are practically the only outdoor uidtioial panies, 
Boxing is a very common institution, but there is no ordinary 
practice in the evenings, and when a let-pwé comes off it is 
a regular ceremony more resembling what would be called in 
Europe a match, or a tournament, than a game A good 
deal of agility and skill is shown, leaps into the air, and 
kicks with the bare fect, and violent upward knocks with 
the knee finding a place which would not be allowed by 
the “fancy.” The first drawing of blood decides a contest, 
however slight the injury may be. But boxfng is not common 
now. Among the Karens near Maulmein it is stil! regularly 
kept up, and no young man would be successful in his court. 
ing unless he had taken part on some occasion or other at a 
let-pwd. In Rangoon nowadays contests are of regular 
occurrence at feast times, but the displays are in sheds and 
entry money is charged, Elsewhere they are not often seen, 
and the rule that no women shall be present is always rigor 
ously kept, : 

What may be called indoor games are numerous and 
various. There is a game very much like the Maglish one 
known as Fox and Geese, ‘There are three big tiers, and 
eleven or sometimes twelve little ones, It is called legwat 
kya, and the object is for the big tigers (o hunt down on a 
draught board and eat the litle ones. Tf, however, the eubs 
can corner the big ones, and prevent them fram taking « 
leap, the latter have to succum)—starve to death in. fet, 
Another game called pasit, or chwe pyitthi, or anga pyit- 
thi is a steeplechase kind of arrangement, and is a favourite 
with children and simple country people, It is played on 
a board shaped and divided like that in the figure, 

Cowrics are used instead of dice, and the object is to 
complete the tour of the board as fast as possthle, and to 
take as many opponents as you can on the way. ‘hus if 
there were two laying, the first thrower would anter at a, 
and having reached 4, would conthiue fram a to ¢ fram ¢ to 
d, and soon, The second would commence at a alee, but 
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proceed first to ¢ thence to and so on, A third would 
start from é¢ towards / and a fourth in the remaining arm, 
The method is as follows, Six cowries (chwe) are taken 
in the hand and thrown into a plate or cup; if one falls 
upside down it is called st, and counts ten; two, called pa, 
scores two ; three, thon, is the same in value; four, le, equals 
four; five upside down, called tascit, scores twenty-five. When 





all are on their hacks, it is called baya, and counts twelve. 
When all six fall on their faces, chauk, and the value six, 
You have three throws to start with, and can only enter 
with a ten or a twenty-five; after entering you can have 
only one throw at a time, If you are lucky cnough, you 
may enter two or even three racers, but if you throw three 
tens running, or three twenty-fives consecutively, the hand 
is lost to you, you cannot enter even one, If you overtake 
an opponent and come on to the same square with him, 
you kill him and he has to go back to tfe starting-post, but 
only if you fall on the same square, and not if he is on one 
of the shaded squares, called poh or kyah, which are coloured 
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red or green on the board, In this latter case you lose your 
throw. The game is won by retuming home first, Thus 
the first player having rounded , comes dawn the middle 
course and finishes at 4; the second player at 2; the third at 
jand soon. Any number can play, and if there ace four, 
or more, and even numbers, partnerships are formed. When 
three or more play, it is called méthida. . 

The game is simple and harmless enough, and as there 
is little chance of gambling over it, pasit is but little in favour 
with people in the big towns, Ténbu lein, cheating with 
the weight of the lime used in betel-nut chewing, is much 
more to their taste. This lime, a litle of which is smeared 
on the leaf of the betel’vinc that wraps round the nut, is, 
if of fine quality, often sold by its weight in rnpecs, Two 
confederates arrange a speculation together. One of them 
picks out an cligible-looking bumpkin in the street, some 
rice-farmer, who has come in with his boat-load of paddy ; 
or a raftsman, who has brought down a lot of teak loga; ar 
a pious man come to worship at the pagoda, Tle gets into 
conversation with the intended vietim—asks him for a light 
for his cheroot, perhaps, and brings round the tall to tonbu, 
Then he says he has got a fine sample of it, and draws a 
packet out of his pocket. The unsuspecting taw-tha admires 
it and is asked how much he thinks Chere is, Ife pruesses 
three rupees weight, The speculator happens, singularly 
enough, to haye a little pair of scales in the folds of his 
waistcloth, The lime is duly weighed, and the countryman 
proves to be right—Burmans have a natural faculty for 
estimating by the eye. The scales and the lime ate put 
away, when up comes the confederate, who has heen loiter= 
ing about at a distance. Ee pretends to recognise a friend 
in our farmer, with his old-fashioned zig-zay paso and red» 
tanned face, After explanations he asks who his filend= - 
the maf with the tnbu—is, ‘The latter immediately intro- 
duces himself, produccs his lime again, and asks the new- 
comer how much he thinks there is, [He says right off, “ Two 
rupees weight”; our taw-tha breaks in, “No there isn't.” 
“ Bet you a-seit (a Quarter century, twenty-five rupees) there 
is” All Burmans love gambling, and the farmer straightway 
tables his pieces, thinking he has got rather a “soft” thing, 
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The scales come into use again, and the lime weighs two 
rupees-—-it is another packet, ‘That night the two rascals 
are drunk together, and the farmer makes an offering to the 
nats, persuaded that there is something supernatural in the 
matter, 

Pitch and toss is common enough in Rangoon now, as 
is also the threé-card trick, introductions of Western industry, 
Pitch and toss is called myauk pan—myauk is the lion and 
unicorn on the old “Jan Kumpani’s” coin, while the pan, 
the “flower,” is the laurel wreath on the other side, Two 
rupees or pice are spun, and the bystanders call, Onc says 
two tails, and if they turn up, he wins double his stake; 
similarly if he is equally fortunate’ as to his guess of two 
heads. If he hedges with a head and tail, he only wins 
what he laid. The “tossing shilling,” and the “lucky 
penny,” of Bax and Cox, one of which had no head and 
the other two, are not by any means novelties in the Pabt- 
dan and other disreputable streets in Rangoon. 

Another slcight-of-hand trick at which the town loafers 
are very skilful and are constantly deluding the unwary, is 
a performance called kyotothi, tilting at the string. A narrow 
strip of hide issdoubled across, and the doubled end being in 
the centre, it is wound round and round in a complicated 
way, ‘Then one of the bystanders is askedl to place either 
his finger or a stick into the centre, ‘The thong is Uhen un- 
wound, and if the man has his finger in the doubled-up end 
he wins, otherwise the manipulator gathers up the money. 
Tt is obvious that manual dexterity may do a great deal in 
a venture of this kind, and the operator usually makes a 
good thing of it, . 

Cock-fighting is also a favourite pastime, and though 
forbidden by the authorities, is still carried on more or less 
openly in country villages and quict streets in the towns. 
Thibaw’s uncle, the deposed Pagiin Min, who died of small- 
pox in 1880, was so fond of the practice that he went by 
the name of the cock-fighting king, In sporting villages 
pretty nearly every house has its kyet-hpa, or its tail-kyet, 
the latter, splendid-looking birds, being“bred specially for 
their pluck in fighting. 

Buffalo fights, which used to be great festivals in the 
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Tenasserim province, especially round about Amberst and 
Tavoy, have, under the influence of the British Government, 
almost totally dicd out, ach village used to have ils 
champion, songs were composed in its honour, and special 
guards appointed to look after it, and the conqueror brought 
as much honour to the village as a peisonal viclory of the 
inhabitants would have done, But they Were nearly as 
brutal exhibitions as Spanish bull-fights, and only a little 
less dangerous, 

Field sports are barred to all but professional hunters 
by the religious objection to taking animal life, though 
when a Burman does enter upon the pursuit, he is always 
an enthusiastic and skilffil sportsman and generally a clever 
shol. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
LUCKY AND UNLUCKY DAYS 


Ir has come to be considered an axiom that the Burmese 
are irredeemably lazy. Some authors who have written 
about the country ascribe a very great number of additional 
bad qualities tg them ; others are?more favourable; but all 
are unanimous in the declaration that they are lazy, The 
reverend missioner, Father San Germano, who was almost 
the first European to write a definite account of Burma, is 
the most unkind critic of all, Ie gathered together a 
great deal of information about the country during his long 
residence, but the opinion he formed of the people would 
be crushing were il not so strongly at variance with that 
expressed by a Christian priest who has been still longer in 
Burma, and whose knowledge of everything connected with 
it yields to none, the late Bishop Bigandet. But it is as 
well (o sce ourselves as others sce us, The good father 
gays: “The Burmese are distinguished for that timidity 
and servilily which is the characteristic of slaves... . There 
is no contempt, oppression, or injustice they will not exercise 
towards their fellow-men when they can assure themselves 
of the protection of government. They are thus vile and 
abject in adversily, but arrogant and presumptuous in pros- 
perlty. There is no one amongst them, however mean, who 
does not aim at the dignily of mandarin (minister).” But 
the chief characteristic of the Burmese “is an incorrigible 
idleness, Instead of employing their time in improving their 
possessions, they prefer to give themselves*up to an indolent 
repose ; Lo spend the day in talking, smoking, and chewing 
betel, or else to become the sntellites of some powerful 
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mandarin, The same hatred of Jabour leads Lo an excessive 
love of cunning, and also to thieving, lo which they are much 
addicted, ... It would seem that it is impossible for this 
people to tell the truth; nay, a person who ventures to do 
it i§ called a fool, a good kind of man, but not fitted for 
managing his affairs.” Still the padre has a lille good to 
say of them: “Besides giving daily alms to‘their talapoins, 
they all lay by something to be applicd to some sort of public 
benefit, They are very fond of thus signalising their gener- 
osity, and will often deprive themselves of comforts to have 
the please of being benefactors lo the public.” ‘This is an 
unlovely picture. But the good father was apparently very 
* unfortunate in his acqudintances, 

It is pleasant after this to turn to a soldier's opinion. 
Major Grant Allen says: “ Unlike the generality of Asiatics, 
the Burmese are not a fawning race, They are cheerful, and 
singularly alive to the ridiculous ; buoyant, clastic, soon re- 
covering from personal or domestic disaster, [ree from the 
prejudices of caste or creed, they readily fraternise with 
strangers, and at all times frankly yield to the superiority of 
the European, .. . Indifferent to the shedding of blood en 
the part of their rulers, yet not individually crugl | temperate, 
abstemious, and hardy, but idle, with neither fixedness of 
purpose nor perseverance, Discipline, or any continued em 
ployment, becomes most irksome to them, yet they are not 
devoid of a certain depree of enterprise.” 

This is a ‘much better certificate, but sul we are accused 
of laziness. Let us now turn to the Jast and the best 
authority on the subject (from an English point of view), 
Colonel [lorace Browne, at onc time Commissioner of Pegu, 
and always very popular With the Burmese, ‘Phe Burnin 
he says, “displays much spasmodic chery and proueral 
laziness, much love of feasts and shows, much disrepard of 
the sacredness of human life, and much tenderness for the 
lives of inferior members of the animal kingdom, much arro« 
gance and inconsiderateness when placed in high position, 
and fast, though not least, much general trathfulness, and, 
amongst unsophisticated villagers, the very unoriental traft 
of being unable to tell a specious falschood.” 

The hauteur complained of towards strangers is princi 
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pally due to the fact that the stranger is not a Buddhist, and 
has nol as a hoy been admitted into a monastery, To a 
Burman such a man is no bette: than a buffalo or a dog, 
“In those of low degree this fecling shows itself in pitying 
kindness, in those in high positions in arrogance and insult- 
ing: rudeness, 

The unpleasqnt allegations of Father San Germano may 
be considered cancelled by the advocacy of the two military 
gentlemen, but there remains the united charge of unwarrant- 
able laziness, Tet us see what can be said for the defence 
on this point. 

it may be taken for granted that the whole human race 
is more or less hampered by a dislike, for work when there 
is no necessity for doing it, In addition to sharing this weak- 
ness, the Burman is fettered by a multiplicity of fortunate 
and unfortunate days. When he, is born, his sada, or 
horoscope, is cast, detailing minutely the moment at which 
he appeared, and thainfluence the presiding constellation 
has over him sahenallees and this sadi must be carefully 
examined before anything can be done, But beyond this 
there are a great variety of unlucky days which more or less 
concern everybody, and have to be avoided if a man is to 
hope for success in his enterprise or his journey, To enlist 
the sympathy of maritime Mngland, I will begin with the 
superstition about Wiiday : 





Thaukkya ye gyanuy 
Ma thwa kaung. 


On Friday boats sailing 
Cause weeping and wailing. 


the contrary, if you begin the study of a subject on 

day you will become an authority on it. Thursday is 
also a good day; but if you commence on Tuesday or 
Saturday you will soon die, Saturday is a bad day for 
everything, especially for fires—a fact which the Fire Brigade 
would probably corroborate, But doubtless it is somewhat 
irritating for an [Englishman when he wants to commence a 
journey, and has everything ready except the bullocks for 
the cart, to find that he cannot persuade his seryants to buy 
or engage them till Sunday, because such a proceeding would 
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bring disaster on everybody sei with it, Ile declares 
it is dilatoriness, or the desire to stay and sec some feast ; 
whereas it is a matter of conscience, and was taught to the 
Burman in a rhyme when he was a little boy at school. 
Similarly there are regulations as to the days proper for 
washing one’s head, This is a regular ceremony, performed 
only once a month or so, partly because it fakes a long time 
with the Burman’s luxuriant hair; partly because many 
people, especially in the small Talaing villages in Pogu, 
believe that too frequent washings would disturb and irritate 
the genius who dwells in the head and protects the man, 
Therefore when you collect the bark and saponaccous seeds 
and other material fgr the operation, you must remember 
that it is unlucky to wash your head on Monday, Iriday, and 
Saturday. In the same way, parents sending their boy into 
the monastery must remember not to cut his hair on a 
Monday, a Friday, or on his birthday, A‘ Burman’s birth- 
day, it must not be forgotten, occurs once a week, and his 
name recalls the day. 

This circumstance gives rise to a number of barriers to 
the proccedings of the children of particular days, all of 
which are taught in the linga, the dogyerel rhymes of the 
monastic and lay schools. Pyatthada ne (unlucky days) are 
as follows: Thursday and Saturday in the months of ‘Tapu 
(April), Wagaung (August), and Na'daw (December), The 
months do not exactly correspond. Tau, the first month of 
the Burman year, is really half April and half May ; Na'daw, 
half December and half January, and so on; which must be 
remembered in the months mentioned below. Thursday and 
Saturday mean that the people born on those days are invarl- 
ably unlucky in the specified three months, and had con- 
sequently much better remain at home, talking, smoking, 
and chewing betel, even though it irritate good missionaries, 
like San Germano, than endeavour to do work of any kind 
which could only result unfortunately. ‘The monastery rhyme 
may be rendered as follows + 


Tagu the hot, Wagauny the wet, 
© Naldaw the dull aud chilly, 
Scowl on the serpent anc the rat, 
So rest ye, willy nilly, 
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the serpent being the sign of Saturday, and the rat of 
Thursday. Similarly the sons of Wednesday and Triday 
are debarred from work in Kasén (May), ‘Tawthalin (Sep- 
tember), and Pyatho (January): 


Kasén, Pyatho, and Tawthain, 
These months are right unlucky, 
Wor Friday and fo: Wednesday 
At home or in Kentucky, 


Sunday and Monday are bad days in the months of Nayén 
(June), Thadingyut (October), and Tabodwé (February): 


The tiger and the gusty 10¢ 
Must shun Naydn and Thadingyat, 
Eke 'Tabodwé with dipping lock, 
Whate’er they do twill bear no fruit, 


The tiger is the,symbol for Monday; the Galén, or roc, 
for Sunday. Tabodwe is the foggiest month of the year. 

The Waso (July), Ta’saungmén (November), and Tabaung 
(March), those under the sign of the lion (Tuesday), and 
the tuskless elephant, Haing—which represents the dark 
planet Yahu, and makes an eighth day of Wednesday after 
noontide——are shuj out from active labour: 


In month Tabaung, ‘avixt hot and cold, 
‘Ta’snungmon, Waso Incecy, 

Yahu and ‘Tuesday's aman fold 
Must take it precious easy, 


. 


On the other hand there are Vet Yaza, “kingly days,” 
during which the Burman will display “much spasmodic 
energy.” Such are Friday and Monday in April; Saturday 
and Thursday in May; Tuesday sin June; Sunday and 
Wednesday in July; Friday and Wednesday in August; 
‘Thursday and Saturday in September ; ‘Tuesday in October ; 
Tuesday and Yahu (noon to midnight on Wednesday) in 
November; Hriday and Wednesday in December ; Thursday 
and Saturday in January; Thursday and Tuesday in February; 
Saturday and Wednesday in March, 


Cease to weary, 
Whuone lot's dreary, 
On thee kings of kingly days. 
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Jt must, of course, be borne in mind that these days are 
only fucky for those who were horn on them, and not for 
everybody, . ; 

With all this the Burman is in a very considerable dif. 
culty between fucky and untucky days, [f he declines a 
piece of work because it Is his unlucky season, or under- 
takes it, but delays commencing tll bis fogtunate time shall 
come round, the foreigner accuses him of laziness in the one 
case and dawdling in the other, Yet many Englishmen 
would not sit down as one of thirteen to dinner, 

Tt would be bad enough ff this were all; but there are 
other matters calling for the observance of the Burman if 
he would consult hisewell-being, It is ordained for him by 
paternally solicitous astrologers in what directions he oust 
not travel at certain scasons of the year, This is regulated 
by the nagi hit. The Nagi is a huge creature, half dragon, 
half serpent, coiled round the world, and gradually and 
steadily crawling in a constantly repeated circle ; so that his 
head is now in one place, now in another; the circuit being 
completed in a year, and following the direction of the 
hands of a watch, You can journey from the tail towards 
the head with safety, but not from the direction of the head 
towards the tail, for then you would go straight into the 
monster's jaws, It is safe to go across in any direction, 
As long as you know the position of the head, therefore, 
you are safe; and this fs recorded for you in the usual linga : 

from March to May, atl April through, 
The huge Nagi towards Mount Meru 
{lis hotly curns, his back to south ; 
The west he frights with open mouth ; 


Tis tail cugled up holds all the east. 
Mark well how lies the grisly beast, 


From June to August, therefore, the head is to the north, 
and you must not go southwards; from September to Novem- 
ber the west is barred to you, and from then on til March 
it is dangerous to go north, 

The difficulty an Englishman occasionally finda In get 
ting boatmen 4o go in a particular direction, or porters to 
carry his baggage across country, is therefore easily accounted 
for without any necessity for stigmatising the Burmese as 
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hopelessly lazy and averse to steady labour, The fact that 
men are always to be got eventually is no argument against 
the general belief in the theory, for the English persuade 
people to all manner of iniquity. Staunch members of the 
Order of the Yellow Robe will tell you that the brandy- 
drinkers and the ppium-caters (whom the English Thathana- 
baing, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and other good people 
believe to be so very numerous in Burma) are very frequently 
progclytes, and, at any rate, have been much influenced by 
the white foreigners, And probably every officer in the Com- 
mission who has at length got together a band of men to 
journey towards the nagi’s jaws will hear out the assertion 
that they must have been a bad lot, and drank raw spirits 
and chewed opium cnough to gladden the heart of an anti- 
opium society man in search of a frightful example. 

It may be asherted that the unlucky days were invented 
as an excuse for laziness ; but the prevalence of the system 
with regard to other matters disproves this. For example, 
the blind god is supposed to laugh at barriers of rank and 
time and space ; but most Burmans have a profound belief 
in the yan-pet linga—the rhyme of hostile pairs, referred to 
in the chapter on marriage, Again, in forming a partner- 
ship for purposes of trade, or the like, a due regard must. be 
paid to birthdays. Lucky combinations are as follows -—~ 
Sunday and Friday, Tuesday and Thursday, Saturday and 
Wednesday, Monday and Yahu. * 

When you get a Burman on his lucky day, he will dis- 
play an amount of “spasmodic energy” which has surprised 
many travellers into calling him hard-working, The boat- 
men on the Irrawaddy and the Sittang often row six, eight, 
and even ten hours at a stretch, on no more solid food than 
cold boiled rice, with a fragment or two of salt fish or curried 
vegetables, But that is when it is their “kingly day.” Try 
them on a pyatthada day, and they will not even drift with 
the stream, 


CHAPTER XL 


THE BUTTERFLY SPIRIT 
‘ 
Iv is a matter of common knowledge that Buddhists deny 
the existence of a soul or spiritual principle in man, Hach 
new being, spiritual nature as well as bodily substance, is 
the product of what has gone before, and differs entirely 
from the previous being. That faculty which performs all 
the actions referred by other religions to the soul is by the 
Buddhist system placed in a sixth sense called manaw, the 
heart, or faculty of knowing, This sense is as materfal in 
its action as any of the others which are denominated secing, 
hearing, tasting, and so on, The manaw is, it is true, the 
most important of all the senses, The eyes, the cars, all 
the others, are merely channels to communicate {mpressions 
to the purely intellectual faculty of knowing; but it is not 
a separate’something, distinct in composition and existence 
from the material body, The quality and keenness of per. 
ception of the manaw is a matter of serious importance to 
its owner; for it is only by meditation that a man can attain 
to the higher heavens, afid the act of meditating can only be 
conducted by the sixth sense. The observance of the 
precepts and the performance of good actions mect with 
abundant reward in happy births on earth or in the six 
heavens of the nat-dewas; but the inward good deeds of 
the soul are incomparably more meritorious, and therefore 
the pondering on the lawki seit, the ideas of creatures yet 
under the influence of the passions, and on the lawkotara 
seit, which are the ideas of those happy beings who have 
entered into the current of perfection and move about in the 
regions of pure spiritualism—the consideration of these and 
390 
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of the seitathit, or results immediately connected with idcas, 
throughout all the five stages of meditation up to upekla, 
lead to rewards in the twenty superior heavens, where the 
contemplative gradually frees himself from the thanya, or 
false persuasions, and acquires a contempt for matter, 

AIL this action has its place in the manaw, or the seat 
of knowledge, and is duly explained to the Burman when 
ha is in the monastery school, and afterwards, perhaps, in 
discourses of the Yahans in the rest-houses on feast-days, 
or other suitable occasions, Unfortunately, however, the 
matter is, to say the least, a little obscure, and not by any 
means casily to be grasped. Accordingly, the superstitious 
Burman having got a confused lot of -big words into his 
head, after Ictting them simmer there for a while, evolved 
from his internal consciousness thg notion of the leip-bya, 
or butterfly spirit, 

This personation of the soul in a fairy-like form had 
natural clements of attractiveness in it; and the consequence 
is that the error of the unphilosophical Burman long ago has 
grown into a present national belief, and it is universally 
accepted that the life of man resides in the Icip-bya and dies 
when it disappears. ‘The man at the point of death opens 
his mouth and the butterfly escapes from the body, but only 
to die at the same time. Many strange things are explained 
hy this doctrine, Vor example, the leip-bya is (he cause of 
dreams. Tt is not absolutely necessary that the butterfly 
should remain constantly in the bedy; death will not 
necessarily ensue from the separation, When the man is 
asleep, therefore, it leaves the body and roams about far and 
wide, But in these wanderings it ean only go to such places 
asa person to whom it belongs has previously been in, A 
straying from known paths would cause extreme danger to 
the sleeping body, for it might happen that the butterfly 
would lose its way and never return, and then both would 
dic-——the body because the animating principle was gone, 
the Jeip-bya because it had no earthly tenement to live in. 
The butterfly is enabled to perform these journcys through 
its existence as thwe self, or soul of the blood; and it is 
the stale of this blood which makes the leip-bya more or 
leas inclined to roam, and directs its movements, If the 
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blood is feverish or excited in any way, the butterfly necessarily 
becomes restless, and wanders about more or less rapidly and 
into more or less strange places, according to the degree of 
perturbation. Therefore it happens that the soul thus exist- 
ing in itself, and straying ox flying at random, sees extremely 
strange and fantaslic visions on these voyages. An clabora- 
tion of this notion divides dreams into three special varieties : 
those which occur at the beginning of sleep, those about 
midnight, and those in the carly morning; or the false, the 
mixed, and the true, Bedin-say&is and wise women are for 
this reason always very particular in their inquiries as to 
the precise time at which the dream occurred, If they 
foretell wrongly it is, of course, because the questionist made 
a mistake as to the time when his vision appeared to him. 
These night wanderjngs of the butterfly spirit are not 
without their dangers, In addition to othef hobgoblins and 
spectres, Burma is especially plagued by evil spirits called 
bilus——creatures in human guise who devour men. If they 
will cat the corporate man, there is small doubt what will 
happen to the fragile butterfly spirit should it come across 
such an ogre, Cases do happen when the leip-bya is gulped 
down, and then the man has slept his last sleep. More often, 
however, it is only a case of Ieip-bya lan; the soul fs scared, 
and in its terror sometimes runs into unknown regions, from 
which it is unable to retrace its steps, when of course it dies 
and with it ¢he owner; or it rushes home to fits bodily dwell- 
ing-place with such precipitation that the whole system is 
disorganised and sickness follows. ‘This butterfly theory, 
therefore, offers a grand ficld for quack doctors, of wham 
there are unfortunately ea very large number in Burma, 
When a man falls ill they dose him with all the drugs and 
simples they have in their little bamboo phials. If he does 
not get better after taking even the fungus from the reots 
of the bamboo, culled in the eclipse, or vegetable soot pre- 
pared at the change of the moon, then there can be only 
one opinion; the leip-bya has had its system shaken by 
some ghoulish sight; or perhaps it is being kept in durance 
vile by some tasé, some demon (in the sense of the Greek 
Salyer), or by a son, a wizard. In this case no bodily 
medicine can be of any use, were fi even that celebrated 
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nostrum, the preen powder, which contains 160 different 
ingredients, A witch doctor must be called in, and he 
resorts to the Ieip-bya hkaw, This ceremony is very much 
like that made use of in ordinary cases of oppression by evil 
genii, nat-sos, and witches. Offerings are laid outside the 
house, or perhaps outside the village, at night- -heaps of 
cooked rice, bananas, sall fish, and other catables; and the 
malevolent being, whether ghostly tasé or material witch, 
is begged to eat this rice instead of the butterfly spirit, and 
to let the prisoner free, Few are hardy cnough to watch 
and see what happens; but the few who have done so agree 
in the discovery that the demon appears in the shape of a 
pariah dog, which docs not differ frony other pariah dogs in 
spirit, inasmuch as it will run away if you throw stones at it, 
The offerings are repeated till a change takes place. Perhaps 
the tasd is greedy, eats offerings, leip-bya, and all, and kills 
the man, Perhaps it is appeased. Then the butterfly spirit 
returns safe to its owner again, and convalescence sets in, 
This is called leip-bya win. Bilus are never successfully 
negotiated with in this way; they are too voracious. They 
-oceasionally appear in broad daylight upon carth ; but may 
always be recognised, since they have red eyes and cast no 
shadow. 

A particularly difficult operation is to separate two Ieip- 
byas that were intimately united in life, ‘This is especially 
the case when a mother has died leaving a little infant. Ifthe 
Icip-bya kweé is not resorted lo, the butterfly of the litle one 
will follow the mother, and the child will die. A wise woman 
is thercfore called in, She murmurs some mantras, and then 
places, a looking-glass on the flevr near the corpse, Still 
muttering, but with more and more rapid gesticulation, she 
drops a filmy shred of cotton down on the face of the mirror, 
and with frenzied words entreats the dead mother not to retain 
the infant soul, but let it come back to its carthly tenement. 
The fleecy down slowly slips down the mirror face and falls 
off into the handkerchief she holds below, aud is then gently 
placed on the breast of the child, A similar ceremony is 
occasionally gone through when a husband or wife is more 
than usually overcome by the death of the yoke-fellow. 

The whole notion is of course forelgn to Buddhism, and 
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CHOLERA SPECIFICS 


OCCASIONALLY a whele Burmese village or a quarter of the 
town scems to be seized with sudden madness, Without a 
moment's warning, apparently, and moved by one common 
impulse, the able-bodied scramble on to thé tops of their 
houses and fall to work to beat the wooden or mat roofs 
with bamboos and billets of wood, The old and f[ceble 
stand down below and thump unmclodious drums, or bray 
their loudest on raucous trumpets, while the women and 
children dance round about and open their mouths and yell, 
No one has any right to talk about pandemonium til! he has 
been scared by the sudden bursting on the night air of this 
diabolical uproar, New-comers in Rangoon, mindful of the 
scares which have been frequent of late years, on hearing 
the outburst-for the first time, are apt to believe that the 
long-prophesied rising of the “budmash” population has at 
length commenced, and that the ferocious Burman hag 
started on the war-path. They are the more inclined to 
believe it because the outkreak always takes place at night, 
and, at a distance, suggests nothing so much as a general 
free fight. But it is nothing of the kind; nothing could be 
farther from it. It is, in point of fact, the regular sequel! to 
a religious ceremony. Cholera has appeared in the district. 
There have been a number of deaths, and the population is 
aroused to a sense of the danger. The terrible epidemic is 
of annual occurrqnce, notwithstanding all sanitary precau- 
tions, at the beginning of the south-west monsvon in May, 
The first heavy bursts of the rainy season wash all manner 
of surface impurities, animal and vegetable, into the. wells 
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and ai and cases of sporadic cholera are the conse- 
quence, So says the civil surgeon; but the Burmans do 
not believe him. They are convinced thal a nat-so, some 
evil spirit, has taken up his abode in the place, and is exact- 
iug revenge for some real or fancied insult. They accord- 
ingly take this means of forcing him to quit; and if the 
malignant nat gan be supposed to have auy nerves whatever, 
il certainly ought to be effective, 

The brethren of the monastery discountenance the prac- 
tice as far as they can-—as indced every one nol afficted 
with a dulness of hearing might be expected to do, It isa 
remnant of the old geniolatry, and, having nothing to do 
with pure Buddhism, confounds the dewas of the six heavens 
with the heathenish spirits of the old wild tribes. Bat cholera 
is a pestilence that regards not the yellow robe of the mendi- 
cant any more than the gay paso of the frivolous; and so 
the pdngyis hold the ceremony which immediately precedes 
the wild riot called thayd tépthi, and display their opposition 
no more violently than by getting out of the way as fast as 
the dignified walk prescribed to the Assembly of the Perfect 
permits. 

It Is related that long ago, at the time of the beginning 
of religion, the terrible pestilence swept over Kapilawul, the 
cily of Thudawdana, the father of the Lord Buddha, Only 
at the intercession and by the merits of the prayers and 
good works of the saviour of the world and his assembly, 
was the plague stayed, and the city saved fron’ desolation~ - 
hence the function called pareit ydtthi, Cholera has broken 
out in the village. Several deaths have occurred in succes- 
sion with the terrible suddenness which is characteristic of 
the disease, The dirges played’ by the bands for the dead 
fade into one another and break out all down the street. 
Then one of the chief men of the place makes preparations 
and begs the monks to come down from the monastery, A 
ralsed dais is put up at the back of the room for the accom. 
modation of the yahaus, and covered with mats. Offerings 
to the holy men are arranged ina long row before the plat- 
form—rice, fruit, flowers, betel-boxes, pillows, cups and bowls, 
Alongside of these are placed the vessels which the monastic 
superior is to consecrate-——-nyaung ye-o, sacred to the use of 
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the religious, and parcit-o, so called fei the ceremony. 
These are partially filled with water, leaves of the thahye 
bin, a species of Eugenéa, ave put in, and along with them 
coarse yellow string wound round a small stick, When all 
is ready the monks come down in the grey of the evening, 
moving, as always, in slow procession of Indian file from 
the kyaung, followed by their disciples carrying the large 
monastic fan, or perhaps an arm-load of palm-leaf manu. 
script books, Meanwhile, and all through the ceremony, 
the people from all parts of the village come in, each person 
bearing his parcit-o, with its supply of thabye bin leaves and 
modicum of yellow string. The pdngyis, their eyes fixed 
humbly on the ground,.take their allotted seats without a 
word 10 any one, not*even to the master of the house, All 
the people knecl as they come in, and remain in the half 
kneeling, half-prostrate pasition customary before members 
of the thenga. 

The abbot of the kyaung then begins the service, longer 
or shorter according to the capability or inclination of the 
officiator. Certain formule: reciting the praises of the Lord 
Buddha are always chanted; the Séba Thila, the Ten Com- 
mandments incumbent on all believers on worship days ancl 
on the carnest always, are usually declaimed, Sometimes it 
ends with this; sometimes, if the abbot is an enthusiast, the 
law is preached, Then he extends his hands over the 
collected vessels and consecrates them, and the religions 
ceremony is over, The yahans rise and file back to their 
kyaung as solemnly as they came. The presents made to 
them are carried off at the same time, some by the boy 
pupils, some by the donors, The people then take away 
their pots lo their houses, &ud shortly afterwards, at a.iven 
signal, the wild clattering on the roofs begins, ‘Chis lasts 
till the performers are exhausted.  Tfortunately that usually 
occurs within half an hour, If the malignant demon can 
hold out so fong, it is much more thin most Europeans can, 
and their futile remonstrances and threats sometimes add to 
the general din, especially if, as not unfrequently happens, 
the disturbance is,repeated for several nights, 

There is this much, however, to be said in favour of the 
custom, that it often actually does stay the spread of cholera 
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-~no doubt owing to the diversion of mind produced by 
banging away on the top of your roof, and the confidence 
and hope which the operation induces. Moreover, so much 
damage is done to the house itself that repairs take some 
time, which also serves to keep the mind occupied, 

When the thayt (6pthi is over, the people return to 
their houses, where the pots with their consecrated contents 
are, The yollow slring is unwound from the sticks and 
divided into lengths. Some people hang it all round the 
caves of the house in little bags, others tic pieces of it round 
the left wrist, more especially those who go about much. At 
a time when there is cholera about, most of the young men 
may be scen with these wristlets, A,Rangoon clerk detected 
wearing one colours with annoyance, and says his parents 
made him put it on, He very probably throws il away, but 
the same night he will have a fresh, piece on. The thread is 
coloured with dye obtained from the wood of the jack-tree, 
the same which supplies the colouring matter for the monkish 
garments, The thabye bin Icaves are kept in the pot, or 
scattered about the house, The tree is particularly highly 
esteemed by the Burmese. A species of it, the thabu thabye 
bin (the Malay apple, Zugenéa mataccensis), is celebrated as 
the largest treo in the island which lies to the south of 
Mount Myinmo, Sprigs and Icaves of the thabye bin are 
cul, prayers and supplicttions for absent friends and telatives 
offered up before them, and then the twig is thrown into a 
pot af water, AC song has been camposed about the tree 
itself, and is one of the most popular of these that do not 
belong to the category of love-songs. The jester in a play 
has always an unfailing draw when, wishing to testify his 
regard for some one, he declares he has cut down an entire 
thabye bin and thrown it into the river that his friend may 
enjoy good health, The joke lies in the contrast between 
this and the couple of leaves in a small pot used hy people 
ordinarily, 

Tt might have been expected that contact with English 
civilisation and doctors would have put an end to the riotous 
absurdity of the thayé tOpthi; but it has not by any means, 
In fact the honse-beating goes on more vigorously in Ran- 
goon and the larger district towns than elsewhere, This is 
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partly because cholera is more frequent there on account of 
the crowding together of the people, and the greater chances 
of the water being polluted; and partly because in small 
villages the people very often simply abandon the place, if 
there seems any danger of the malady getting a firm hold. 
Cholera is almost certainly fatal to any Burman attacked, 
The ustial remedy adopted is a very astringent decociion of 
the rind of the mangosteen fruit, but it is scllom given 
soon cnough to be of any usc; and the Burman habit of 
trying to keep air away from the patient as much as pos- 
sible, pretty nearly renders useless any effect the remedy 
might have had. All the windows and doors of the house 
are covered up, and a cloth is usually thrown over the sick 
man’s head, so thatehe can hardly draw breath, Under 
these circumstances the man smitten with cholera invariably 
justifies the national belicf that he is doomed, Any means, 
therefore, of keeping away the epidemic is cagerly seized 
upon, if it is only the embarkation of the whole population 
in unlimited génnyinto playing, as was recently recom- 
mended as a favourable diversion to the public mind in 
Prome, No amount of rcasoniug or remonstranee is likely 
to put an end to the infliction of the thayé topthi ‘The 
Government officials are helpless against the superstition, 
and English police-inspectors have simply to sland by 
foolishly with their hands to their cars till the clatter and 
clamour dies down. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 
MAKING GOLD 


Try Burmese have no more escaped from the craze for the 
discovery of the philosopher's stone than other civilised 
peoples, even at the present day there arc numbers of 
goldsmiths and other handicraftsmen in the principal towns 
of Lower Burma who might be prosperous and happy, did 
not the craving for the discovery of a means of making gold 
perpetually disturh their minds, and impel them to waste 
their carnings in dabblings with mercury and strange-looking 
mineral and vegetable products, Mercury is what the ex- 
perimenter always staris with, TEvery would-be discoverer 
commences his rescarches with mercury; and it is on this 
account a matter for congratulation that it is so expensive ; 
otherwise, we might have far more people doing damage 
to themselves and others (han is even now tha case, A 
very great fire in Rangoon was caused by a searcher afler 
secrets capsizing his crucible while suddenly pouring in 
mereury, Tov greater seciecy, and because his horoscope 
sald it was a favourable time, he avas working al three in 
the mofning, Tis house took fire; and when day dawned 
the whole of Edward Street -one of the wealthiest inhabited 
by Burmans——was a heap of smouldering ashes. The origin- 
ator of the fire, instead of being abused for his carelessness, 
was condoled with, because he was able to assert that the 
accident happened at the supreme moment, when he was 
trembling on the verge of the great discoyery thet would 
have made his own and all the neighbouring goldsmiths’ 
fortunes, Bul accidents of this kind are not of frequent 
ocenrvence, ‘The damage is usually limited to burnt fingers, 
4or 20 
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and constilytions shattered with the red fumes of the heated 
mercury, Sometimes, however, men who have lost their 
possessions in altempting to make gold, fall upon the notion 
of repairing their fortunes by making money - coining as it 
is called in ordinary parlance. Tuclkily, few have the skill 
requisite for this smashing business ; and the counterfeit coin 
put about is such as should hardly deceive ruy man who his 
ever scen a genuine picce of money before, 

Naturally with so many people experimenting, there are 
always rumours of the discovery having been made, Ine 
decd, methods are known by which the great object can hes 
attained—with proper care and the selection of a favourable 
hour. One of these ts quite infallible, and is so regarded 
even by those who ‘have tried it many times without success, 
If there has been any failure it is because of some miscal- 
culation in selecting aclucky moment from the sada, the 
horoscope which every one possesses ; or because some un+ 
avoidable hitch in the operations allowed the propitious hour 
to pass. That there is any doubt about the feasibility of 
the process no one dreams of hinting, Wave not skilled 
sayais exhibited the metal—undoubted gold-—which they 
have made? : 

This method is as follows, On the slopes of Byaik- 
htiyo, the hill on which, perched on a gigantic boulder, stands 
the famed pagoda of that name, grows a peculinr kind of 
tree, the stem of which is flattened out in a singular way, so 
that it gels the name of se nga-pd, from a flat flounder- 
like fish called nga-pi. ‘This irce Is cut down, and the 
trunk is chopped into little pieces, which are then squeezed 
in as effectual a way as the limited machinerics in a Bur 
man’s houschold can de*it, ‘The chips are pressed Metween 
two stones; or the bullock-cart is passed over them; or 
the good man of the house puts his teak box on the top 
of them, anc summons the family lo sit upon il, Any 
way, the chips must be well squeezed ; many failures are 
duc to remissness in this respect, The chips are next 
thrown into a long crucible, half filled with mercury, and 
the mixture is subjected to the heat of a roaring wood fire. 
By this simple process, the sayis have obtained pure gol 
—a little mixed with ashes, if there has been too much of 
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the se nga-pd, but otherwise pure enough to content the 
most fastidious assayist. The only time I cver witnessed 
the operation, we were prematurely choked off by the wood 
smoke and the red fumes of the mereury; and when we 
went back again towards sunrise, we got nothing but a 
quantity of very malodorous charred wood, There was a 
mistake somewhere in conducting the experiment. 

There is another method well vouched for, and it is much 
Jess trying lo the temper and constitution than the other, 
though perhaps a litle more difficult of execution; secing 
that a good deal depends upon extrancous help, which is not 
always available, and then only in special localities, You 
gel a small picce of paladétla, copperas, or green vitriol, 
and persuade a fish to swallow it, Ady Kind of fish will 
not do. You must seek out the nga hkénma, a silvery fish, 
which grows to the length of aboutea foot, and is, I believe, 
Imown to science as Barbus savrana. It is most certain if 
you introduce the copperas into the living fish, let the creature 
loose, and catch it again, If you are in a hurry, however, 
it is sufficient to put the “copperas into the dead creature’s 
stomach, When it is taken out again it is quite changed in 
appearance, I have never been fortunate enough to see the 
thing done, but sayiis say the change is quite remarkable, 
This new substance is put into a mass of copper, and cither 
allowed to remain there till the change comes about, or 
heated in a crucible to accelerate the process, In a suc- 
cessful experiment half the metal should become pure silver, 
and the other half remain copper, the two being on separate 
sides of the veasel and not mixed up together, This method, 
competent alchemists say, is infallible; but somehow it does 
not scom to enrich them, Perhaps they spend their gains 
in searching aficr more lucrative processes, When you 
can make silver, the desire to make gold is doubtless only 
intensified. 

IT will mention only one more method, which was more 
satisfactory than any while it lasted, but was brought to an 
abrupt end by the exhaustion of the raw material. A ship 
was driven on shore near Negrais, the premontory on the 
south-west coast of Burma, and was broken up in a violent 
storm. Among the wreckage was discovered a small quantity 
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of some substance, which those who found it called a-yet hike 
(congealed or solidified spirit), on the analogy of yd hké& 
(ice), How they came to try it T do nol know; but afler a 
while it was found out that this was the grand seerel. A 
small fragment of this stuff proved thoroughly effectual in 
converting the baser metals into gold. No matter what it 
was tried on—tin, copper, lead, iron—the rasult was always 
satisfactory, and the discoverers travelled about the country 
for a time turning other people's scraps of metal into gold. 
Then the supply of the a-yet hké ran out; and the great 
question is now where to get more of il. The invention of" 
compressed beer created hope; but the acquisition of that 
article was disillusionising, It had not the magical pro- 
perlies of the a-yet khé, and ft was not good to drink, 
There is here, perhaps, a promising field for sympathetic 
Western industry, It may be hoped that.the wreeking of 
the ship had nothing to do with communicating its special 
virtue to the compressed spirit; otherwise we might have 
an alarming scrics of maritime disasters all round the Gulf 
of Martaban, Burning houses to pet roast pip would be a 
trifle to this, 

These are a few of the methods adopted, and they may 
be taken as samples of them all, None of them are more 
scientific, and the three J have deseribed enjoy the reputation 
of being entirely successful in the right hands, Bue the 
practice is much discountenanced hy the pious, Alchemy 
is specially denounced by the Lord Buddha, ft tends to 
induce covetousness; and the striving is in itself the best 
evidence of a love for the things of this workl, which in- 
capacitate a man for the contemplative states of zn and arupa 
—how much more, then, for ne’ban, The monks, the As. 
sembly of the Perfect, of course denounce it; for, in addition 
to the consulting of horoscopes—itself, though universal (the 
péngyt himself had one drawn up when he was a weck old), 
a Brahminical practice, and remote from truce Buddhism 
there are numerous other observances connected with alchemy 


» which are still more heretical. In addition to consulting his 


sad& for a lucky hour, the alchemist frequently also obtains 
omens through the augurs from the bones of a sacrificial 
fowl,” It is atranged that the thigh bones of a chicken shalt 
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be examined. A condition is imposed that the bones shall 
exactly correspond, or that there shall be certain defined 
differences, The hollows of the tendons, for example, shall 
be like or wnlike, the bones shall be even or uneven, and so 
on. ‘This being accurately settled, the bones are, afler the 
chanting of bedin, and cabalistic spells, held up side by 
side, and evilicafly examined. An experienced eye is neces- 
sary to read the result properly, and interpret the full signi- 
fication of the omens. Fortunately, or unfortunately, as you 
like to take it, if there are two augurs present, they almost 
‘always differ, and the intending experimenter is left free to 
follow the opinion that he approves of, or which fits in best 
with his plans, This superstition, besides being abhorrent 
in itself, on account of the taking of life, is particularly objec- 
tionable to the mendicants, as implying that there are others 
besides themselves commanding respect and receiving rever- 
ence, The openly avowed alchemists are therefore a much 
abused body, But they have the consolation of knowing 
that almost every Burman has tried his hand at eggayat 
htotht and failed, There are very many monasteries where 
experiments have been made notwithstanding theoretical 
denunciations, + 


CHAPTER XLII 


SUMPTUARY LAWS AND FriquerrE! 
a7 

UNDER native rul¢ the sumptuary laws in Mandalay were 
excecdingly strict and most claborate in their character, 
Out of the capital the wgulations were equally in force, but 
never, as a matter of fact, came into action, because the 
country governors took very good care to replenish their 
coffers out of the money-bags of every one who chanced 
to be fortunate in his speculations, Speaking generally, 
officials were the only rich people ; but in no country in the 
world was the official rank more open to, competition, or 
more subject to the caprice of the king, ‘The last mayor of 
Mandalay, who was also Governor of Uhe Rafts that ta to 
say, Lord High Admiral—-was not many years before little 
better than a slave, and owed his first start in {fe to a lucky 
accident. ‘Several others of King Thibaw’s most prominent 
advisers Were among his personal altendants before he 
ascended the throne. There is, therefore, nothing of the 
caste prejudice of the Ilindoos to be found in Burma. 
Burmans will often dedlare there is caste, but what is 
called by that name is nothing more than the arbilrary 
settlement by the sumptuary laws of what a man might 
wear and what was forbidden; what language he may use 
and what must he used to him, Captain Forbes, in’ his 
book on Burma, said that these prohibitions extended in 
native territory fo the names which might be given to a 
man. The tern» Shwe, meaning gold, was, he said, restricted 
as a name lo people of rank. This is certainly a misappre- 

' Since the annexation of Upper Hurma these sumptiuury cules are no longer 
Inw, but they axe observed by very many good citizens even under Bath cule, 
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It may have been an ancient law, but it was not 
enforeed in the last years of the Burmese empire, and it 
does not seem to have heen enforced even in the times of 
the haughtiest and most unreasonable monarchs, stich as 
Tharrawaddy and Mintaya Gyi The appellative was per- 
haps not so common as in British territory ; but as far as 
the Jaw was corfeerned, the poor man might call himself and 
his children Shwe as much as he pleased; only he had to 
be very careful how he uscd any of the gold he might 
possess in decorating his person or in adorning his house. 

If the regulations did not apply to the name a man 
might have, they certainly did to the language he might 
make use of, Oriental forms of speech in self-depreciation 
are familiar cnough. They are universal with all the nations 
of the Hast, and even turn up in the democratic West in the 
petitions of “your humble, obedient servant.” The magni- 
loquent and supreme nga, as applicd to one’s self, is not 
peculiar to Burma; while hnin, addressed to an inferior, is 
only a little more contemptuous than the Zy of the small 
German courts, The difference between the various ranks is 
far more distinctly marked than this in the employment of 
different forms ‘of speech ; an entirely special language as 
applied lo the royal blood, and ina scarcely less adulatory 
way to the members of the Assembly of the Perfect, A 
man “dies”; a monk “poes hack” to the blissful seats 
whence he came, or to ne’ban; a king “ascends to the 
village of Nats”; one of the six heavens of happiness, where 
the passions still reign, and in the contemplation of which 
Buddhists find consolation for the otherwise dismal fore- 
bodings of their faith, The Buddhist religion is thoroughly 
democratic, A man only is what he is through his actions 
in past existences, The accumulation of merits must therce- 
fore vastly outweigh the demerits in the kan of a king, 
However badly he may act in his regal existence, he cannot 
fall below the lowest seat of the dewas—at least, so official 
language declares. Similarly, an ordinary man “walks”; a 
mendicant “stalks,” or “strides,” or “paces with dignified 
galt,” or whatever may be the English honorific equivalent 
of the Burmese chwa; while a king “makes a royal pro- 
grass”, ‘The latter expression was emphatically correct as 
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far as personages of the Burmese royal blood were con- 
cerned, The descendants of Mahi Thamada never went on 
their own legs in the open air, [f they did not mount an 
elephant, some official was honoured with the weight of 
majesty on his back, In the same way, while a humble sub- 
ject “ cats,” a pongyi sdnpénpethi “ assimilates,” or “ nourishes 
his body with the alms of the pious”; andm king demeans 
himself to nothing less than “ascending to the lordly board.” 
You may “call” or “invite” an ordinary man; to an asectic 
you may “suggest an interview”; you would be a reckless 
man indeed if you sought a formula which in the faintest 
imaginable way would suggest to a king that you wanted 
him to come to you. ‘When your visitor departs, if he is on 
familiar terms, he says, Thwa-mi ni, “I say, I’m going," and 
you politely respond, Thwa-ba, “ By all means, go away” ; 
if he stands a little in awe of you, he says, Thwa-daw-mi, 
“ Honoured sir, I take my leave”; on the other hand, when, 
afler a coriference with a holy brother, you take your deparl« 
ure, you say, “ My lord’s servant does obcisance” (literally, 
“ kowtows with his forehead ”), When there was a king he did 
not give you the chance to say anything; he flung out of the 
throne and disappeared behind a blue curtain, while your 
eyes were fixed on the ground a couple of feet before you. 

And so it goes on through a triple langunge, which 
makes Burmese of the palace an unknown tongue to the best 
foreign scholar, Tales are told of the ludicrous mistakes of 
men, who fo ordinary people could speak Burmese, and 
therefore imagined they might venture on it with the king, 
Thus it was with a bluff English manager of one of the 
numerous mills which King Mindén built and kept going 
till he got tired of them? This gentleman, in replying in 
the affirmative to some remark of the Lord of the Golden 
Palace, horrified the court by saying hdkde instead of the 
prescribed tin-ba payah, “I think with your majesty.” ‘he 
expression to palace cars was much the same as if some one 
were to say to ITis Majesty the King of Mngland, “ Right 
you are, old cockic.” The court language is still kept up by 
all Burmese in their intercourse with superior officials. 

If the proprietics of language were carefully observed, 
the regulations as o wearing apparel and ornaments were 
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far more minute, and guarded with the most jealous care. 
The almost wretched character of the houses of Upper 
Burma, as compared with those in the lower territory, was 
very apparent ; but what struck a stranger even more was the 
absence of the gay dress which is so pleasant and pic- 
turesque in Pegu and the seaboard provinces, There was 
indeed no law*against any one weuing the most brilliant 
paso he could get; but the money was wanting to support 
the character, A man with a fine waistcloth would be con- 
sidered to have the money at the back of it, and might have 
to sell his dress to mect the contributions demanded accord- 
ingly by the local official In Lower Burma, every one has 
a feast«day dress, however poor he inay be. He gets the 
money for it by a week’s work, perhaps backed up by a 
lucky bit of gambling, Then he is at liberty to strut about 
and do nothing till the clothes get shabby, when he has to 
bestir himself again, In British territory, too, he might 
decorate his kilt wilh any number of representatiéns of the 
peacock, An Upper Burman would have been promptly 
put in gaol-—he would even have run some risk of being 
killed outright-—if he ventured upon onc, Peacocks were 
for personages of the blood-royal, Most people in inde- 
pendent territory wore no coats al all; but if they did wear 
cots, they had to be of the simplest possible “Chinese 
cut.” Long-tailed taingmatheins, surcoats and the like, were 
reserved for officials, with regulations as to buttons, gold or 
otherwise, and other minutia which must have severely 
taxed the memory of informers and chamberlains, 

As we ascend in the social, or rather the official scale,— 
for all dignity came from office, or Yom a special patent from 
the kiftg—-distinctions thickened. Naturally in the land of 
the umbrella-bearing chiefs, the huge htis afforded a promi- 
nent and obvious mode of marking rank, The umbrella is 
twelve or fificen high, with an expanse of six feet or more 
across, A poor man had nothing to do with these big 
wmbrellas whatever, unless he were employed to carry one 
over his master’s head. If he owned an umbrella at all, it 
had to be short in the handle and otherlvise of Western 
dimensions, Royal officials about the palace had their 
umbrellas painted black inside; country people, and those 
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not directly connected with the royal abode, had the palm-leaf 
as near the original colour as the varnishing with wood-oil 
permitted, Some had permission to cover the wide surface 
with pink or green satin; others, more honoured, might add 
a fringe, either plain or embroidered. A golden umbrella 
was piven by special grace to the highest, wuns and the 
royal princes. A white umbrella belonged to the king 
alone and to religion, and not even the Kingshemin, the 
heir-apparent, when such a person existed, was allowed to 
use it, Matters were still further complicated by the number 
of umbrellas, Nine white ones marked the king; the King- 
shemin had cight goljen ones; and the rest of the royal 
personages numbers, corresponding to their achievements, or 
the regard the king had for them, If they achieved too 
much, however, and begame popular, they died. Distin- 
guished statesmen and generals might have several gold 
htis, which were duly displayed on all public occasions, 
and were put up in the house in prominent places, The 
king’s “agent” in Rangoon had only one, which very fairly 
represented the consideration in which Great Britain was 
held, and the official rank thought good cnough to com- 
municate with the Chief Commissioner, A favourite trick 
of the king, Naungdaw Gyi, was to issue perpetually new 
edicts as to the length of umbrella handles and the proper 
measurement of the paso, District officials used to make 
large sums of moncy in the way of fines in those days, and 
occasionally themselves fell victims. There was nothing of 
the kind latterly, unless we may consider the queen Supaya« 
Jat’s announcement as to the way in which her hair was 
dressed, being patented ae her sole prerogative, an igstance 
of the same nature. Nevertheless, the general distinctions 
were very tenaciously held by. Innocent, unwitting Mnglish- 
men got themselves into serious Wrouble in Mandalay by 
going about carrying sille umbrellas with white covers, ‘The 
offence was high treason and merited death, None actually 
underwent the supreme penalty, but there were a few who 
had vivid denuncjations for the stocks, 

The’ metal, size, and construction of spittoons, hetel- 
boxes, cups, and the {ike household furniture for different 
grades were rigidly demareated, and afforded the, most 
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minute evidences of the owner's rank and his precedence 
in that rank, Anklets of gold (kyegyin) were forbidden to 
all children but those of the royal family on pain of death, 
Silk cloth, brocaded with gold or silver flowers and figures 
of animals, might be worn by none but the royal blood and 
such of the wunkadaws, the minister's wives, as received a 
special grace chabling them to use tt. Similarly the usage 
as to jewels and precious stones was very carefully laid 
down, Very few besides the king and his kinsfolk might 
wear diamonds, The display of emeralds and rubics was 
restricted in like manner, and so on with other precious 
stones less esteemed by Burmans. All rubics above a cer- 
tain size found in the country were the property of the king, 
and the hapless digger as a rulé got nothing in return, His 
head paid the penalty if he listened to the icemptings of 
black merchants from India, and chipped it so as to bring it 
under the royalty size, Kadipa panat, velvet saydals, were 
allowed to none but persons of royal blood. ‘The use of 
hinthapada, a vermilion dye obtained from cinnabar, was very 
jealously guarded. The kamauk, a great wide-brimmed hat, 
was an honour eagerly sought after by the lower rank of 
officials, The ‘institution was not very ancient, and was 
primarily due to a prophecy that Burma would come to be 
ruled by a hatewearing people, To cut out the Englishmen, 
therefore, the kamauk was invented, and was looked upon as 
a preat distinction. Hundreds more Instances might be 
given of Lhe yazagaing, the sumptuary rules; bus the above 
will probably suffice to exhibit their scope and character, 
Our present Burmese subjects delight in nothing so 
much ,as in their immunity from these enactments; and 
perhaps the permission to bury their dead in any way they 
please is the most popular privilege, In Mandalay, exclusive 
of the ceremonial at the cremation of a monk, which is iden- 
tical all over the country, five kinds of funeral were ordained 
by the yazagaing. Jirst, that of the king; then of any 
member of the royal family. Even if one of them were 
executed, he was put in a red velvet bag and committed 
to the waters of the Irrawaddy, ‘Third in order were the 
funcrals of those who died in the enjoyment of ministerial 
offices—not alyays a certain thing, if the recipient did not 
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die shortly after his promotion, ‘Then came ihe obsequies 
of thutds, “rich men,” people who had royal edicts conferring 
that title on them ; and finally the rites of poor people, which 
were practically no rites at all, They probably would not 
even have been buried were it not for sanitary reasons, But 
now in all Burma the poorest man, if he can borrow the 
moncy, may have any honours he pleases fort his dead. le 
may shade the catafalque with golden umbrellas, or while 
ones for the matter of that; he may hire clephants; he may 
fire guns, as long as he docs not do it in the public thorough- 
fares ; he may have any number of bands of music; he may 
erect a pagoda over the ashes of the deceased; he may revel 
in all the honours restricted by the yasagaing to the most 
privileged dead ; and; in consequence, he may suffer in pocket 
as much as he dares, Further, he may heap up honorifics 
in his conversation and cérrespondence to the utmost of his 
desire and capability ; finding infinite gratification in the fact 
that in fotmer days the use of a single one of them would 
most assuredly have resulted in his being lodged in gaol, 
there lo be treated according to the way in which he was 
able to satisfy the rapacity of his guardians. If yazagaing 
was unpleasant when il was ii operation, the contemplation 
of it certainly affords an unfniling pleasure to those who are 
exempt from its provisions, 





CUAPTER XLIV 


WIZARDS, DOCTORS, AND, WISE MEN 

Wizarns and witches are very common in Burma, The 
thing runs in families, and on the Chindwin river in Upper 
Burma there is a village called “Kale Thaungthut, “ the 
small town at the top of the sandbank,” where he entire 
population is credited with supernatural power of this kind. 
They have a king there, and if a person who has been 
bewitched goes to him and represents that he has been 
malignantly and unjustifiably laid under a spell by some 
Unknown person, the wizard king gocs through some in- 
verled prayers and ceremonies, and ulters an incantation, 
which forces the bewitcher to his presence, An explanation 
is (hen demanded, and if no just cause can be shown, the witch 
is punished and the afflicted person is freed from-his ailment, 
Many bewilched people who have gone there te be cured 
have, however, never come back again, and pilgrimages 
thither arc therefore not so common as they might be 
otherwise, and of course no once not afflicted, would be 
reckless enough to go, as it were, into the lion’s den, 

But there are good witches and bad. There are the 
sons, who delight in nothing so much as in killing people, 
afflicting them with epilepsy, fils, and divers other ailments ; 
and there are the wézas, who are good people, and strive 
to overthrow the machinations of the sdns against the welfare 
of mankind, while themselves learned in all the knowledge 
of Lhe mystic art. Wésa simply means wisdom or know- 
ledge, and the gorcery studied by both classes is the same. 
Both kinds of wise men are divided into four orders, according 
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to the, branch of learning to which they have applied them- 
sclves more particularly. Thus there are— 


1. The Pyada wéza, the mercury wise man, 

2. The Than wéaza, the iron wise man, 

3. The Se wéza, the medicine wise man, 

4. The In wéza, the wise man learned in, cabalistic signs 
rand squaics. 


The than and in sorcerers are the most powerful and 
efficacious in their workings, whether for good or evil, and 
the others arc looked upon more as experimenters and can- 
didates for the higher ranks than as legitimate wizards, ‘To 
the class of mereury wizards belong all those who make a 
regular practice of the study»of alchemy with a view to the 
production of gold and silver, and on this subject almost 
every Burman has sometpet notion, The medicine wizards 
are those who sct up as professional doctors on the score 
of a particular knowledge of herbs and simples, It is a 
very simple matter slarting as a doctor in Burma, All you 
have to do is to assert that you have acquired a special 
knowledge, and set to work prescribing the most villainous. 
tasted and drastic medicines you can concact, As long as 
an undeniable result: one way or the other is produced you 
are sure of getting a certain amount of reputation, 

The than and in practitioners have a more legitimate 
title to the name of conjurers or workers in magic, The 
title of iron wizard is merely typical, and implies that the 
man has a “knowledge of the properties of all natural objects, 
and is as capable, or more so, of acting the rd/e of a medical 
adviser as the professed doctors, The discovery and pre- 
paration of the pieces of metal, stones, and what él, that 
are let under the skin of soldiers and dacoits is carried on 
by them, and this vending of charms is a regular souree of 
income to them, An occasional marvel worked now and 
then acts as a recommendation and advertisement of thelr 
powers, Thus I have seen a hmaw saya, a kind of generic 
term applied to all wonder-workers, roll up picces of gold 
and silver feaf end thin sheets of copper, and threw them 
into a bowl of water. They of course sanlt immediately to 
the bottom, and then the saya would make passes with his 
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hands and mutter an incantation, when the metal would 
slowly rise to the top and float there, When sceptics were 
present, this man would suddenly stop the charm he was 
uttering, and the bits of metal would either remain floating 
din the middle of the bowl of water or sink down again, 
according to the part of the spell fo which he had reached. 
Tlow it was done is only known to wizards of his. class and 
sleight-of-hand people perhaps, but to the actual fact of this 
Kkhontet Jetpwe, as it is called, numbers of people, Emopeans 
as well as Burmans, can testify. The conjurer is a well- 
known man near the village of Pantanaw, fifty miles or so 
west of Rangoon. 

But however many miracles the’ than wéza may work, 
he is always exceeded in reputation by the constructor of 
cabalistic squaics and symbols, These are in constant use 
by every Burman, of rather he gets them made and interpreted 
for him by a proficient. The horoscope which every one has 
drawn up at his birth has numbers of these mysticdl numbers 
on it, from which lucky days and dangerous combinations 
may be learnt. To calculate the more harmful spells the 
in say should have these data, or at any ratc should know 
the date and hour of the viclim’s birth, ‘Therefore it is a 
safe rule never to let a wizard or conjurer see your sada, or 
to mention the hour of your birth to any one whom you 
may suspect of having an ill-will against: you, for he might 
from even that one fact have a most potent charm thrown 
over you. ‘These mystic aquares and numbers’ have most 
extraordinary virlue, By holding up one of a * particular 
kind fora short time you can sel a house on fire. Another 
in engraved on a stone will make dt float, and such a stone, 
buried an the skin of a man’s body, would prevent him from 
drowning, unless some other magician destroyed its influence 
by a more potent spell. If you scratch an in on a lree or 
a house, you can make lightning strike it; another arrange- 
ment of the cabalistie words or numbers will preserve it from 
such a ctlamity. There is probably not a single Burman, 
fattooed at all, who has nol several ins on different parts of 
his body, Some of them protect from special ailments; the 
most common ate those which avert dangers from bullet or 
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The doings of the wizards therefore entor largely into 
Burmese domestic life. There is a sdn in the neighbour- 
hood, and all the mischief which happens there is ascribed 
to him, while the aid of the in sayiis and others is called in 
to frustrate his knavish tricks, The sdn is of course un- 
known, or the people would soon make short work of him, 
In remote, country places, among other remfants of trial by 
ordeal, they still occasionally put a suspected person to the 
old test. A woman is suspected of being a sdnma, Fler 
hands and fect are tied, and she is placed between two boats 
moored out in the river. A quantity of filth is heaped upon 
her, and the boats are then drawn away so that she falls into 
the water, If she swims she is a wiich, and is pul to death. 
If, on the contrary, she sinks, it is a proof of her innocence, 
and the accusers are punished. ‘To prevent her from being 
drowned, a rope made of green bark is tied round her waist, 
so that she may be pulled on shore again. The great danger 
from the witches is that, like the wehrwwolf, they can assume 
the appearance of animals, or living people, even of one’s 
own relations, If, however, the apparition is wounded, the 
game injury will be found on the person of the actual witch, 
Few people, however, have the courage to attack a nocturnal 
visitant whom they believe to be a sdn, and prefer propitia- 
tlon in the shape of refections laid outside the house. In all 
these points the beliefs and fears coincide with those of other 
countries, and it is therefore unnecessary to do more than 
allude to them, 

The 1udiments of the science are contained in the volumes 
of the Bedin and a book on astrology and cabalistic science 
called the Deittén. These are very imperfect, and individaal 

magic-workers advance far beyond the matter to be found in 
them, It is said that these books were complete, but that 
in the time of the Lord Buddha the people, worked on by 
his vivid preaching, scized on all the magic volumes, logather 
with all weapons and objects for destroying life, and heap- 
ing them together, scl fire to them. But Dewadat, cousin 
of Shin Gautama, and always plotting harm against him, 
snatched several"of the sections from the flames, and so a 
portion of the old science was preserved in the world, ‘This 
tradition of course shows the attitude of the monks and the 
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religious towards the students of this sort of learning, Never- 
theless, fust as every Burman at some time in his life dabbles 
a litle in alchemy, so the bedin says and hmaw sayds, and 
the magicians, good and evil, obtain believers and clients, 
As the sdns are supposed lo afflict people with strange 
illnesses, Lhe province of Lhe wézas becomes very much mixed 
up with that of gthe professional doctors, The latter cannot 
complain, and the general public can see no reason why the 
one should not be as good a physician as the other, for doc- 
tors in Burma take no diploma, and are not required to give 
proofs of skill in the healing art to any one but themselves, 
Many of them therefore are the most atrant charlatans, giving 
medicines according to fancy and in untimited quantities, On 
the pringiple of like to like, presgriptions mainly composed of 
cayenne, cloves, ginger, and the like, are made up for fever 
patients, while purgatives are rigidlys withheld. If a patient 
says he js no belter five minutes afler he has swallowed a 
dose, something else is tried, and so on, till the~vretched 
victim has a stomach loaded with drugs to the limit of the 
preseviber's pharmacopoia, These quacks are too often taken 
as the ouly representatives of Burmese medical skill, and it 
is denied that any one in the country has a right to the title 
of doctor atall, But itis certain that some have really useful 
and efficacious remedies for ordinary ailments, such as jungle 
fever, dysentery, and other frequenUly-met-with diseases, while 
it is acdmitled that they are particularly successful in the 
treatment of sores and ulcers. T knew of a case in Rangoon 
where varicose ulcers, which had resisted the efforts of the 
heat English doctors in Rangoon and Calcutta, yielded to 
the simples of a Burmese scthama. IIe used ecarth-oil with 
an infusion of some seed or bark, and speedily effected a 
cura. The Burmese welerta medien consists of barks, leaves, 
flowers, seeds, roots, and a few simple minerals, of which 
they have an empirical knowledge. They especially deal in 
pills and powders, which they carry about with them in little 
phials of bamboo. These little cylinders are usually gilt and 
painted bright red, and are always strongly perfumed, It 
clos not so much matter about the materials as at what time 
of the moon anq under what constellations the ingredients 
are gathered. Whoever reaches a place within three days 
. au 
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of the falling of a thunderbolt and finds meteoric stones, has 
sufficient to set him up as a doctor at onee, The scrapings 
of the stone, among other things, are the best possible 
ophthalmic medicine. Liquids are very seldom used, There 
are, however, two schools—the datsayis, or dictists, who 
trust solely to regulating the paticnt’s food according to the 
derangement of the elements, which is suppesed to cause his 
discase, and eschew drugs; and the beindawsayis, who rely 
upon the exhibition of medicines. These fast, the druggists, 
are far more numerous than the dictists, It is a great deal 
more easy to get a reputation with potent drugs than with 
a simple regulation of the dict, and accordingly an upstart 
doctor is always a dtuggist, The best advisers are those 
who combine the tio systems, but such sensible practitioners 
are unfortunately few and far between, 

Both assert that the human body is composed of four 
dat, or elements, These are~patawi daht, carth; apaw 
dat, wat€r; tezaw dat, fire; wayaw dat, air. Akatha, or 
ether, is sometimes added to these, but the doctors mostly 
disregard it. Earth constitutes the flesh, bones, hair, intes- 
tines, and the like members of a man, Water constitutes 
the fat, blood, bile, spittle, mucus, cic, ating, drinking, 
chewing, and licking come from the fire element. Air pro- 
duces the six kinds of winds, Any derangement of the 
equilibrium of these elements makes a man ill, and it is 
important to know the precise time of a man’s birth in order 
to know in what proportion the dat should be present. 
Therefore in the case of illness an experienced doctor almost 
always examines a man’s birth certificate before he looks at 
the sick man himself Besides the derangement of the ele- 
ments, diseases may he “caused by kan, the influence of the 
sum of good and bad actions a man has done in past exist. 
ences. If aman is il! of kan, nothing will cure him ut 
the preponderance of good in his past lives, Again, a man 
may fall sick through derangement of his seit, or mind; 
through the influence of the scagons, utu; or, Jastly, through 
food, ahitya. These causes, being laid down as the basis of 
the diagnosis, naturally do not always lead to the beat reaults 
in the case of affections which are in any way out of the 


common run, Even in perfectly evident illnesses, however, 
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such as low fever, two: persons in the same house afflicted in 
the same degree with the same ailment, are treated dif- 
forently, simply because they were born under the influence 
of different planets, which have a special control over the 
effects of ulu and ahiya, or over the respective relations of 
fire and water, 

The dietists are often particularly absurd in their regula- 
tion of the dict from the horoscope, Iaving ascertained 
the day on which the patient was born, they will forbid him 
to eat articles of food whose names commence with any of 
the letters assigned to that particular day, most especially 
those which have the same initial leticr as the sick man has 
himself, Thus a man born on Sunday will have to eschew 
epgs (u), cocoanuts (Onthi), ands other edibles whose name 
commences with a vowel, One whose birthday is Thursday 
must give up pumpkins (paydnthi), nlangosteens, and gourds 
(buthi), while a Monday's child must refrain from seasoning 
his curry with ginger (kyinsein) or garlic (kyetth6nbyw), and 
so on through all the other days. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that those born on a Saturday are never forbidden to 
eat their rice (tamin), nor those on Triday their curry (hin), 
Av attempt to ostracise the staff of life, as curry and rice is 
to all Oricutals, would only result in bad treatment to the 
too pedantic and precisely logical practitioner, Such affec- 
tions are called “Monday's sickness,” “Tuesday's sickness,” 
and soon, (Taninla, Inga kan kaitthi) ‘ 

These vagaries of the dictists are, however, ,far from 
universal, and emanate mostly from the manifest quacks of 
the profession, just as newly-set-up druggists will imagine 
specially curative properties in cveyy strange and new teaf, 
or seed,*or mineral they come across, and manufacture such 
extraordinary compounds as the green powder nostrum, 
which was exhibited to an astonished English M.D. with 
the information that it contained one hundred and sixty 
different ingredients and was infallible in its results. No 
doubt it was. 

. ‘There is no denying that the excitability and impatience 

of the people react on the proceedings df the Burmese 

dactors. Whenever a man falls sick he gets into a feverish 

state of alarm about himself, and probably sends off for 
* 
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several doctors at once. The first one that comes prescribes, 
say for the liver, If the sick man docs not feel better within 
a quarter of an hour at the outside, the physician is paid his 
See of a few annas, sixpence say, and dismissed, and another 
is called in, Possibly he decides that the constituent of the 
disturbing clement is the blood—the clement of water, and 
not that of carth—and gives a dose accotdingly. Should 
this not be speedily effective, he too gets his sixpence and 
his cong¢, And so on, as long as the means of the patient 
or the supply of doctors holds out. One consequence of this 
system is, that the richer a man is, and the more doctors 
there are in the neighbourhood, the greater is the probability 
that he will die; another equally unsatisfactory result is that 
the doctors, to maintain a reputation and ensure clients, are 
obliged to make their medicines as griping in character, as 
unpleasant in smell, andl as nasty to taste as possible, In 
the larger towns many of the better-class Burmans resort 
now to English doctors or apothecaries, In many villages 
still, however, and in old-fashioned families, the patient is 
usually killed off by the variely of drugs given him by 
different doctors, 

© But in small towns and country villages the physicians 
are few, and when the se sayii cannot cure the sick man, be 
declares that he is possessed by an evil spirit or under a 
sOn’s spell, and calls in the assistance of a witch doctor, a 
wéza of any one of the different classes, by preference, of 
coutse, an in wéva, Then there is a fresh consultation over 
the birth horoscope, an cxamination of the charms there 
may be on the sick man’s body, a muttering of prayers and 
incantations, and finally the bedin sayfi agrees that the man 
is bewitched, ‘Thercupon he ties a rope round the*patient’s 
neck, and after chanting a formula with occasional jerks on 
the line, asks the demon in the victim what he has come for 
If any answer is given and an object mentioned, this Is Laken 
(o be the thing required, and it is placed outside the house 
in the road and left there all night. It will be gone by that 
lime if it is worth laking (by men or nats) [Ef the evil 
spirit does not then go out of the man, or if the tugging at 
the rope brings forth no answer, strougem measures are re- 
sorted to, Me fs soundly beaten with a stout bamboo, pins | 
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are andk into him, red pepper is fered into his eyes, and 
the louder he shrieks and groans the better pleased are his 
friends and relations, for it is the witch, or the natso, that is 
suffering, and not the sick man at all, If this treatment 
does not kill or cure him, a final effort is made, A middle- 
aged woman, sometimes a member of the family, dresses 
herself up in a® fantastic way, and assumes the name of 
“wife of the evil spirit.” A shed is erected for the occasion 
just outside the house. Music is brought, and the woman 
hegins to dance, slowly at first, and then gradually more 
and more furiously, until at length she works herself into a 
regular frenzy or ecstasy. Then it is supposed that the 
demon has passed out of the sick man ,into her, and that 
whatever answers she now gives to questions are the utter- 
ances of the demon, Consequently, whatever she directs 
is implicitly carried out, The insttuctions usually resolve 
themselves into offerings to be placed outside for the evil 
spirit at nightfall, If this fails, then the witch do¢tors and 
medicine doctors unite in declaring that the nat is too 
strong for them, and abandon thelr patient, Occasionally, 
if he is of a very strong constitution, he revives after that, 
Such performances are limited to remote jungle places nowa- 
days, ‘Thus, however, the provinces of the physician and 
the necromancer run into one another, and it is difficult to 
say where sclence ends and magic begins. ; 
Shampooing is almost always employed in every disease, 
in addition to the prescriptions of the doctor; angl here, at 
any rate, we have real skill, The shampooers are almost 
always, women, though most men know a little about it too. 
A professional has a most wonderful knowledge of all the 
fendoné and muscles in the human body, and follows them up 
with a light pressure of the fingers that affords a relicf in the 
case of rheumatism and stiffness from exhaustion, which is 
simply incredible to all but those who have experienced it, 
In addition to their other work, the hmaw sayiis are 
very much resorted to for love philtres and potions by both 
sexes, They, have always an answer pat if the prescription 
fails: it is due to the opposition of the cihgsaung nat, the 
jruardian spirit of the house; or the applicant has made a 
mistake us to the date of birth of the object of his affection 
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Knowledge of this latter particular is imperative, and an 
error of an hour or two makes all the difference in the 
composition of the potion. 

It ought to be unsatisfactory to an intelligent Burman’s 
feclings to think that the man who prescribes for him in a 
dangerous illness is possibly at the same time mixing cunning 
draughts for a love-sick maid, or is m&nnfacturing an 
image of a girl with magical charms and drugs which shall 
drive the original mad and soothe the vengeful wrath of 
the rejected suitor, Perhaps it is on this account that a 
Rangoon Burman, if he falls ill out in the district anywhere, 
hurries back to town (As fast as he can, If he cannot do 
that, the best thing is to call in a wéza in preference to an 
unknown doctor; for while the former will probably confine 
himself to incantations at first, the dictist will irritate all 
the gastric juices in yOur body by prescribing some new 
variety of food, and banning everything you have been 
accustomed to; while the druggist will cram you to the 
throat with cathartics and anthelmintics, with arsenic, fangi 
from bamboo roots, green vitriol, decactions of lemon grass, 
borax, croton seeds, and veyctable soot. 

The father of Burmese medical science was the eclebrated 
physician Zewaka, whd once cured a colic which afflicted the 
Lord Buddha Gautama, by simply giving him three flowers 
to smell, Upon the petals were strewn some oe, powders 
which restored perfect health in a few hours, ‘To this good 
medico is {0 he ascribed the assertion that the diseases which 
afflict mankind are nincty-six in number. Theso may vary 
in their symptoms according to the thirty-five tempera- 
ments, the forty-five accents, the sixteen dangers, and the 
four elements, but there are no more than ninety-six wedana 
for all that. Accordingly, a very common beyinning to a 
formal Burmese letter is to say that by his correspondent's 
good wishes the writer has been preserved from the ninety- 
six andayé; the thirty-two kan-chammi, ‘or pieces of bad 
luck; the twenty-five baya, dangers from assassins, wild 
beasts, and the like; and finally from ancitla bala, evils of 
all kinds, envy, tre, malice, and all uncharitableness: his 
friend’s regard has kept all these things fitt from him, may 
the writer's good will be not less efficacious. Therefoye it is 
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very essential that even the most empirical doctor should 
know at. least the names of these diseases, The mere 
sound of them is as good as medicine to a man with a 
stomach-ache, 

Bewitchings, of course, do not count as diseases, Very 
often when a man has very strong griping pains which no 
amount of den@s will serve to alleviate, the doctor declares 
that there is an a-pin in him. Some wizard has introduced 
a piece of raw flesh into his stomach by means of a spell, 
and this goes on drawing everything to it till it kills the man, 
When a sick man is unable to pronounce certain letters the 
doctors are able to calculate in how many days or hours he 
will dic, Tt is not wise to dispute this, The fulfilment of 
their prophecies lies very completely in thelr hands, 

Very often images of pagodas and Buddhas may be seen 
outside a house in the country villéges, There is some one 
sick within, and the pions resort to this expedient | to get rid 
of the malady. This method is called paya tayi,"and does 
not exclude medical advice. The figures are small, and are 
usually made of pasteboard or clay. A man afflicted with a 
headache will often hang up pictures of peacocks and hares 
under his eaves along with small fans, The peacock repre- 
sents the sun and the hare the moon¥ and the indisposition 
is supposed to result from sun or moonstroke. Sometimes a 
sayd, when he is called in, will recommend that the patient 
he moved a little to the eastward or the westward, IC his 
illness arises from kan, Similar lo this is thg ceremony 
called yedaya yayi or yedaya sin. A small coffin with a tiny 
corpse inside it is manufactured and carried a small distance 
to the cast or the west and theresburied. When the aydp, 
the offigy of the patient, has been thus disposed of, he ought 
to get well, ‘These matters are decided from the sick man’s 
horoscope, which shows from what constellations he is par- 
ticularly likely to suffer harm. 

The witch doctor usually has an claborate rod enilee 
ywatan, marked all over with cabalistic figares, and often 
with medicines let into it, The sayi stands before the pos- 
sessed person and threatens a blow, Thé witch or spirit in 
the victim ther? becomes anxious and pays reverence with 
clasped hands, [t is then forced to relate exactly its name 
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place of abode, friends and relations, and,so on. ‘The pos. 
sessing demon is usually.a witch, and she acknowledges -that 
she has entered the patient from motives of hatred or revenge, 
The wise man could now kill the witch with his bedin’ if he 
pleased, but is usually persuaded by the relatives of the sick 
man not to do so, A desire not to spoil his own trade is 
also not without its argument. So he acceyAs a number of 
presents from the patient’s family, and is then won over, 
contenting himself with giving the possessed person a sound 
thrashing as a remembrance of him and a return for the fees, 
Then he commands the witch to depart and not come back 
again, As a conclusion the victim and his relations are 
enjoined not to purgue the witch any farther. Sometimes, 
however, they are obstinate, find refuse to rest here, Then, 
if the affair has happened in native territory, the case is 
brought before the magistrate, who has the accused ticd to a 
bamboo and thrown into the river along with the accuser, 

ye : 
who is served in the same fashion, The one that sinks wins 
the case, and the loser pays all costs, In lnglish territory 
the magistrate has the complainants bundled out of court, 

If any one doubts the power of the hmaw saya, he works 
a miracle to cure them of their scepticism, afl prove that he 
governs all creatures. Me gels an empty earlthonware jar, 
covers it with a cloth, and repeats his spells over it, When 
the cloth is removed, there is smoking-hot rice and roasted 
fowl in the jar, and those present are allowed to cat as much 
as they like. If they cat with perfect belief, they will never 
be hungry again ; but perfect belief is practically neyer found, 
Sometimes, however, a demon gets angry at the display of 
power, and interferes in am officious way. lle steals, some 
of the cooked meat out of the jar, and does his best to work 
a counter-miracle, IIe never quite manages to do it, but 
the ceremony is disturbed by his interference and has to be 
gone through again, Sometimes the saya himself indulges 
in a little pleasantry. The spectators see a beautiful melon 
so juicy and ripe that their mouths water at the very sight | 
of it; but when they seize a piece and already feel it between 
their lips, it vanishes away and they bite their own fingers, 
Unless they are hopelessly stupid they df not laugh at 
hmaw sayiis after that. 
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_ The folawing are a few prescriptions for whitlow and 
bad ‘sores from a Maulmein doctor's books -— 
“oy, ‘The “hand” of a tauk-td, the hig Tanta gekko, 
that haunts old trees and the thatch of houses ; or, more prob- 
ably, a bit of the stem of an epiphyte called the tauk-tt’s hand, 

2. Sulphur. 

3. The bulb of a white lily. 

4. A chilli roasted, 

5. Cock’s ching. 

Mix in equal parts, and stir while heating it, and finally 
add some earth oil. 

Again: Take a sufficient quantity of cack’s dung, add to 
it a small quantity of copperas, poundsthem well together, 
and then mix with earth oi! and some sesamum oil. 

Seven or eight dry seeds of dankwe (Cassia fetida), well 
bruised, and then intimately mixed with a little congee (rice 
water), with “ sufficient” earth oil added, also proves a very 
effective remedy, 

The bedin sayi’s books are partly written, partly filled,’ 
with magic figures and pictures. The squares are all formed 
in accordance with the ordinary Iindoo law. When the 
wise man is asked questions, he keeps writing down numbers 
and characters on his parabaik tablets and rubbing them out, 
chanting to himself all the me. Sometimes he shakes 
cowries and seeds together, and when they fall out, decides 
from their position which of the pictures or rhymes in his 
book is to be consulted, Each of these gives its on answer, 
nit they are not always as definite in their character as is 
desivable, ‘Che sayi always speaks in the declamatory 
monotgne of the linga, * : 

The following are the names of some of the familiar 
xpirtts and their Hkenesses +— 

Upadana Pyuda, a spirit who lives under the earth and 
protects the husbandman, When he comes above ground 
he rides on a serpent. The inquiring farmer whose cowric 
refers to this picture is most fortunate, 

Sadi Wazadat, a wild figure galloping en a horse, This 
means fhilure of the attempt. 

Saka Bada, ‘a monkey mounted on a goat. Denotes 
fertility of mind. 
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In erciher picture a crow is sepfeaartal Grcateind a vessel 
full of money with its beak, Close at hand are a man and 
woman embracing one another, This denotes loss. 

A man and his wife represented dancing together signify 
great gifts to the pagoda. 

Another picture, which represents a husband and wife 
standing together in front of a house, with a “horse and cow 
near it, denotes that the child to whom this picture may 
refer will be a farmer. f 

Near the picture of a dog, which one man holds by the 
tail while another hits it on the head, is written: “ When 
the lot falls here, be net boastful, but humble; avoid pride 
and assumption, for shat will only raise up enemies for you.” 

The following are some spells -— 

Tale this amulet (a piece of bone carved rudely square, 
and with mystic figures on it), put your foot up against a 
thabye tree, and repeat the Ittipithaw (a form of worship 
in learning which one spends four or five months in the 
monasteries) thirty-seven times. Then you will be able to 
turn any given man into a ghost and make him do as you 
please, 

Take the stall of a betel leaf in your*hand. Repeat 

m padan rupa wari thwa ha” seven times, and then 
throw the stalk at the person, We or she is sure then to 
listen to what you say, 

The following is a charm to cause a dream about your 
lady-love :«—-Get an exact likeness of her made, ind out 
the hour and day on which she was born, her name and exact 
age. Then having begged permission from the guardian 
spirit of both the houses (your own and hers), chant as 
follows: “O Thurathadi, fairest goddess of flowers, daughter 
of nats most high, grant most graciously all that I desire of 
thee: tasa machan: without keeping back the least re« 
mainder ; without withdrawing a single joy: prithee do this 
without fail, sweet goddess of woodland love,” Repeat this 
seven times before the figure. Then go to sleep, 


CHAPTER XLV 


SLAVES AND OUTCASTS 
x 
Ir is a work of the greatest possible mexit to build a pagoda, 
and the founder, prefixing Paydtaga to his signature, for the 
rest of his life is looked upon as certain to pass into ne’ban 
on the completion of this his present existence. Similarly 
a man acquires great kutho by repairing portionsmof one of 
the old national shrines, putting up a new umbrella on the 
summit, setling the sleps that lead up to the platform in 
order, or even by simply gilding afresh a few square feet 
on a feast day. By doing any one of these things a man 
sets his balance of kan on the right side and gains the good 
opinion of his neighbours, It ts, therefore, not unnatural 
that all foreigners should be struck with the fact that the 
regular servitors of the places of worship, those who sweep 
the platform, carry off dead leaves, broken branches, and 
Iitter generally, and keep the place in order, are not only 
slaves, but are regarded as outcasts with whom the rest of 
the community will have no dealings and whose society is 
contaminating. Not ouly is the original parakyun a slave 
for lite, for no oue, not even a king, can liberate him or pro- 
vide a substitute in his place, but his descendants, till the 
eyele of Shin Gautaina’s religion shall have come to an end 
and all the relicy shall vanish from the carth, all his children 
throughout the thousands of years that have to clapse, are 
fixed and settled slaves of the pagoda from their birth, and 
any one marrying a pagoda slave, even unwittingly, becomes 
himself, with all the children he may have had by a previous 
wife, irremediably a parakyun. ‘The reason no doubt lies in 
the equviction of the existence of original sin. It is desirable 
437 
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to have the pagoda attended to. A very small acquaintance 
with human nature induces the belicf that this will not be 
done if individual effort is trusted to do the work, There- 
fore prisoners of war and others whom it is not convenient 
to put to death are dedicated to the service. So strict is the 
dedication that any one who attempts or connives at setting 
free a pagoda slave is condemned to misery'in the lowest 
hell, awizi, The servitor of the shrine can be employed in 
no other duty than keeping it in order, and ‘ings and great 
men are threatened with loss of power and dire destruction 
if they venture to employ such outcasts as servants, even in 
the meanest capacity. ¢ 

Slavery of the familiar form known in’ semt-civilised 
countries formerly existed in Upper Burma, but the pagoda 
slaves are a perfectly diglinct body. A person who sells 
himself, or is sold, by his relation for debt is in a very 
inferior pesition doubtless and cannot enjoy any very great 
privileges, But he can always work his release, and is not 
thereafter considered as lying under any particular stigma. 
But the parakyun are neither more nor less than outcasts. 
They are looked upon as unclean, and the rest of the com~ 
munity will have no intercourse whatever with them, So much 
is this the case that under British rule, which has of course 
freed them from their compulsory servitude, they are still 
looked upon with no less aversion than they were when the 
country was: independent, and though nominally free to do 
as they please, have to travel into districts where they are 
unknown before they can find employment even of the most 
menial kind. 

Tt is no explanation “of the taint that the original ser- 
vitors were prisoners taken in war, condemned convicts, or 
people expressly sentenced to this office on account of hideous 
crimes, The reverence for the pagoda cannot be exceeded, 
why then should the care of it and the surrounding buildings 
be considered to make its compulsory guardians vile and 
degraded people? In the old autocratic days it was a 
common thing for a pious sovereign to set apart certain 
villages, or a stated number of houses in those villages, for 
the service of the pagoda, and the victim$ were selected, 
quite regardless of personal character, by the village jhead= 
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man from those who were unable lo buy themselves off. 
The cloud, therefore, which hangs over such people is all 
the more singular, The feeling came out very strongly in 
the case of a man with slave blood in him, who was 
appginted by the local government to be a magistrate, 
Subordinates declined to act under him, and resisted all he did ; 
the people werp still more demonstrative, and petitions flowed 
in begping that the disgrace might be removed from their 
district, IL wag to English minds quite impossible that this 
should be done, and equally so that he should not receive 
support in the execution of his duties. The matter was far 
from being simplified by the natural {cclings of resentment, 
showing itself in undue severity wheh oceasion offered, which 
filled the victim of the popular clamodr, and it was only by 
the exercise of great tack and patience that the English 
Deputy Commissioner was able Ao quick the people, and 
after long persuasion gradually to set matters right But 
the majority of parakyuns are far from being sB fortunate. 
Here and there in Rangoon and Maulmein are a few men 
who have got into business, but it is only by carefully con- 
cealing their antecedents, and they live in constant terror 
that the few who know them will betray their seerct and 
reduce them to ruin, The great bulk of the liberated, how- 
ever-~if they can be called liberated when they never had 
any direct master-~find that the foree of public opinion is 
too much for them and are driven to slaying about the old 
souree of their shame lo obtain a living ; they haunt the 
pagoda steps and sell offerings lo the pious on Their way lo 
worship, candles and prayer-Mags, incense-sticks, lowers, and 
fruit. ew of them now resort to their old source of food, 
the altars, where they used lo dispute the ownership of the 
cold rice and victuals with the crows and the pariah dogs. 
In Upper Burma the sellers of gold-leaf and tagdnlén are 
offen respectable, that is to say, free men, but in the low 
country so great is the fear of being mistaken for a para- 
kyun that but very few but the destitute will sell their wares 
on the saung-dan, At the Shwe Dagé6n, in Rangoon, the 
vendors are almost without exception of the unclean class. 
Pagoda slayes are SUI universal at all the greater shrines. 
As might have been expected, many-pagoda’d Pagan is their 
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greatest place, Here there is even a king of the parakyuns, 
and he enjoys a sorry mockery of state in the use of gold- 
embroidered sandals, permission to wear jewellery, and the 
shade of a gold umbrella when he walks abroad. But a free 
man meeting him in his grandeur would make no obeigance 
and would pass him by with a grin and a gibe. The origin 
of his sovereignty is told in an old tale which proves the 
antiquity of the custom and the tenacity with which the 
dedication is held to. A king of Pagin——which has not 
been a capital since the fourteenth century—had suspicions 
of the loyalty of a tributary sovereign, and invited him to 
the great and noble city with its towers of gold and silver of 
which Ser Marco Polo writes. This monarch seems to have 
had no fears, and cafhe with but a small retinue, Then the 
Lord of the Golden Palace decreed a great feast, and when 
all were assembled at the Shwezigén pagoda, seized his un- 
fortunate vassal by the hair, and holding aloft his sword, 
dedicated “the helpless man with all his followers and their 
descendants for ever to the service of the great shrine, where 
lies a cast of the Lord Buddha’s jawbone, Hence the petty 
state of the slave-king and the great crowding of pagoda 
slaves to his dominions to share his privileges, Ut ix 
difficult to say whether the class will die put, and it seems 
certain that there will be no new dedications, It is per- 
haps more probable that the Pagiin temple slaves are the 
descendants of the Talaing King Manuha, who was brought 
here a prisoner with all his people and the sacrgd books, by 
King Anawrata from Thaton, As it is they matry and 
increase, Besides the parakyun, equally among the out+ 
casts were the executioners, jailers, and lictors in Mandalay ; 
lepers and incurables of all kinds, coffin-makers, and those 
‘occupied with dead bodies and the graveyards; all deformed 
and mutilated persons and the lamaing, or government slaves, 
tillers of the royal lands, The tadaungsa are the nearest in 
character to the pagoda slaves, and were probably originally 
intended asa kind ef reserve to draw from for a supply’ of 
servitors to the temples, They may not engage in any fixed 
occupation for their support, and are condemned to make 
their living by begging alone, but a few of them become 
very rich, for they wander all over the country and occa- 
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stonally chance upon , windfalls tink their wealth i is of no use 
to them, for they can never.retire, even in the extremest a ape. 
Like the pagoda slaves they have their headquarters in 
Pagiin, and some of them are vehemently suspected of 
beings runaway parakyuns from other parts of the country, 
But the advance in public estimation is of the slightest pos- 
sible character, Among the sellers of nantagon and other 
pagoda essentials, at the shrines of Rangoon, Prome, and 
Pegu, are here and there a few tadaungsa, tired of their 
wandering life ;” yet, notwithstanding the ill-favour with 
which they ave regarded, they are never stinted for food, 
Tepers and others afflicted with loathsome discases, 
deformed and mutilated persons, ate regarded more with 
pity than with aversion, but they are 1%t the Icss outcasts, 
and must live in villages by themselves, or with the ta- 
daungsa and parakyun if indeed they do not scorn to do 
so. They usually line the pagoda steps on a duty or feast 
day, and receive abundant alms, every third or (urth wor- 
shipper dropping a handful of rice or a copper coin into the 
basket or platter laid before them. The dislike to maimed 
people is very singular, and led to curious incidents in the 
first and second, Burmese wars, The wounded men brought 
inlo the field hospitals refused to have arms or legs ampu- 
tated ta save their lives, and it is a matter af not uufrequent 
oecurrence even now, in the hospitals, for a man to tear off 
the bandages wrapped round the stump, that he may not 
survive his misfortune and become a shame to his family. 
In some parts of the province the taint, or even the sus- 
picion of leprosy in a family, becomes a fertile source of 
villainy, Lf the suspected person or the head of the house 
be at Al well-to-do, heavy sums are extorted by the headman 
of the place in return for permission to stay on in the 
village, and sometimes informers make a good thing in 
demanding hush-money, But no amount of payments 
could save a man badly affected with the disease from 
being driven out of the town, Even ‘in large towns the 
aversion is equally strong, and unless the leper is a rich 
man he has to live in prescribed quarters among the out- 
casts already mentioned, lqually despised are all those 
who have anything to do with funerals, either in making the 
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coffin or digging the grave. This occupation ins therefore 
falien almost exclusively into the hands of the old para- 
kyun, and helps to keep alive the ancient feeling. It must 
‘be allowed that the ways of the sandalfis do not in any way 
tend to conciliate the multitude. ' 

Finally there were the pagwet, the Ictyataung, or thaing- 
gyaing, the constables, jailers, executioners, Hiclors, mostly 
confined to the neighbourhood of the native kingdom Man- 
dalay, These merited all the obloquy that could be cast on 
them, but their position of quasi-authority made them more 
secretly hated than openly flouted, They were never allowed 
to enter a free man’s house, even in the exercise of their 
office; nor could they go within the walls of the palace 
stockade, but many % citizen-smarted under the blows of the 
lictor’s thaing, when a great man came round a corner sud- 
denly, and the lctyatauvg saw a chance for a back-hander 
with his fasces; and it was far too casy a matter for a man 
to get inf jail in Mandalay lo make it a wise proceading to 
rail at the pagwet. It was an unlovely custom in Upper 
Burma which made the executioner bolh constable andl 
jailer, and condemned him to live on his wits. The natural 
result was that he lived on the prisoners, and extorled the 
fast pice out of his victim with threats of violence, or actual 
torture, Pagwet means a circle on the cheek, and this ring 
on the face implied that its bearer had heen condemned for 
a capital crline, and was respited to become executioner, 
Others had" devices descriptive of their offence tattooed on the 
chest, as Sithat (murderer), thukho (thief), damya (dacolt or 
highway robber). An exccution in Mandalay was a horrid 
sight. The “spotted man” danced round his victim, made 
feints with his sword and burst into fits of wild Inuphter, 
or yells, to shake the doomed man’s nerves. It must be 
admitted that the spectators were very little better, A 
skilful blow which just slit the skin and drew blood met 
with an approving shout. The pagwet, like other outcasts, 
was buried Jike carrion when he died, or perhaps wag simply 
thrown out with the town offal, 

How does afl this agree with the theory of Buddhism, 
that there is equality for all, and (hat the poorest man can 
raise himself to sublimest heights after death? The king 
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had and exercised the power of life and death over all his, 
people, TTe ruled in the truest sense by divine right, and 
his subjects were all his slaves, The answer is—it is kan, 
it is the accumulation of merits ‘or demerits in past exist- 
ences, A man is rich, powerful, and great, because aforetime 
he wails pious and good, Therefore now he has a right to 
govern and look down with contempt on the poor, The 
poor man must have been a bad man before he entered on 
this existence. IIe deserves to be miscrable; he knows it 
himself, and subthits fatuonsly, It is true the tyrant does 
not do well if he oppresses him, and perhaps may be 
punished for it in a later existence, and become the slave 
of him who, now a slave, may hereaficy by good works attain 
the rank of king, But in his present existence the great man 
hag the fullest right to oppress and grind down the poor 
as much as he chooses, [He enjoys the fruits of previous 
virtues, and since he has perhaps in many existences mortified 
the flesh and done grievous penance, he has now right to 
enjoy himself to the limit of his desires, Morcover, as he 
has great power and riches, it is always casy for him by 
much almsgiving and good works to add so much merit to 
his kan as to outweigh all hig sins, and in the end preserve 
the balance still in his favour, This is, however, very hard 
for the poor man. THis station exposes him to many tempta- 
tions to sin, Ile has but very little to give to the beikku 
and to the pagodas, Ele has perhaps even, in order to save 
himself from. starvation, to shoot decor and game; and catch 
fish, a mode ‘of living which infallibly dooms hint to a few 
millions of years in hell, whence again he has to work up 
through the upper three states of punishment before he 
ean emer anew upon existence oi carth, there to strive to 
accumulate hard-carned, merit, that he may not incontinently 
topple back again to nga-yé. Iu any case the poor man’s 
hope can only be directed to the future, Irom the seeds 
sown in past worlds, tares have sprung up in the soil of his 
present existence, and tares they will remain. The germ of 
a higher life may be sown, but it will only grow up in a new 
existence, There is happily one refuge forgthe man born to 
poverty and misery, It is always open to him to put on the 
yellow robe of the Assembly of the Perfect, but to do that 
ar 
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he must feel himself strong cnough to beat down the fire of 
passions and remain steadfast to the end, for a lutwet, a man 
who has put his hand to the plough and turns back again, 
exposes himself to infinitely greater danger towards his next 
existence than he who has remained throughout in the 
world. The monastery is a house of refuge not to be 
lightly sought, and, sad to say, even it is not open to the 
outcast, 

This doctrine of kan also accounts for the equanimity 
and callousness with which Buddhists vicw human misery 
and the taking of human life, notwithstanding the law which 
forbids the killing of even the smallest insect. They recog- 
nise apathetically the ‘working out of inexorable destiny, 
and watch a man drowning in the river with undisturbed 
tranquillity, for they are not called upon or even justified in 
stirring a hand to prevent it You cannot combat manifest 
fate, 

But the outcast may not in any case center the monastery, 
not even as a scholar, Even that last chance is withheld 
from him. He is the connecting link with the state of 
animals, the highest state of punishment, [Je is considered 
no better than an animal in, thought; he meets with less 
toleration in actual life. Were he bedizened to the cycs 
with costly silks and priccless jewellery no girl would look 
at him, His wealth is of no use. THe is not allowed to 
build a pagoda, or even to supply fresh-water pots on a 
wayside stand, The monk would refuse his alms; the 
starving fiec-man beggar would scorn his bounty, ‘They - 
will no doubt gradually disappear under British rule, but 
there will be those who will regret il, They may have to 
work hard for their living® 4 


CHAPTER XLVI 
FORMING TIE NATIONAL CHARACTER 


Ur the nation which has no history is happy, it is difficult to 
know what is to be said of the, nation Which has a very 
voluminous history, almost all of which is, however, pure 
romance, The effect on the Burmese of the fond imaginings 
of the Mahi Yazawin, the great Chronicle of Kings, is most 
undesirable, No defeats are recorded in those courtlpages ; 
reverses are charmed into acts of clemency; armics vast as 
those that people dreamland march through its chapters; 
its heroes are of the old ballad type; its treasures such as 
might have been the produce of Aladdin's lamp. The result 
has been a permanent influence on the national character, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s “Chronicle of British Kings” has 
left only a faint mark on the national literature, but had the 
Knglish lived forty degrees nearer the line, they might still 
be believing in,Brut, great-grandson of Agneas, and the un~ 
broken line of Isings of whom King Arthur was clfief As 
it is, the British Mahi Yazawin only supplied a spring for 
‘the poets of all the afler time, Thg Burman Chronicle, on 
‘the other hand, has laid the foundation of the national 
character, Like all hardy, strong-limbed races, the Burmans 
are naltirally proud ; but this innate pride has been tenfold 
inereased by the wonderful tales of the national annals, 
What is a Burman to think when he reads in the history 
of his country—there is but the one meang of learning the 
past—that the English have only foothold in Burma through 
the clemency of a gracious king? They mazht have been 
crushed as effectuglly as the first settlers of Negrays Island ; 
they might have been driven forth as easily as their seven- 
’ 
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leenth-century ancestors from the factory at Bhamaw, far up 
the Irrawaddy on the confines of China; but Bagyidaw, the 
king, said, like the Lord Buddha, “ All can take life, but who 
can give it back?” The Burmese annalist relates; “ ‘lhe 
kalabyn, the white strangers from the west, fastened a quarrel 
upon the Lord of the Golden Palace, They latlded at 
Rangoon, took that place, and Prome, ang were permitted 
to advance as far as Yandabo; for the king, from motives of 
piety and regard to life, made no effort whatever to oppose 
them. The strangers had spent vast sums of money on 
the enterprise; and by the time they reached Yandabo their 
resources were exhausted; and they were in great distress, 
They petitioned the ‘king, who, of his clemency and gener- 
osity, sent them large sumg of money to pay their expenses 
back, and ordered them out of the country.” 

By the Treaty of Yandabo, extorted by the fear that the 
capital would fall into the hands of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
then tlundering at the gates of Ava, the English acquired 
the provinces of Tenasscrim and Arakan, and deprived the 
sovereign of two-thirds of his sea-board. The Province of 
Pegu, which was annexed after the second Burmese war in 
1852-53, has never been formally ceded by any treaty. 
King Mindén said, “Let them stay there; [ cannot turn 
them out, but I will not be written down as the king that 
gave up Rangoon.” Lord Dalhousic said, “A treaty with 
aman like that is useless”; and he straightway fixed upon 
a parallel of latitude as the northern boundary of British 
Burma, find put up a line of frontier pillars along it without 
reference to the Burmese Government at all, The Mahi 
Yazawin said, in effect, “The foreigner was starving in his 
own land, and the king bounteously granted him @ restings' 
place in the dismal swamps by the,sca.” Until the Burmese 
kingdom finally disappeared the only approach to a recogni- 
tion of the British possession of Pegu was an announcement 
from Mind6n Min that “orders had been issued to the 
governors of distgicts not to allow the Burmese troops to 
attack the territories of Myedé’and Taung-ngu, in which the 
British Government had placed ils garrisons.” Well may it 
be said that Burmese kings submitted to yecomplished facts, 
but did not sanction them, Shortly before the slorming of 
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Malun, the King Mintayagyi sent a note to Sir Archibald 
Campbell representing that “it was contrary to his religions 
principles and the constitution of the Mmpire, to make 
any cession of territory, and he was bound to preserve its 
integrity.” 

Naturally, therefore, the up-country Burman thinks that 
his race is the Bravest in all the realms of Zampudipa, the 
island in the south, with all its five hundred surrounding 
islets, ‘The idea ‘has been little checked by English com- 
munications and relations with the Lord of the Golden 
Palace, Such documents as the following are duly inserted 
in the Mahi Yazawin, and lose nothing in the translating. 
This was sent, in 1695, by Nathaniel Higginson, Governor 
of Madras, to the King of Ava.* “To his Imperial Majesty 
wha blessath the noble city of Ava with his presence, 
Emperour of 1 Emperors, and excelling the Kings of the East 
and the West in glory and honour, the clear firmaanent of 
Virlue, the fountain of Justice, the perfection of Wisdom, 
the Jord of Charity and Protector of the Distressed, the first 
mover in the Sphere of Greatness, president in council, 
victorlous in war; who feareth none and is feared by all; 
centre of the Uetsures of the Earth, and of the Sea; Lord 
Propriclor of Gold and Silver, Rubies, Amber, aud all 
precious Jewels; favoured by Icaven and honoured by all 
men; whose brightness shines through the World as the 
light of the Sun, and whose great name will be preserved in 
perpetual mertfory,” « 

After this promising exordium the letter goes on: “The 
fame of so glorious an Emperour, the Lord of power and 
wiches, yeing spread throughout the’ whole earth, all nations 
resort to view the splendour of your greatness, and, with 
your majesty’s subjects, to partake of the blessings which 
God Almighty hath bestowed upon your kingdom above all 
others, Your majesty has been pleased to grant your 
especial favours to the Honourable English Company, whose 
servant Iam; and now send to present Before the footstool 
of your throne a few toys, as an acknowledgment of your 
najesty’s goodness, which I beg your majesty to accept, and 
to vouchsafe an ‘audience to my servants and a gracious 
answerslo my petition,” 
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He finishes by asking leave to send a factor next tmon- 
goon to reside at Syriam, opposite Rangoon, on the other 
side of the Pogu river, Edward Ilectwood was the envoy. 
He had to wait a long time before the gate of the palace 
stockade was opened; when: that was done he had "to bow 
three times to the building; half way across the esplanade 
he had to bow humbly three times agaifi; then at fifteen 
yards’ distance, and finally had to make the same obeisance 
to the king, - 

The answer to the governor, in the name of the ministers, 
ran as follows: “In the East, where the sun rises, and in 
that Oriental part of it which is called Chapudu; the Lord 
of wate: and carth, the Emperor of Emperors, against whose 
imperial majesty if any shail be so foolish as to imagine any~ 
thing, it shall be happy for them to die and be consumed ; 
the lord of great chatity and help of all nations, the great 
Lord gstcemed for happiness; the Lord of all riches, of 
elephants and horses and all good blessings; the Lord ol 
high-built palaces of gold; the great and most powerful 
Emperor in this life, the soles of whose fect are gilt and set 
upon the heads of all people; we his gicat governor and 
president here, called Maha Teena Tibodis, do make known 
to the governor, Nathaniel Lligginson,” and so it goes on in 
the same strain, concluding with a notification of the presents 
sent-—-1500 viss of lac, 2500 viss of tin, 300 viss of ivory, 
6 ecarther dishes, and 8 lacquered boxes, This was, how- 
ever, mere satisfactory than that which fell¥ to the lot of 
Ensign Lester in 1757, when he got a concession of 
Negrats Island and a commercial treaty from the conqueror, 
Alaungpaya. The g&llant envoy received a jyesent of 
eighteen oranges, two dozen heads, of Indian corn, and five 
cucumbers. Two years later the gatrison on the ceded 
island was massacred. The national annalist gloals over 
these things, 

Here is another petition from the while foreigners: 

* Placing above our heads the golden majesty of the mighty 
lord, the possesgor of the mines of rubics, amber, gold, silver, 
and all kinds of metals; of the lord under whose command 
are innumerable soldiers, generals, and caflains; of the lord 
who is king of many countries and provinces, and gmperor 
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over many rulers and princes, who wail round his thone 
with the badges of his authority; of the lord who is adorned 
with the greatest power, wisdom, knowledge, prudence, fore. 
sight, ete.; of the lord who is rich in the possession of 
eleplfints and horses, and in particular is the lord of many 
white clephants; of the lord who is the greatest of kings, 
the most just @hd the most religious ; the master of life and 
death ; we his slaves, the governor of Bengal, the officers 
and administratérs of the Company, bowing and lowering 
our heads under the sole of his royal golden feet, do pre- 
sont to him, with the greatest veneration, this our humble 
petition,” cy 

Such documents might have flowed,from the chronicler’s 
own pen, and the Burmese hisforical student, in reading this 
unbought praise of nations, naturally takes it as honest 
homage due to the race, since thére is now no king. So 
exalted an idea had the Court of the military, power of 
the country that in 1810 a minister at Ava told Captain 
Canning that if proper application had been made to the 
king, he would have sent an army to Europe and put 
England in possession of Trance, and so ended all the 
troubles of the ‘beginning of the century, 

Most envoys sent to the Arbiter of Existence were 
treated very cavalierly in the way of interviews; not a few 
{n the old days wailed long months without ever secing the 
king at all, All, down to Sir Douglas Forsyth, in 1874, 
had to fo % shoeless, and sit cross-legged on the floor, an 
wnaccustomed attitude which did not tend to render the 
position less ridiculous, In other ways they were treated 
with gvery indignity. When Kiftg Mintayagyi heard that 
Colonel Symes was coming, he went away to Mingén, to 
contemplate his gigantic failure al a pagoda there, Thither 
the colonel had to follow him, congratulating himself on the 
circumstance that as the king was away from the palace, 
there would be the less trouble in seein him. But he found 
himself vastly mistaken. * On arriving’ at Mingdén he was 
told to take up his quarters on an island in the middie of 
the river, On this barren place, shunned by all Burmese 
as a polluted “spot, where bodies were burnt and criminals 
exequted, he had to cornell forty days, and during all that 
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time not the slightest notice of him was taken by the court. 
Finally he was admitted on a kadaw, or “ Beg-Pardon Day,” 
one of those set apart for all inferiors and vassals to come 
and do homage and worship at the Golden Feet, For long 
it was the invariable custom to reccive representatives of 
foreign states on these days, Colonel Burney was the first 
to refuse to be so treated, and he carried hfs point, though 
the wungyis told the king the reason why he did not come 
on the appointed kadaw day was because he was sick, The 
utmost protestations of Symes and Crawford failed to save 
them from the humiliation. Another favourite method of 
showing contempt for ‘foreigners and exalting the national 
dignity was rather curious in its elaborate ingenuily. Foreign 
missions were provided for by'a tax levied on outcasts, ‘The 
money was only collected when an embassy was oxpected, 
and was applied to no other purpose than providing accom- 
modation,and food for the members of the mission. The 
coin was considered too vile to be put to any other use, 
Delaying the envoy at the gates was an invariable device, 
Just as he came up to the entrance a band of princes, with 
their followers, would turn in, from a side street, and the 
luckless representative of England would have to stop and 
bite his nails till they had all passed in, Colonel Burney 
was delayed two hours in this way, and even Colonel VPhayre, 
the first Commissioner of the three coast provinces, in 1856, 
had to wait on his clephant till the ingshemin and his train 
filed in bofore him, Arrived at the palace, af the earlier 
envoys were made to fall on thelr knees, and shikho to the 
central spire of the royal residence, The members of the 
embassy of 1856 were nfarly bullied into taking off their 
hats to the pyathal. The object was, to show them as sup- 
pliants at the Golden Feet, honoured by being allowed to 
view his dwelling, and clevated to the summit of carthly 
ambition by being admitted to an interview. Symes and 
Cox paid for their, admission in this way. Besides this 
official bad treatment the plenip8tentiaries were victimised 
with numberless yersonal insults, Even the Supreme Court 
on at least one occasion refused to see Cox. He was 
knocked up long after midnight one night *by a clerk who 
wanted to get a nutmeg-grater to show lo the king, «The 
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Myowun wrote to him to say that as the envoy would not 
take his advice he must break off all intercourse, and the 
English thanthaman would be good enough not to come 
near his house for the future. Captain Cox had had a fence 
put fp round his house to keep away the inquisitive rabble, 
ata cost of twenty rupecs, One morning when he woke up he 
found this had een unceremoniously carried away, and that 
it had been used to enclose a place near the river where the 
heir-apparenv’s Head might be washed, Finally great pres- 
sure was put upon him to take the oath of allegiance to the 
king; he was to drink the water in which the muskets and 
lances of the guard had been dipped, and it was expressly 
stipulated that he should pay for his oath just as any Burman 
would have to do. Scores of like details might be men- 
tioned with regard to all the other ambassadors and residents, 
Jt will be sufficient, however, to mention that, in later years, 
one resident had a cane flourished over his head by-a convict 
lictor, and that the last chargé @afatres of all was chased by 
a howling rabble from the Mandalay bazaar to the Residency 
gates, which were broken in-—no great exertion of strength 
was necessary certainly-~—all because he had killed a pariah 
dog that was snapping at his heels. 

If the various Government representatives were treated 
in this way, non-official Jinglishmen could not expect great 
reverence to be paid to them, and it is hardly worth 
mentioning that in 1881 a Rangoon merchant, yelled at 
by convict liftors, went down on his knees while ane of the 
leading: spirits of the massacres, the Hpaung Wun, went by 
on his elephant. Little wonder then that the patriotic fictions 
of the,Mahi Yazawin were believéd, and that the perusal of 
them was all the more greedily indulged in, The wearing of 
shoes in the Palace was never settled till there had ceased to 
be a Lord of it. Z 

But it is not so much the lnglish that suffered—though 
occasionally a few of them did get sloyed—as the smaller 
nations and tribes who livé around and Among the Burmese. 
It must be acknowledged that the Burman is a sad bully; 
but the white strangers could reduce him to civility, if to 
nothing else, very speedily. It is different with other races 
——soRIe perhaps uborigipal, some invaders of Burma as much 
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as the Diriven themselves. The ‘Chins, the Karens, and, 
in some degree, even the stalwart if simple Shans, have 
all suffered in common with weaker nationalitics from the 
cunning and braggadoclo of the Burman. The Maha Yaza- 
win delights no less in recounting tales of barbaric diplomacy 
than in heroics about gallant generals who hold quicksilver 
in their mouths and advance on the quaifing foc, leaping 
eighteen or twenty cubits in the air. Tor example, the 
chronicles of Prome relate the well-known world-story of 
the bullock’s hide of ground. A tribe came from the East 
under the command of an Amazon, She obtained from the 
aborigines—probably rfow some of the hill-tribes in Arakan 
—a grant of as mugh land as could be enclosed within an 
ox-hide, and, following the Example of Dido, cut the hide 
into strips, She got into difficulties, however, and would 
probably have been diiven out had she not married a 
neighbowsing king, A stepson of hers founded the ancient 
town of Thareketlara (Prome), an event said to have been 
prophesied by the Buddha Gautama hiimsclf, in proof whereot 
the Shwesandaw pagoda exists lo the present day. 

A story of a similar character is told with regard to the 
Shans, The Burmans had a quarrel with some of these big 
boned highlandmen as to the ownership of a tract of fine 
paddy-land. The Shans were in force, and perfectly pre- 
pared to fight about the matter, The Burmese therefore 
resorted toe crafl. An old hermit was referred to on the 
subject. He said that the parly which first fini$hed building 
a pagoda of a certain fixed size should have the disputed 
territory. So both sides set to work, The Burmese soon 
found that the sturdy Sfillmen were distancing them. At 
night, therefore, the chief had recourse lo stratagem. Ile 
made a framework of bamboos of thé required height, had it 
covered with cloth, and daubed the cloth with white plastce. 
When daylight came, and the Shans saw the Burmese shrine 
complete and perfegl, even to the extent of offerings of fruit 
and candles, their astonishment ‘and dismay were such that 
they marched off straightway to the hills—~ascribing the 
rapid erection to supernatural assistance, and never dreaming 
of examining the precocious pay&i; wheréat the Burmese 
chronicler chuckles with patriotic Gelizal, and glorifigs the 
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shrewdness of his countrymen, The same story is told of 
the foundation of the Arakan empire by the younger of two 
brothers who came from India, 

But it is in the relations with the milder-natured tribes, 
such as the Karens and Chins, or the small if warlike septs 
such as the Kachins, that the Burman most comes up to 
the truculenc® of the Maha Yazawin. Out of the northern 
Kachins-——bold robber bands, armed with queer, home-made, 
stockless gtns-*- little was to be gained, They Iived on the 
hills, and owned nothing but pigs; but they raided on low- 
land villages, and the Burmans retaliated, and there were 
periodic scasons of mutual crucifixion, Long ago these 
clans had the reputation of kindly haspitality, but Burmese 
tyranny made most of them" dangerous savages, It js dif- 
ferent with the Karens and Chins. The former, a heavy, 
plethoric people, endure their wrongs with dull indifference, 
all but the fierce Red Karens, who kept up a perposual guerilla 
warfare, afler the manner of the Kachins. The Karens 
account for their wrongs in the following way. When 
Yttwa created the wold he took three handfuls of carth 
and threw them round about him. From one sprang the 
Burmans, froth another the’ Karens, and from the third the 
Kalas, the foreigners, The Karens were very talkative and 
made more noise than all the others, and s0 the Crealor 
believed thal there were too many of them, and he threw 
another half handful to the Burmans, who thus gained such 
a supremagy that they soon overcame the Kavens, and have 
oppressed them ever since, 

Vhe Chins were subjected to such Jong-continued and 
systgmatic ill-treatment on the part of the Burmese, thal 
traditions accounting for this oppression actually form a 
part of the national religion. All mankind, they say, is 
descended from a woman called Hlinyu, who jaid ror cggs, 
from the last laid of which sprang the Chins, Hlinyn loved 
the youngest best; but he had gong away, and before she 
found him again the wiiole world cael bleak mountain- 
ranges had been partitioned out among her other children, 
So the Chin first man got the hills, and as compensation 
was given cldphants, horses, cattle, goats, pigs, and fowls, 
Unfortunately, Rilny appointed the Burman brother to 
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look after him. The Burman turned out a most wicked 
and unscrupulous guardian, He pretended to teach him, 
but only showed the blank side of the slate, so that the 
poor Chin never learned a single Ictter. [He rubbed the 
elephant’s back wilh cowhage, so that the Chin’s bare ‘egs 
were so tickled that he refused to have such an unpleasant 
animal, and gave all the elephants to the Surman, By 
similar tricks the buffaloes, the horses, and the cattle were 
obtained. When the Chin mounted to ridé on the horse, 
the Burman’s wife got in the way, and was knocked down ; 
and as compensation for the injuries she sustained, and to 
quiet her clamour, the hGrse had to be handed over, Then 
at the Burman’s instigation the Chin went to view his 
buffaloes, clad in ficry-red garments, The buffalo naturally 
chased him up a tree, and before he could gain the earth 
again the buffalocs had gone the way of the clephants and 
horses, Ultimately nothing remained but goats, pigs, and 
fowls, Even the barren mountains were not left in his un+ 
disturbed possession. When the boundaries of the different 
countries were marked out, the Burman took very good care 
to mark his with stoncs and pillars, but he persuaded the 
Chin that tufts of grass were good enough for him, These 
were all burned away by the jungle-fires, and then the 
despoiled Chin had to live wherever the Burman told him. 
Thus the race has never had a country or town of its own, 
but wanders about in a nomadic way over the hills on the 
fringe of Burma, The well-known custom sdine of the 
frontier Chin women have of tattooing their faces is an 
existing proof of this tyranny, They are naturally pretty ; 
and this disfigurement—for they themselves acknowledge it 
lo be such, and never adopted it in {he heart of the Chin 
hills—was adopted to prevent the Burmese from carrying 
them off, as they once did constantly. 

The stories of the Mahi Yazawin fully account for and 
justify these queer traditions of the national religion of the 
Chins, But it is not'in such minof points that the annalist 
is seen at his bes. It is when he vapours about Chinese 
and Siamese and Munipuris, who come in armies numbered 
by hundreds of thousands, with elephants in tens of thousands, 
and the guardian nats of the nations fight on their respective 
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sides and serve to account for Burmese retreats-—-then it is 
that the spirit of the Maha Yazawin comes out and streams 
along in true ‘Evcles vein, And except the plays the Bur- 
mia has no other ierature to read, It ia not wonderful, 
therefore, that he has as good an opinion of himself as the 
“centennial Yankees,” 


.  Breathes theie a Yank, so mean, so small, 
Who never says, * Wal now, by Gaul, 
I reckon since old Adam's fall 
‘Tifkte’s never growed on this ere ball 
A nation 50 all-fied tall 
As we centennial Yankees,’ 


The writer might well have beer a worker on the Great 
Chronicle of Kings. 


CHAPTER XLVIJ 


THE LORD OF TIE CELESTIAL ELEPHANT AND OF 
MANY WITTE ELEPHANTS 
© 


TuE Royal History of Kings eyumerates altogether 587,000 
kings, following one another in regular succession, I*rom 
Mahi Thamada, the great first ruler of land and of sea, there 
were 334,569 sovereigns till the time of the most excellent 
Buddha Gautama, From thence onward, the Maha Yazawin 
carefully records the sequence of the predecessors of the last 
ruler of the Eastern Land, Thibaw Min. Western chroniclers 
point out incredulously that the hunter Aung Zaya, who died 
in 1760, founded the present dynasty under the title of 
Alaungpaya (commonly written Alompra), and till his 
rescue of the country from the victorious Peguans, held 
no more exalted rank than that of headman of his native 
village, But this scepticism ignores the doctrine of Kan, 
which providds that none can succeed to the throne of the 
Arbiter of @xistence and Great Lord of Rightcotisness but 
those whose merit in previous existences entitles them to it 
The king emphatically rules by what is called in the Western 
kingdoms the right divine, The eldest daughter of the 
reigning king was always declared tabindaing, she was for- 
bidden to marry tilt the death of the sovercign. When that 
occurred, if there were no sons to succeed, there was an 
interregnum ill the tabindaing could find a husband to 
ascend the throne, (Chis selection was not made by the 
laws of passion or personal inclination, but was solely de- 
cided according to-the principles of kan. A royal chariot 
was harnessed to a fiery steed and driven away from Lhe 
palace with no one to guide il, ‘The horse roamed about, 
446 : 
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suffering no one to enter til] he came to the person decided 
by fate to rule the country, usually some one of the royal 
lineage, or of some other princely line, who had wandered 
or been carried off from court. Then the horse waited 
patiently till the sleeper should wake up; the tales always 
reprefent the prince as asleep when the chariot arrives, 
When he rouses himself he steps into the chariot, and 
without guidange, the horse forthwith gallops back to the 
palace and the tabindaing finds a husband and the country 
a king, Alompra became sovereign, only in a slightly 
different way, but his descent from Mahi Thamada must 
be unimpeachable. 

Long before he took up arms aid wou for himself the 
throne, the soothsayers saw about him signs that betokened 
his coming dignity, When he slept his arms shone lile fire ; 
vultures perched on the houses of, his enemies; gorgeous 
butterflics and gay-plumaged birds and strange animals 
entered his dwelling; he dug up an anefent image of the 
Buddha not far from his doorstep; when he came to fight 
it was manifest that he was favoured even beyond the great 
men of old, He possessed a sword that flew through the 
air and cul off heads; his shpes enabled him to clear miles 
ata stride; his fairy spear could spit a whole line of soldiers 
at once; his javelin could be hurled to any distance ; finally, 
as a fifth weapon, he had a gun which never missed its 
mark, and was brought down to him by a thagyi, The 
possession of these five weapons at once proved liis right to 
the throne dhd secured his holding it. It is true That some 
of the omens which signalised his right have appeared in 
others with very different result, | A Karen minlaung, or 
embrya king, displayed the same fire-streaming arms, and 
raised a rebellion since {he British occupation of Pegu. He 
gained a considerable following, and seemed formidable for 
a time, till the linglish wise men pointed out that the fiery 
glow was produced by rubbing phosphorus on his skin, 
Then all went against him as an impostoy, and he very soon 
vanished into the hill-country. Similarly, in 1858, a poor 
fisherman at Twante, a large village not fay from Rangoon, 
dragged up in hig net a small image of the Buddha, Such 
discoveries are always looked upon as an omen of high 
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destiny, and according to the common geaiden: the 
fisherman believed that he would rise in dignity, restore the 
Talaing kingdom, and revive religion, He announced the 
supernatural call in the village bazaar, A few desperate 
characters joined him, took possession of the town, and 
issued a proclamation calling upon all the faithful to® rally 
to his standard, But the British civil authoritics stepped in 
and broke up the procession which was going’ in solemn 
state to the pagoda to inaugurate and consecrate the fisher. 
man in his new profession, The claimant*of royal honours 
escaped at the time, but was afterwards given up by the 
villagers. In each of these cases there was deception or 
misapprehension of tie meaning of the omens, but the 
abundance of the signs in the case of Alompra disposes of 
the assertion that he was a mere adventurer. He himself 
thoroughly believed in his high destiny, and talked of it in 
right royal fashion to Captain Baker, an ambassador sent to 
him in 1755 by the Honourable East India Company. This 
gentleman, the commander of an East Indiaman, who, under 
the instructions of his employers, evidently regarded the 
great conqueror as little better than a savage, brought him a 
present of a chest or two of gunpowder, a couple of muskets 
and carbines, a gilt looking-glass, some red earth in bags, 
and half a dozen bottles of lavender water (there is no 
mention of glass beads), and offered Alompra the asglstance 
of the great company. Whereupon his majesty burst into a 
defiant laugh and replied in the following fashion : “Wave | 
asked, or Go | want any assistance to reduce niy enemies to 
subjection? Let none conceive such an opinion! Mave { 
not in three years’ time extended my conquests three months’ 
journey in every quarter without the help of canaon or 
muskets? Nay, I have with bludgepns only, opposed and 
defeated these Peguans who destroyed the capital of this 
kingdom, and took the prince prisoner; and a month hence 
I intend to go with a great force to Dagdn (Rangoon), 
where I have an army now lying, when I will advance to 
the walls of Pegu, blockade and Starve them out of it, which 
is the last townnI have now to take to complete my econ- 
quest, and then [will go in quest of Boyrno (the Trench 
governor of Syriam, whom he afterwards actually did put to 
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death). eeplthe: ace this = it is now ‘ives years since 
it has heen constantly exercised in chastising my cuemies ; 
it is indeed almost blunt with use; but it shall be continued 
to the same til they are utterly dispersed, Do not talk of 
assistance. [require none, The Peguans [ can wipe away 
as thus (drawing the palm of one hand over ihe other), See 
these avins andathis thigh (drawing his loose coat-sleeve up 
lo the armpit, and lifting his pasoh, so as to display a bare 
tattooed leg); amongst a thousand you cannot sce my . 
match, J can crush a hundred such as the King of Pegu.” 
(Quoted from Crawford.) : 

Two years later he talked to Ensign Lester in the same 
bombastic strain, telling him that he would go to Madras, 
and that if a nine-pounder shoe was to ‘hit him it could do 
him ho harm, with a good deal more to the same effect, Te 
is described at this time, when he was about forty-five years 
of age, as five fect eleven in height, and of a powerful build, 
with a long, but not a thin face, the expression not being 
improved by a number of smallpox pitmarks, He had a 
broad but very retreating forehead, a characteristic shared by 
all his descendants, and prominent in the case of King 
Minddn. 4 2 

Alaungpaya, then, was no feeble founder of the present 
line of successors Lo the great Mahi Thamada. Le certainly 
had the power to command, and lis military successes 
cwried the peacock flag from far away towards Dacea, down 
to the Siamesg capilal. Assuredly he was a worthy follower 
of the great first king, and the Burmese believed firmly in 
the unbroken character of the succession, Accordingly all 
the old Indian and Sakyan customn were carefully observed 
by the Burmese royal family, Such were the marriage with 
half-siaters, and the congequent preserving unmarried of the 
king's eldest daughter; the reverence of the three most 
excellent animals, the peacock of the sun, the hare of the 
moon, and the kalawaik, the carrying bird of Vishnu, whose 
cyesdike jewels look friendl# on the stranger; and the beit- 
theit, the consceration by pouring out of water at the acces- 
sion, Marriage with half-sisters was only alldwed to the king, 
not to the peopleaat large, or even to the princes of the blood- 


royal. | The throne was painted over with representations of 
26 
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the peacock and the hare, typifying the descent of the king 
from the solar and lunar races, which was also directly laid 
claim to in the title, netwetbuyin, sovercign of the rising 
sun. Similarly with the titles khattia, implying that he had 
dominion over the crops, and yaza, because he could ipstruct 
men in the laws, a somewhat doubtful ability in regard to 
all except perhaps King Mindén. The gonsecration by 
beittheil was completed in three special ceremonies, as was 
the case with the Payalaung chosen to be ghe first ruler, 

3. Yaza-beit, the conscerating of him as king, 

2, Manda beittheit, the solemn marrying him to a 
queen of royal lineage. 

3. Thenga beittheit, the confirmation or renewal of his 
engagement to abide by the laws, whereupon full powers 
for the government and administration of the country are 
conferred, P 

The, actual coronation ceremony was latterly a mere 
form, but was intended to mark the claim of the Lord of 
the Golden Palace to be the representative of the universal 
monarch, the Sekyawadé king, who never makes his 
appearance during the time allotted to the publication and 
duration of the religious fastitutions of a Buddha, It 
consisted principally in incantations and sprinkling with 
holy water from the Ganges, performed by the pdnnas, 
the Brahmin astrologers; the Burman yahans had nothing 
whatever 40 do with it, Besides the pénnas, only a few of 
the chief, ministers were present. The reallyenational part 
of the ceremony was the royal progress round the city 
moat, made seven days after the beittheit. The king left 
the city by the Easter Gate, the precise moment being 
notified by a discharge of cannon. He then ontéred the 
state barge, a moal gorgeously gilt nd carved construction, 
surpassing even the traditional coach of the Lord Mayor 
of Londo. This boat was then slowly rowed round the 
moat, with music clashing all around, and bands of dancers 
supplying the placf of a rejoicing populace, Then when the 
circuit had been completed, the newly crowned monareh 
entered again Belween the guardian ogres of the Eastern 
Gate, a fresh salvo of artillery announcing the artival at 
the palace. The ceremony was simile enough, but King 
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Thibaw never went through it. Tn the first days of his 
reign he was afraid to leave the nandaw, lest conspirators 
might find the chance too pood a one to lose, and later 
on, a fear that the delayed festival might suggest ideas 
of pyevious faint-heartedness came in the way.  Con- 
sequenUy, though he was crowned successor to Mahi 
Thamada as fae as the heittheit was concerned, and there- 
fore became the souree of the Jaw, the guardian of the 
welfare of the cpuntry, the recipient of the revenues, and 
the chief administrator of justice, he was no proper successor 
to the warlike Alaungpaya. Possibly the failure to assume 
the sturdy spitit of the first of the family may account 
for the deficiency in some of the attributes derived from 
the first. king, a deficieney whieh even the mast loyal of his 
subjects did not hesitate to admit. 

The first ruler was chosen for his strict adherence to the 
five fundamental precepts now incumbent on all men, and 
for his general sanctity. These qualities are inferent in 
all successors, though sometimes it is difficult Lo distinguish 
them. Trom them sprang four other laws incumbent on 
all kings and rulers, These thengaha, kingly laws, or 
byammazoya are as follows 

t, Thathameda, ordaining that he shall not receive 
more than a tithe of the produce of the country, 

2. Purithameda, ordaining that the king shall engage 
to pay his servants and army once every six months, 

3. Thangapatha, by which the king binds himsclf to 
assist his subjects with moncy, and to receive payment of 
it within three years, without charging interest, ‘ 

4. Wiisapaya, the use of courteous and fitting language, 
accordfng to the age and position in life of the persons 
addressed. - : 

It is to be feared that these kindly Iingly laws were 
not found suitable to the conditions of madern svcicly. At 
any rate they were not very strictly observed by Thibaw 
Mir. CY) 

Nevertheless that monarch was very far from being such 
an unlovely character as most Europeans “have been Jed to 
believe, It wassexplicitly denied by many that he drank at 
all; jt is cerlain that whatever excesses he may have plunged 
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into in the remorse caused by the massacres of Vebruary 
1879, he was assuredly not a confirmed drunkard. Tis 
worst fault was that he was casy, or call it weak-spirited 
if you like. It is an open secret that he was not intended 
to be king, His father, Mindén Min, had a strong diking 
for the young yahan, but his intention, if he had any, was 
that the pious and well-read Nyaungyan y#ince, who died 
a refugee at Barrackpore, near Calcutta, was to be his 
successor, and if the court or the town ehad been polled, 
the choice would have fallen on the same burly, good- 
natured individual. 

It must be understood that, notwithstanding the pre- 
cautions for the preservation of the pure blood-royal, the 
system of keeping a princess labindaing, to be marricd to 
the new ruler, it by no means followed that the eldest son 
of this union, or, indetd, any son by this queen at all, 
necessarily succceded to the throne, It was not often 
that there was a recognised Eingshemin, an heir-apparent 
to the throne, but when there was such a dignitary, he 
might be the fifth, or the tenth, or the thirlicth son, the 
only stipulation being that he should be the child of one 
of the four chicf queens, ‘The nomination rested with 
the king. A consideration of the gruesome history of the 
parricide kings, who reigned in one of the countrics of 
the Myissi Madetha, the middle country, as India fs called, 
each of whom ascended a throne stained with a father's 
blood, untjl the horrified populace of Patalipstra revolted 
and exterminated the whole house; the reading of this 
bloody chapter in the royal annals may have prompted 
the custom, but it is certain that it is nol often that the 
heir to the throne was recognised. Minddn made no 
sign till his last illness came upo? him. Then when it 
was evident that he could not survive, he named the 
Nyaungyar? mintha and after him the yollow-robed Thibaw 
prince. Then palace intrigue began, The Thibaw prince, 
it was well knownfhad a passion for the tabindaing, Solin 
Supaya (Selina Sophia as she was called by some of the 
English residents in Mandalay), and the second of the 
Supayis, for there were three of theif, was equally 
enamoured of the young Patama Pee Thereforg the 
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queen-mother resolved to gratify all parties, and become 
herself queen dowager. She opened up comniunications 
with the then all-powerful Kin Wunmingyi, the Premier 
as he way usually called. That able minister saw continued 
power in slore for himself if he could pet the unsophisticated 
pyin-sin placed on the throne, Therefore he threw himself 
into the plot. # The princes were summoned by a forged 
royal order to come hefore his majesty, bid him farewell, 
and hear his nomination of a successor, As they came up 
to the hmawgaw, the mirror throne room, where the kings 
body afterwards lay in state, they were seized separately 
and forthwith hurried off to prison.+ The Nyaungyan and 
his brother, the Nyaungdk prince, received timely warning, 
and instead of coming to the*palace went straight off for 
gancluary to the English Church, whence they afterwards 
escaped, disguised, to the protection of the British flag in 
the compound of the British Residency. But though ,hey thus 
saved their lives, as appeared five months afterwards, when 
the other princes were done to death, the throne was lost, for 
Thibaw was left master of the situation, and soon completed 
his arrangements for secuflng his position At first. every. 
thing went wel, Jt was netessary to retain the support 
of the Kin Wungyi, and that astute minister, acting on 
the idea that he could easily manage the raw young ox. 
neophyte, proceeded lo draw up a scheme for a constilue 
tionil government, the greater part of which was writlen 
for him by the late Dr, Clement Williams, the firgt Tnglish 
Resident in Mandalay, and afterwards an independent 
trader, ‘This constitution was published with a great 
flare of trumpets and much talk‘about the establishment 
of Weltern methods, and the raising of Burma to the rank 
of a first-class Eastef power, The people at large did 
not perceive any very radical difference, as far as the pay- 
ment of moneys was concerned, under the tlew system, 
Perhaps it would have turned out well if it had lasted, 
Buteit was not destined to dast. 4 

As soon as the funeral rites of the dead king were over, 
and Thibaw Min had been sprinkled wit the consccrated 
water by the pdtinas, he proposed to marry “Selina Sophia,” 
and take the younger sister, the Supayalat, along with her 
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according to agreement, But the tabindaing was not willing, 
On the contrary, she took the altogether unprecedented step 
of cutting off her hair and entering a nunnery. The slighted 
golden monarch was furious. The two luckless maids of 
honour of the scornful beauty had their hands chopped off 
by the “spotted man.” What became of the nun herself no 
one seems to know. Whether she went to her grave or toa 
jungle convent ts a matter which acither her friends nor her 
enemies ever revealed. Thibaw Min at amy rate had to be 
ssatisfied with the Supayalat. He very soon found that he 
had quite enough to do with her. The mother had always 
been known as strong-minded ; the daughter developed an 
even greater amount of determination, and between them 
they soon reduced the ruler of the umbrella-bearing chiefs to 
submission, It had never been their intention that the Kin 
Wungyi should derive the greatest part of advantage Crom 
the scheme for enthroning the Thibaw prince, and they gradu- 
ally worked his majesty into a state of desperation. Tlow- 
ever meek he might be towards them, he soon became 
embarrassingly testy with his courtiers, and after a time tool 
to using what was called Tharrawaddy's spear, Konbauvyy 
Min, that fiery descendant of Alaungpaya, itt his Jatler years 
amused himself with spcaring his courtiors with a javelin he 
always kept by him, ‘This trait, which soon grew inlo wu 
regular homicidal mania, and led to his being smothered in 
the end, seemed to have broken out afresh in the young king, 
and the Rangoon papers began to talk of heredétary insanity. 
Soon, however, the whole civilised world was to be shocked, 
The queen mother and the Supayalat persuaded the king that 
he would never be safe ill the princes were put oul of the 
way. It is said that Thibaw Min at first flatly refused, and 
then, broken down by daily taunts, Bleaded the danger from 
the British Government, Here also, however, he was over« 
ruled, The queen dowager called in a Muropean (not an 
Englishman), and asked what would be done if all the 
imprisoned princes were massatred? He answered there 
would be a grgat deal of talk and nothing more. So 
Thibaw gave in, and said, “Shin-ba se, let them be cleared 
away”; and seventy of the royal blood, iften, women, and 
children, were murdered in the next three days, aud buried 
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within the palace, in a long trench dug for the purpose. 
The eldest prince, the Mekhaya, a man nearly three times 
Thibaw’s age, and hated for his fierce, proud demeanour, died 
shrieking for mercy at the hands of his own slaves, whom he 
had often tortured, The Thonst mintha, equally over- 
bearing in his manner, aad a fanatical hater of the English, 
whom he lost ng opportunity of insulting, gained in his death 
an esteem he had never known while living. With his last 
breath he hurled, defiance and imprecations at the brother 
whom he had always despised, and prophesied a speedy and 
bloody end for the “runaway monk.” The weakly and 
gentle-mannered Maingtun murmured a prayer that the 
hideous sin of murder might be pardoned to its instigator 
and perpetrators, and then regigned his neck to the club 
which sent him to the blissful seats of nat-dewas, The 
princesses were subjected to nameless horrors, and the treat- 
ment of the children recalled the days when ravaging hordes 
marched through the land with babes spitted on their pike 
staffs for standards. The poor old regent of Pegu, governor 
at Rangoon when the British came in 1852, had his nostrils 
and gullet crammed with gunpowder, and was thus blown up. 
Bat the tale of,horrors is nok one to enlarge upon, They 
were conducted by those who became the king’s most trusted 
advisers, Alf the three days bands of music were playing 
throughout the palace, and dancers posturing to divert 
atlention from what was going on, and to drown the cries of 
the victims, ,, : 

The custom of putting to death all dangerous rivals on 
the accession of a new king was without doubt almost a re- 
cognised thing in Burma whenever fhere was a new sovereign. 
ManyBurmans defend it warmly, on the plea that it secured 
the peace of the county, Where there were so many of the 
royal blood, the appointment of one, possibly among the 
youngest, to the supreme power, could not but lead to discon- 
tent, breaking out into open rebellion when the slighted found 
themselves strong enough {p feel hope of success for a rising. 
The accession of Mindén was marked by no such atrocities, 
but he came to the throne under exceptional circumstances. 
His brother, tha Pagiin Min, was deposed because he would 
do nothing to make peace with the English, then threatening 
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to occupy the capital, which they were so near effecting in 
the first War of 1826, The deposed king was allowed to 
live happy with his game-cocks, The people's idol, the fiery 
“Wat Prince,” was passed over because he was pledged to 
fight to the death, and there was an explicit understapding 
that he, or failing him, his issue, should suecced to the royal 
honours on the death of King Mindén, ‘Phat, pious and 
enlightened monarch was forced on the country by a happy 
necessity, But it was very different when he died. Theie 
was no war to distract the people, and further, there was a 
multiplicity of candidates, The Convener of the Fifth Gieat 
Synod had, during his lifetime, fifty-three iccognised wives, 
besides an indefinite number of handmaidens. By the wives 
he had altogether ote hundred and ten children, forty-cight 
sons and sixty-two daughters. Of the forty-cight sons only 
twenty-four were alive ag the time of his death, and two of 
these were detained as political prisoners in India, the 
Myingun’and Myingundaing princes, the originators of the 
rebellion of 1866, when the “War Prince” was killed, and 
the king himself had a narrow escape, The Myingundaing 
died many years ago in India; the Myingun still lives on an 
allowance from the French Goxernment in Saigon, 

There were thus twenty-two possible successors to the 
Golden Throne, One was a lunatic—-the Kyabin Mintha ; 
four were little boys under ten years of age, others 
were disqualified for a varicly of reasons, but there 
remained the Thons’, the Mckhaya, the Nyayngyan, and 
the Nyaufigdk, all of whom were considered as having 
certainly greater claims than the actual successor, Thibaw 
Min wanted to keep thom all in prison, and a range of 
barracks was actually being constructed for their occupation 
when the massacres occurred. Whatever foreigners may 
think, all Burmans Jay the guilt of the exccutions at the door 
of the queen and the queen dowager. When some were 
killed, prudential motives, as well as a ghoul-like thirst for 
blood, prompted the, murder of all, and this accordingly was 
carried out. Of all the twenty-four princes, excluding the 
king, there were left alive but four little boys in sanctuary 
in Mandalay monasteries, one of them barely five years old, 
and three refugees in India, one of the four, the Mingundaing 
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prince, having died soon afler, Of the princesses, thirty- 
five of whom survived their father, four were kifled in the 
February massacres, and twenty-one kept in confinement in 
the palace, some of whom almost certainly died of want 
or gxternal violence, The remainder were of too little 
account to be taken notice of ‘Thirty-seven queens were 
alive when the late king died. Thirteen fled when his 
illness became dangerous, and so extinguished themselves, 
Twenty-three wgre kept in underground dungeons, or under 
close surveillance in the palace ; one only, the mother of the 
Mekhaya, with fourteen of her children and grandchildren, 
were killed in 1879. This is rather a dismal list, and the 
shadow of it rested over the royal throne, Whether Thibaw 
Min was the direct author of the tragedy or not, the stain of 
the crime and the recollection of it clung to him, Afler its 
accomplishment, the king fell move and more under the 
malipn influence of the lermagant queen, The Kin Wungyi 
and his constitution were ignominiously bundld out of 
the palace. The former all-powerful minister became litle 
more than a private citizen, and the vile conductors of the 
massreres were the chief in authority, With their lotteries 
and monopolies they had vesy soon brought the country to 
ruin, had it not been for the blessing of Bnglish rule, 

Personally, Thibaw Min could not be otherwise than 
miscrable, The harridan queen kept him in most humble 
subjection. [litherto every king of Burma had had at least 
four chief queens, those of the cast, west, north, and south 
palaces, of whom the southern queen was supreme, But 
Supayalat. persisted in remaining sole controller of the royal 
heart. Terrible storics are told of the death by lingering 
torlur® which proved the portion of maids of honour on 
whose charms the unlappy king is said to have looked with 
favour, Such an unusual state of things, such a disgrace as 
a woman's slave for a king, had never befallen*any country 
before, A son was born in the end of 1879, but he died of 
smallpox in the epidemics of March 1480, and a daughter 
in the end of the same year compared but hadly with King 
Mindén’s three or four a year. » 

The king was practically a prisoner within his golden 
walls, No king of Burma had ever been much in the habit 
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of leaving the palace. Possession of it, with the vast arsenal 
which it cohtained, implied the subduing of the entire country. 
When a monarch went forth to worship at a pagoda or 
preside at some function, he left the nandaw ia charge of 
the prince or minister whom he could best trust, But poor 
Thibaw Min could trust no one, or at any rate belicved 
that this was his state. Irom the time he sugceeded to the 


throne till he Jeft it a prisoner, ho never went outside the 
palace walls. 


CHAPTER XLVIIT 


KING THIBAW 
* 
[The following three chapters remain as they wore written in 1880.) 
a 
‘ ILm—A PRIVATE INTERVIEW 
* 
‘Tims was, when to get an interview with the Arbiter of 
Yexistence was as difficult a matter as to sce the Grand 
Lama, or the Sherif ul Islam of Mecca. When the servants 
of “the Foreign Woman,” Iler Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, protested in 1879 against the new sovercign’s 
summary settlement of donrestic matters, Thibaw swore a 
royal oath by the sacred hairs of Gautama, by the Lord, the 
Law and the Assembly, the three precious things, that he 
would never look on a white man again, Vor a year the 
vow was religiously kept, and ambitious “ globe-trotters” and 
prying spegial correspondents were kept at a distance, and 
had not even the satisfaction of being admitted’ within the 
outer pate of the nandaw. In time, however, the royal 
coffers got low, and it was thought foolish not to male use 
of thé’barbarian merchants, secking for monopolies and grants 
of forest land, and ale and willing to pay enormous sums 
for such concessions. [His majesty’s ministers therefore 
speedily found means of relieving the great King of Right- 
cousness from his solemn oath, The first principle of the 
Buddhist faith is charity. « TLow, then, gpuld the Lord of the 
Rising Sun gain more merit and advance some miles on the 
noble Tightfold Path better than by conquering his just 
personal antipathies and allowing awe-stricken foreigners to 
grovel before the splendour of his effulgence and worship at 
459 
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his Golden Feet! When once they had experienced that 
supreme delight, his majesty’s ministers might be trusted to 
see that the wealth of the merchants was made to subserve 
the royal interests, And so it came to pass that Thibaw 
first received a few speculators and their friends, and has 
ended by granting an audience to any European that can 
get a minister to speak for him. And so the,Golden Hairs 
are forgotten, and the three precious things calmly flouted, 
Still the royal barbarian is not comfortable at these inter. 
views. He was too curious to be dignificd. We had not 
the fund of conversation that his father had, and he was 
impatient apparently of being looked at, as strangers in 
remote parts of China and wild beasts in zoological gardens 
may be supposed to ‘be. ‘ 

Securing an interview is not always an casy matter, 
unless you are a great capitalist, desirous of a grant some- 
where, If you merely wish to see his majesty, the process 
is somewhat difficult, You probably apply first of all to the 
Chevalier Andreino, Italian Consul in Mandalay, and master 
of ceremonies and mysterious “doing duty” man at the 
Burmese Court. He may get you the desired audience, but 
more probably refers you to one of the higher ministers. 
Almost certainly these officials will say that it is impossible 
for you to see the king, His majesty is too busy, “ working 
hard all day at affairs of state”; and they gaze stolidly upon 
you, You regret the circumstance extremely, make the 
minister a present of a few hundred rupees, andacontinue to 
deplore your bad luck. Then he brightens up, suddenly, 
recollects that on such and such a day his majesty is possibly 
free, He will find out and do his best for you. 

Next day you are told that an interview will be grhnted, 
that the king of kings graciously permits you to come and 
place your head under his gilded feet. If you are a wise 
man and have been warned by considerate friends, you will 
now commence to practise sitting on your feet. It is as well 
to rehearse the procgss frequently sbeforehand, for they mast 
be tucked away so that his majesty cannot see them ; and if 
you do not find ‘the most agreeable way of effecting the 
concealment, your audience will be chiefly momorable to you 
for frightful agony, a vast aEneHne of internal “ pogular 
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eae dine vows of vengeance against the ministers, who 
seem to have an irritating facully of grinning all down their 
backs, 

The journey to the palace {fs not a pleasant preparation, 
It is,too hot to ride, and accordingly you decide to go in the 
apotheosis of a dog-kennel on wheels, which does duty for a 
carriage in Mandalay. There is not room for much more 
than one Englishman in the vehicle, and the only way you 
can get in is bysscrambling over the backs of the bullocks. 
I shall never forget my first experience of a Mandalay 
carriage, After an exciling ten minutes spent in trying to 
circumvent a kicking bullock, I at length got in and sat down 
on the floor-—there are no seats—to gaze out at the round 
hole by which I had got in. he rest 6f the party followed, 
each man in a kennel of his own, The beasts set off at a 
swinging trot over roads of the early depraved order, and in 
a couple of minutes we were all regretting that we did not 
brave the sun and ride, or even walk, Elowever, the drivers 
disregard our entreaties, and hustle up the cattle all the more 
energetically, We pass over the moat, and through the 
enormous wooden gateway into the walled town, We enter 
by the a«mingale gate, the south-western, the only one through 
which corpses are allowed to be taken from the city, {t is 
almost invariably used by Mnglishmen as being nearest to 
the Residency and the river, but no upper-class Burman will 
pass through it if he possibly can avoid doing, so, After 
five minutess more jolting we arrive at the outer glockade of 
the palace, and get out of our conveyances with some alacrity 
and a lot of bruises, Immediately inside the gate is a guard- 
house, with a cluster of the royal soldicry, who, as we come 
up, squat down on the ground and hold their Enfields in 
front of them at the tiird motion of the present, looking like 
frogs on a Christmas card. 

We cross a wide open space, pass througfil the “ Ked 
Postern,” and turn to the left, for it is to be a private recep- 
tion, and we do mot ascendethe steps to the Hall of Audience, 
We pass a gallop which Thibaw has laid down for his 
ponies, and enter the Royal Gardens. They are not much 
to speak of, Raid out in squares, with raised paths, deep 
brickwork canals running in every direction, grottoes and 
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“fads” of all sorts in every available place, they are rather 
tiresome, and we prefer to talk to a remarkable gentleman 
who meets us here, This is the Pangyet Wun, or governor 
of the glass manufactorics—rather a mysterious title, secing 
that there are no such works in the royal city, But names 
mean anything or nothing in Mandalay. The Pangyet 
Wun is the familiar example of Western fippaacy triumphing 
ever Eastern conceit and forgolten good manners, He 
speaks the English of the primer overlaid with the language 
of the young subaltern and the seafaring man on Atlantic 
steamers of the inferior class. 

As we shake hands with him he smiles demurely, and 
says he regrets he cannot offer us “a liquor,” “Wine or 
spirits, you know, dre not drunk in the palace,” and an 
apparition suggestive of a barbarian wink flits across his face, 
We have not long to tak with him, however, Everything, 
he says, 038 ready, and we make for a side-door into the 
palace, or rather into one of the numerous audience chambers 
connected with the nandaw, each having a name of its own, 
and being used according to his majesty’s whim. We are 
to be received in the Hmaw-gaw, “the Crystal Palace,” so 
called from the decoration of &s walls, resplendent with bits 
of mirror and coloured glass, We have to put off our shoes 
before stepping into the palace, and do so not without dire 
misgivings, for in times gone by we had heen to see King 
Mind6n, ang have lively recollections of the nails in the floor, 
A Burmag, they say, never likes to finish awything, and 
therefore does not drive home the nails in the planking of 
his house, People more versed in the ways of the nandaw 
assert that this is not the true reason, and declare that it is 
an ingenious method of making the presumptuous? Kali 
approach the neighbourhood of the ord of Land and Sea 
in respectful fashion, with his eyes humbly lowered.  [t 
certainly is ¥ery effective in that way. You cannot gaze about 
you with any degree of freedom when you have a lurking 
suspicion thai the next step willelrive a nail into the ball of 
your big toe, Consequently every one used to go in with 
meekly downeast”face, and respect to the sovereign was thus 
triumphantly enforced. But Thibaw disdains such petty 
ways of compelling outward respegt, TIas he not nade 
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the Mnglish Resident run away? Or perhaps it is the 
Kuropean experience of the Pangyet Wun that we have to 
think, At any rate, the corridors and passages are covered 
with thick soft carpets, three or four deep, and we walk 
along in comfort, if with a somewhat undressed fecling, 

Jt is not far to the Tmaw-gaw. We find the chamber 
almost emplyg A thick carpet, woven in one piece, covers 
the floor, and the far side is raised a couple of feet above 
the rest of the yoom. On this dais stands a couch, ‘Ihe 
Pangyet Wun tells us to sit down and not to speak, We 
obey, and stare at the couch and a door behind it. Again 
we have misgivings, Minddn Min used to keep visitors 
waiting a trifle of an hour or so, till they got so cramped 
that they had to be hoisted en to theif legs. But it is not 
so with his son, Ie comes almost immediately, jerking 
himself suddenly in at the door, 8 if somebody had stuck 
a pin into him behind, walks hurriedly to the couch, kick- 
ing off his slippers on the way, and throws himself upon 
it, with his elbows sunk in the crimson and gold cushions. 
Ife looks straight at us for about thirty seconds, and then 
falls to examining his finger-nails and the carpet. Me 
is embarragsed ; his father Was embarrassing, Vhe pious 
potentate used to scrutinise his visitors (at a distance of 
twenty feet or so) through a field-glass, and peaple who were 
not overawed used to grin, which required explanation, 
King Thibaw comes alone, except that there is a page 
with cheroets. The gigantic gold spittoon and betel-nut box 
and other salivating and chewing paraphernalia, which were 
deposited before his late lamented father, are wanting. He 
knocks off the ash of his green stheroot on the carpet and 
presedtly lets it go out, Meanwhile the thandawsin, the 
royal herald, has conamenced chanting our names, business, 
and the list of our presents, This is done in a high- 
pitched recitative, and takes a long time, for ail the names, 
atyles, and titles of his majesty are declaimed for a matter 
of-quarter of av hour, cech sentence ending with a long- 
drawn payii-a-ah, 

At last it is over, and ‘Chibaw asks if’we are well. We 
announce thatewe are, and the interpreter, whe throughout 
sees fit to translate bald monosyllables into obscequious, not 
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to ‘say grovelling periods, says that by his majesty's 
merciful permission we are in the enjoyment of perfect health. 
Thibaw then demands our business, The interpreter replies 
that we have come to view the glorics of his majesty’s . 
mighty kingdom, and to lay our heads under his golden,fect. 
This is a lengthy formality, for an epitome of the titles comes 
in with every answer, Thibaw looks very if at, ease, and 
has an occasional glance at us out of the tail of his cye, 
Having inquired after the well-being of gthe Qucen, the 
Viceroy, the Chief Commissioner of British Burma, and his 
dear brothers in Calcutta, who, he hopes, are being well 
treated, as befits their rank, it seems as if there was going 
to be a sudden end to the audience, to avert which we 
wildly grasp at the i€ca of saying that we had taken tickets 
in the royal lotteries, but had not been successful if the 
drawing. His majesty tavirls his cheroot over his shoulder, 
which is a sign that he wants a light, and says he is very 
sorry, but” hopes we will try again, We announce that we 
are going to make another attempt, and add, in the desperate 
hope of getting his majesty into a controversy, that lotteries 
are considered a very bad thing for the people in Turopa, 
The interpreter gazes for three-tjuarters of a second reproach 
fully at us and says, that by reason of his majesty's great 
might, glory, and clemency, we are cncouraged to make a 
frdsh venture, and that we are lost in wonder at the wisdom 
which has fallen upon such a method of increasing the 
revenue, a system which had never occurred go the un 
illuminated” minds of barbarian financiers, Burmese is a 
language with which some of us are acquainted, and which 
affords unusual facilities fer the relief of the irritated mind, 
but while we are hesitating as to whether we shall break 
through Court etiquette and addres® the great Lord of 
Righteousness mouth to mouth, Thibaw graciously remarks 
that he is gitid to hear that the wisdom of his ministers has 
increased the knowledge of political economy in the world, 
and adds that he is ginacquaintedswith any trade which efor 
an outlay of two rupees will bring in a return of ten 
thousand. Havin announced that he will give orders to 
his ministers and officials to show us every respect while we 
remain under the shadow of his throng, he suddenly gets up 
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and vanishes as rapidly as he appeared. The Pangyet 
Wun calls out, “Get on your legs, gentlemen, ‘long chairs’ 
are belter than this sort of thing,” and we obey with great 
‘alacrity, and are regaled outside with brandy and water of 
considerable potency, poured out of a teapot into teacups. 
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. 
His most glorious, excellent “majesty, the present ruler of 
the city of Mandalay, or Yatanabéng Nepyidaw, ruler of 
the sea and land, lord 6f the rising sun, sovereign of the 
empires of Thumaparanta and Zampudipa, and of other 
great empires and countries, and king of all the umbrella- 
bearing chiefs, lord of the mines of gold, silver, rubies, 
amber, and the noble serpentine, chicf of the Saddan, or 
celestial elephant, arid master of many white elephants, the 
supporter of religion, owner of the selya, or Indra’s weapon, 
the sun-descended monarch, sovereign of the power of life 
and death, great chief of righteousness, king of kings, and 
possessor of boundless dominions and supreme wisdom, the 
arbiter of éxistence, has a very bad character. He killed 
his brothers and sisters and he drinks gin, id 

He is very far from being a fool for all thas All his 
predecessors killed certain of their relatives too when they 
came to the throne; onfy they had not so many aq Thi- 
baw, and there were no electric telegraphs in those days, 
Besides, they had not such pressing need to clear the field, 
Thibaw wag put on the throne by a palace intrigue, and if 
he had not disposed of his brothers they would probably 
have killed him, So say all his majesty’s subjects, and 
they ought to know.” The drinkitlg of plebéian gin is another 
matter, and is lkely to be the ruin of the many-titled 
monarch, It is telling on him fast. When he came to 
the throne he was a very good-looking young man, the 
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handsomest Burman in the country, people used to say, Two 
years and a half have, however, made a very great difference, 
Ilis majesly’s flat nose has become flatter than ever; his 
forehead seems to have more of the snake’s slope back 
than gven the most typical of his family; and his round face 
is all bloated and blotched, When we had an interview 
with him, he hgd a scratch across his face from the eye over 
the left check, and it was a question whether the queen 
had done it or not, It did not add dignity to a manner 
which was ‘not by any means ideally kingly. It was a private 
interview certainly, and we did not therefore expect to sec 
him gorgeous in a silk surcoat and, spire-like tharapu or 
crown, But it seemed somewhat negligent to appear in a 
soiled white short coat and a plein check’ pattern, yellow silk 
pasoh,:such as any ordinary townsman might wear, In his 
vars certainly were splendid gold cylinders, with magnificent 
clusters of diamonds and emeralds at the ends, and on his 
finger glistened a sapphire ring worth a monarch's ransom, 
There was a spray of diamonds in his hair too, but it only 
sufficed to draw attention to the fact that he had neglected 
his toilet, which is a bad sign ina young man! All Burmans 
wear their long ,hair tied up $n a knot on the top of their 
head, Thibaw, however, stepped out of a monastery on to 
the throne, and in the monasteries every one has his head 
shaved. The royal hair has therefore not had time to grow 
very long yet, and his majesty makes up his yayng, or top 
knot, with Ae tresses, as many humbler Burmans do, only 
they take cave over it, which he does not. This is the 
worst sign éf all; for when a Burman ceases to take pride 
in his hair he must be very far gona 

Thre are very considerable doubts as to his majeaty’s 
legitimacy. Tn any case he is not a pure Burman, His 
mother had a good deal of wild Shan blood in her veins, 
Just before Thibaw’s birth it was discovered that Ais mother 
was unpardonably intimate with a pdéngyi, one of the 
mendicants of the yoyal monastery, Thq monk was thrown 
into prison, and died there very suddenly of official colic. 
The queen was sent to a nunnery, where se remained till 
Thibaw came togthe throne. She had better have stayed 
there for good. A year ago there was a fearful scandal, 
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Some thirty people about the Court were beheaded, and the 
queen dowager was relegated to the convent, 

Thibaw himself was brought up in an uncle's house 
and used to be unmercifully bullied by his cousins, When 
Dr. Marks, the eminent S.2.G, missionary, came to Mandalay 
and established a school, the late king asked what was the 
best age for a Burman to commence learning Jénglish, The 
reverend genticman said, “About twelve years old.” King 
Mind6n called for “all his sons that were alwelve years old 
or thereabouts,” Eleven were produced, and amfong them 
was Thibaw. The future king went to the royal school, 
but he sat apart from his late victims, and never came to 
school on the same elephant with them. He was a surly, 
morose boy, not very good af his lessons, and once or twice 
narrowly escaped the usual result of such conduct, I believe 
he was never actually bigched, but he had several times to 
stand in the corner. When he left he was able to read a 
little, buf he has forgotten all his English now. He used to 
be fond of cricket, and slogged away in fairly good pendulum 
form; but he never would ficld out, and used unprincely 
language to any one who bowled him. He was the youngest 
of the batch by a month or «wo, and was ,always quarrel- 
ling with his brothers and bullying the wretched slave who 
attended him and carried his cheroots and betel-nut. But 
nobody paid much attention to his vagarics then, for he 
was twentieth or thirlicth son, and the Melshaya prince, 
the eldest, might very easily have been his father, or even 
grandfather, 

After he left the S.P.G. Royal School, Kfhg Mindén 
made him a koyin, a peophant, in the royal monastery. 
There he seemed to get on better, At any rate when his 
novitiate was over, he passed with hovours as Patama Kyaw, 
an examination in the Bitaghat thonbdng, the three 
“baskets "tof the Buddhist law, and sundry other volumes 
of ritual and controversy, This was what first drew the old 
king's attention to him. Mindén Min .was a very gious 
old gentleman, and had a particular delight in his title of 
Convener of the’ffifth Great Synod. When therelore young 
Thibaw made a score in the Turanian ‘heological Tripos, 
his father bored everybody with his tall about the juvenile 
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divine, and was not far off imagining that he was an embryo 
Budh,  Thibaw an avatar of Arimadeya!l  Bradlaugh 
in the Salvation Army! Other people knew better even 
then, lven in those days ‘Thibaw was a disgraceful litle 
rip. §The present Queen of the South and sundry other 
little petticoats came to flirt with him and his companions 
in the monasttry, An ascetic should not even look at a 
woman, and the old kyaungpogo, the abbot of the royal 
mendicants, was? terribly scandalised, and it is whispered 
about that he tied the raffish young princeling's hands up 
to a tree and swished him soundly, Some colour: is 
lent to the report by the fact that Thibaw dismissed the 
venerable recluse as soon as he ascended the throne, How- 
ever that may be, the old king heard nothing about it, and 
went on believing the “Senior Theolog” to be a miracle 
of piety and learning, and the satred cocks and hens on 
Mandalay IIill had double rations for a month in honour of 
the event, Nevertheless, he did not by any means intend 
Thibaw to succeed him on the throne, The Nyaungyan 
was the man he named. But the mother of the Supayalat, 
now Thibaw's queen, took the matter in hand. She knew 
that ‘Thibaw was deeply in”love with her daughter, and 
thought she could casily manage the moon-struck, Pali- 
apouting novice, She communicated her views to the Kin 
Wunmingyi, the head of the ministry. That diplomatic 
old gentleman was equally deceived, and thought he would 
have no trotible in leading the verdant recluse asshe pleased, 
The mattes was arranged ; the elder princes were all seized 
and thrown into prison before Mindén Min died. Thibaw 
toleraged the Kin Wunmingyi fr a short time, and let 
him formulate a wonderful production which the Turanian 
Foreign Secretary calfed a constitution, When the simple 
quondam mendicant found himself firm on the,throne, and 
when the Nyaungyan, his great fear, had got away from 
the British Residency in Mandalay, and was safe in Calcutta, 
Thibaw threw éff the thask. Lighty-six of his blood 
relations were battered and choked to deat, or buried alive, 
The Kin Wungyi’s hapless constitution was crumpled up 
and chucked over the frontier, and Thibaw stood forth as 
the woat inhuman of a long line of savage despots. The 
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Kin Wunmingyl!, who, after all, had been to Europe and was 
versed in public affairs, lost all influence, and was succecded 
as adviser by the Taingda Mingyi, a statesman of the typical 
oriental kind, supple, unscrupulous and grasping, Thibaw 
even achieved a certain kind of popularity with his subjects, 
He insulted our representative and blustered at all foreigners, 
and finally frightened the Indian Government: by covert 
threats into suddenly withdrawing the whole personnel of 
the Residency. Then it was announced by sound of gong 
all over Burma that the Sovereign of Land and Water, by 
reason of his great might and glory, had caused the hated 
English to flee from his sight, and would, in his own good 
time, carry the great peacock flag to the south, and plant it 
once more on the shores of tfic Gulf of Martaban, . 

It is a great triumph for the péngyi’s son, as he was 
nicknamed when it was safe to do so, and it will be 
remembered about him quite as long as the fiendish cruelty 
of his massacres. We have certainly not done with Thibaw 
yet. We cannot go on for ever keeping strong garrisons 
at Thayet-myo and Toungoo, our fronticr stations, where 
the soldiers have little else to do but die of fever and 
cholera and heat-apoplexy. Constant scare$ ruin the trade 
in Rangoon, and, as Lord Ripon says, when we are attacked 
in our mercantile interests we are wounded in our most 
irritable point, The abrogation of the monopolies is little 
better than a sham, and the negotiations for a new treaty 
are little,more sincere. Thibaw will not retcive a new 
Resident in the Royal City, except shocless anc practically 
lying on his stomach, We can hardly agree to that again, 

The rupture came Six years later, brought abput by 
secret treatings with JFrance and autocratic dealings with 
the Bombay Burma Trading Corporation. The Burmese 
kingclom Fell with the suddenness of a paralytic stroke, and 
King Thibaw was a prisoner within a month of his rejection 
of the British ultimatum. THe now lives forgotten at 
Ratnagiri. . : 7 


CHAPTER L 


KING TINBAW 


ry 


Tih—A KADAW DAY 
BY 


“Tins princes, the governors, and the captains, the judges, 
the treasurers, the counsellors, Une sheriffs, and all the 
rulers of the provinces were gathered together and fell down 
and worshipped at what time they heard the sound of the 
cornet, flute, harp,*sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds 
of music.” 

That ts an exact description of the course of proceedings 
in Mandalay on a kadaw day. The gentlemen of the court 
and band as‘aforesaid, in the plain of Dura, must have greatly 
resembled Thibaw’s worshippers, though it would be unfair 
to compare Nebuchadnezzar with the feckless last king of ° 
the Burmans. A kadaw-né means, literally twanslated, “a 
beg-pardoA& day.” On such occasions all the officials, the 
tributaryachiefs, and most eminent men in the country have 
to come to the palace and do homage and worship at the 
Golden Feet. There may be as*many “Beg-pardon Days” 
during the year as his majesty pleases, but the most regufar 
and best-attended, as well as the most brilliant, are always 
at the beginning and end of Lent, which extends, roughly 
speaking, from June to October, The end of ‘Lent is prob. 
ably the greatest occasion of all, and the audience sometimes, 
a$ was the casein 1880, extends overtthrce days, 

During Lent, every one is supposed tp fast and be pious 
and improve his mind generally, On the conclusion of such 
a period, -therdfore, it is fitting that all loyal subjects should 
rewew thelr allegiances to the Great Lord of Righteousness, 
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and prostrate themselves with humble regard at his magni- 
ficent fect. The giving of presents or kacdaw—no one can 
go near the king without a present—is represented as 
a deprecatory offering to avert deserved punishment for 
offences. 

The whole town is e# /éfe on such occasions, The Lord 
Mayor's show, or the transformation scene in‘ pantomime, 
which are the stay-at-home Englishman’s idea of supreme 
magnificence, are as nothing compared to*the procession 
round the moat which encircles the city walls, Mingyis, 
Atwinwuns, Sawbwas, Myosas; officials and vassals in 
formidable numbers and with terrible names; each man 
accompanied and adorned with his utmost possessions in the 
way of man, beast, gauds, anél raiment, file proudly rpund 
preparatory to entering the palace. The description of a 
prince’s order of going may suffice to give an idea of the 
whole, first come the lictors, prancing along with their 
fasces and hoarse shoutings, yelling to everybody to clear 
the way, regardless of the fact that the populace is all down 
on its knees by the side of the road, shikhoing reverentially. 
They are about half a dozen in number, and to a short t-siphtedd 
man appear to be stark naked,” A closer inspection with a 
glass, however, reveals the fact that they have-some regard 
for decency, if they have little for anything else, Behind 
them comes the family band, braying, and clashing, and 
skirling its» loudest. Undisturbed by the din, stalk 
composedly, in the rear half a dozen clephant&, the first 
couple splendid tuskers, in complete war-array, wikh fighting 
howdahs on their backs, and brilliant housings trailing to the 
ground ; the second pair With ordinary furnishings, angl the 
others with no further encumbrance than the mahaut on 
their backs, As near to these as their syces can persuade 
them to go, caper a number of led horses, harnessed with 
gay scarlet saddles, and saddle flaps, with tassels of the same 
colour sweeping the carth, Immediately in their rear in, a 
bright-hued cloud of eolainers, armed with guns, spears, and 
swords, and many carrying fans of all sorts and. sizes. 
Floating over their head like a great red cloud, is the prince's 
wide satin-fringed umbrella, or perhaps it may’be a gold one, 
if he enjoys his master’s favour. ‘Ther there is a rabble of 
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borly-servants, carrying a golkd-sheathed sword, a velvet 
pillow, spittoons, betel-nut boxes, and a variety of other 
things of uses more or less obvious, Last of all, surrounded 
by his page body-guard, comes the mintha himself, reclining 
ina Yvan, a finely-carved litter, borne by many shoulders, 
Many of the officials are, of course, unable to make such a 
grand display %s this, but every one does his ulmost to 
surpass his [ellows in some point or other, and the result is 
a spectacke whith would furnish abundance of valuable 
notions to a pantomime scenic artist racking his brains for 
noveltics, 

All the retinue is left outside When they come to the 
palace and ascend the broad flight of sieps flanked by the 
two great gilded cannon, and approach the nandaw, the 
magnificent ITall of Audience. At stated points they pay 
lowly reverence to the graccful spfre which rises over the 
throne and marks the centre of the palace, of the town, of 
Burma, and therefore of the universe, Inside the nandaw 
cach man has his spevial place, according to his rank, English- 
men being ordinarily told off with ministers of the third 
grade, They sit there and smoke, placidly awaiting events, 

The Mall of Audience is’a fine building of its kind; a 
long columned chamber, open on three sides, with gilt and 
red pillars, and a profusion of ornaments, The walls are 
made gorgeous with bits of looking-glass, porcelain, fragments 
of coloured glass, a mosaic of queer odds and ends fastened 
on with a tesinous gum. This style of ornamentation is 
peculiarly Burmese, and is really very striking, though the 
materials may not seem promising. | The effect of the whole 
is unique, if a little bewildering.“ It is like a compound 
chromotrope out of order. But close inspection gives an 
impression of tawdrind§s, and the national Burmese careless~ 
ness appears through all, Round the tops of the wooden 
walls runs beautifully carved lattice-work, but some of it has 
got broken in one place, and at another all the gilding has 
confe off ‘Therd are some richly ormmented doors, but 
hinges have not been available when they avere put up, and 
they swing on a sort of ball and socket contrivance which 
serves the purp$se, but makes close-fitting and casy move- 
mentimpossible, 
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The throne stands at the far aod of the hall on a high 
raised dais, It diminishes by a gradation of little ledges to 
mid-height, and then similarly expands, like one notched 
pyramid thrust down on another. Those of the royal blood 
sit ordinarily in front on either side of the dais, but thére are 
lamentably few of the royal blood nowadays, 

Every one is collected now. The scene®is such as can 
be seen nowhere in the world but in Burma, and in Burma 
only in perfection in the Hall of Audichce, A Burmese 
crowd is always a gay sight, but when all the highest in the 
land have assembled in the yéndaw, it is magnificent, The 
Tennysonian “wind-sttred tulip beds” is a tempting phrase, 
but it hardly seems, sufficient. A stirabout of rainbows has 
an oriental sound about it, 4nd perhaps more fitly syggests 
the brilfiant contrasts of colour, What a magnificent sight 
it must be from the tifrone; the eye passing over the gaily 
dressedefigures, every face bent low to the ground, down the 
broad steps, and through the towering eastern gale, over 
spires and pagodas away to the shaggy dark Shan hills 
beyond, like the entries to King Arthur's palace that 


Qpen'd fiom the hall 
At one end one, that gave upon a range 
Of level pavement where the king would pace 
At sunvise, gazing over plain and woud; 
And down fiom this a lordly stairway sloped 
Til Jost in blowing trees and tops of towers. 


Little wonder the king of Burma thinks himselfa deity, 
Meanwhile the collected worshippers smoke #heroots and 
chew betel, and talk freely. Suddenly.a little bell tinkles, 
and every one is grovellfng on his stomach in a secand. A 
purple curtain is drawn aside, and down a long corridor, laid 
with crimson and gold carpet, the Sovereign of Tife and 
Death comes with a hurried, uncven step, Ie is in full regal 
dress, andthe broad gold shoulder-belt of the salwé and the 
towering jewelled crown on his head, seem to weigh heavily 
on him as he ascends wearily fo the thfone, Now comes 
the presentationgof the kadaw. The actual presenta are all 
lying tumbled in a heap somewhere, and his majesty prob- 
ably never sees them at all, [ists are made ont on palm- 
leaf, scratched on with a sharp-poinled style, and these are 
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brought up by a thandawgan. The sight is in every way a 
remarkable one, and quite in keeping with the semi-barbaric 
character of the surroundings, The herald starts from the 
eastern gate, aboul three hundred yards off, and in full view 
from the hall the whole way. Across the wide open space 
between the outer and inner stockades, and up between the 
gilded cannon he comes, with a fantastic, prancing gait, 
waving the palm-leaves at arm’s length, and bowing lowly 
to the ground ag every ten paces. Up the steps and between 
a long double line of the gorgeously uniformed ahmudan, 
and the blue-jacketed marines with the anchor on their 
spiked helmets, all presenting arms. Throughout the whole 
ceremony, the courtiers within the hall, at intervals of a 
minute or less, raise a long-cawn shout of payi—a word 
expressive of deity, When at last the thandawgan reaches 
the throne he bows thrice, dzposits the palm-Ilcaves 
reverentially, and lics prone, They are read out in part, or 
altogether, or not al all, according to his majesty's pleasure. 
Then he commences to talk, Ile is mttch more fluent in a 
grand audience than he is at a private interview. He asks 
one minister how the lottery under his charge is filling up; 
another what*news there i3 from the army now fighting 
against the Shans: a l'rench engineer is questioned with 
regard to some works going on in the royal gardens; a 
governor of a remote province enjoined to be regular in 
collecting: the ngwedaw, the royal tax. lis monastic studies 
have givenv him command of a copious fund of lofty moral 
sayings, agd these he scatters about freely, and sends away 
aspirants to the yoyal favour exultant in the feeling that 
soma, golden words have been Addressed, if not to them 
directly, at any rate to some one near them in the row. 
An audience occasidhally lasts a couple of hours, so that 
Europeans, if they are at all stiff in the joints, are apt to get 
frightfully cramped, and afford unrighteous amusement to 
malicious old wuns by their uneasy attempts to find a more 
comfortable arratgement f their legs. «Such receptions are, 
thereforesnot in favour with Englishmen,except those who 
may be in the royal service, or who are negotiating for a 
grant of gome"kind, and therefore wish to be well with his 
maigsty, The king smokes a gigantic white cheioot all the 
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time, and chews betel simultancously, making up the morsel 
himself very often, Many of those in the hall smoke also, 
but the operation cannot be conducted with any great 
degree of comfort when your nose is close to the nether 
extremity of the spine of the man in front of yous In 
formet days pipes were often smoked, but the bowls were 
always thrust through holes in the floor emade for the 
purpose, 

Thibaw's apparent affability at these sublic «audiences 
counteracts the effect of any other habits he may have, not 
so favourably viewed by Buddhists, and there are, perhaps, 
not a few of his subjects with whom he is possibly more 
popular than any king of Burma has been since the days of 
Alaungpaya the founder of *the dynasty. His faults are 
thought to be those of his ministers and advisers. His easy- 
going indolence is the end of the desire of all his race, But 
it is not jikely that his reign will be long, There is too much 
scheming and plotting going on in Mandalay just now for 
that. If Thibaw dics a sovereign he «will be Incky, In 
the meantime the king rises and disappears behind the 
purple curtain, The durbar disperses immediately, The 
worshippers return home rojdicing and dainn the king's 
enemies, 


CHAPTER LI 
‘CUE PALACE 


Tux. palace of Mandalay lics in the centre of the four-square 
city, Iike the innermost of a series of Chinese carved boxes, 
The gapital is a city within a city, The greater part of the 
wide plain from the Irrawaddy to the Shan hills, a space of 
about five miles broad and ay niany Jong, down to the 
Déotta wadi, the Amarapura river, 1s laid out in wide roads 
running at right angles to one another, with abundance of 
houses of all kinds? from the brick house of the Chinaman, 
with its cumbrous tiles that bend in the rafters, and the 
white-plastered, flat-roofed habitation of the Mogul or Surati 
merchant, to the wood or bamboo dwelling of the Burman, 
They are vot very close together, but there is plenty of 
space, and every house has its patch of garden, or clump of 
plantain trees, and its wide court where the buffaloes and the 
ox-cart can be disposed comforlably. But these only form 
the suburb& The Myo, the city proper of Mandalay, is a 
huge wallal square, each face a mile and an cighth long. The 
mud brick built walls are nearly thirty fect high and about 
threesthick, backed with a heavy mass of carth, but though 
they would be hard.to batter down, there are no guns 
mounted for their defence on the bastions which rise at 
intervals of about (wo hundred yards, each surmgunted by an 
open-sided teale pavilion, carved in the usual gabled, joss- 
hopse, spire-like fashion, The crest of the parapet is deeply 
denticnlated, with no other apparent Sdvantage than that 
of ornamént. There are twelve gates togthe city, threa on 
each side, but only one bridge to cach three over the moat, 
except on the west, where there are two, one opposite the 
477 
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amingala or south-west gate, specially reserved for the 
passage of funerals, Outside every gate is a post bearing 
the name and emblem of the gate, the latler being the signs 
of the zodiac, Sixty feet, or thereabouts, from the walls, 
runs all round a deep moat, about fifty yards broad, covered 
in many places with the lotus plant that the Buddhist loves, 
Here and there upon it float a number of royal craft, state 
barges, and despatch boats, some of them richly gilded, with 
the kalawaik, the crane, carved on the stern, others foundered 
and lying rotting, with their lofty sterns rifing hifh in the 
air, Covering each gate is a traverse, or crenelated barbican, 
of the same construction as the walls, Inside, the streets of 
the city run parallel to the walls. They are wide and fairly 
well kept wherever the king js likely to pass, but there is 
no altempt at metalling. Young trees line the sides, and 
down most of them tun little streams of water. There is no 
attempt at a drainage system, but the town Is essentially 
clean ancPairy, the pigs and pariah dogs acting as scavengers, 
and the constant open spaces ensuring ventilation, Right 
in the centre is the palace, which has ‘two successiye en- 
closures. The outer is a quarter of a mile square, and 
consists of a high teak palisadg, very massive ancl compact, 
Within this is a wide open space laid oul as an esplanace, 
inside of which is a brick wall, edged round a great part of 
the way by the houses of high ministers and court officials, 
The outer court has four gates, cach presided over by a 
special comfnander; the north, or water gate, being only 
available fo? the royal barges, xcept for members of the 
palace houschold, there is only admittance {o “the inner 
enclosure by the gate on the castern face, * There is a special 
portal in the centre here, opened only for the ling, and*none 
but the Lord of the Golden Throne way use it, All else 
must enter by the taga-ni, the red postern, a cramped little 
gateway, which makes the smallest man invdluntarily bend 
his head as he approaches the golden palace, The front of 
the building is decorated with gildjng and tinsel work, whigh 
looks wel! when it is*new, but after the rainy seasons would 
be better not thére at all, To the left is the “tTlutdaw, 
the Hall off the Supreme Council, a detached sjracture, raised 
some feet off the ground, and perfectly open; the roof, richly 
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carved with flowers and figuies, and adorned with the usual 
flamboyant pinnacles, supported on massive teak pillars, 
painted vermilion colour at the base, and gilt higher up. 
Straight ahead is the great [all of Audience, a colonnade, or 
columned arcade, extending along the entire eastern front, 
and oyening directly upon it At the end of a pitlared vista 
stands the throne, on a dais, reached by five steps from the 
level of the halla The top is a cushioned ledge, like the box 
in a theatre, Just over the throne, and in the centie of the 
palace, which is the centre of the city, which is the centre of 
Burma, which is the Turanian “hub” of the world, rises the 
seven-roofed spfre, emblematic of royalty and religion, ‘The 
princes of the highest rank sit in front lo the right of the 
throne; those of the blood-royal, but not so closely con- 
nected, to the lef, ‘Then in regular gradation, opposite one 
another, the wungyi, atwinwuns, wundauks, and the minor 
officials. On either side of the hall of audience and behind 
are a number of minor throne-rooms, not rooms in thedtnglish 
sense of the word, but simply open roofed spaces, separated 
from each other by skirtings of planking, covered with gold- 
leaf, and supported by a multitude of teal pillars, dyed for 
the greater parl of their height a deep red. Some rooms 
are almost entirely gilt, others ate adorned with wall-paintings, 
others, again, with the favourite mosaic of bits of mirror and 
coloured glass, framed in a gill network. very room is 
furnished with one or more stands of arms; there is a rack 
of sadly ill-cared-for muskets round the throne itself ‘The 
palace is, in Act, a gigantic armoury, All the cannon and 
guns in the gountry are kept there, ence it is that when 
the palace is taken ,by a usurper, the country is conquered, 
‘The abundance of gold-leaf ought to*make the effect splendid, 
but the quantity of alloy there is in the gilding makes it 
specdily Jose its glitter®and the general impression is that of 
dinginess, if not indeed of actual slip-shod tawdriness, But 
to be seen at its best the palace should be visited’on a great 
beg-pardon day, when the rough plank floors are covered 
wily gorgeous rugs and carpets, and the halls are filled with 
officials dressed in all the hues of the rainbay. 

There are a variety of matters to be carefully observed 
by all who enter or have anything to do with the palace, 
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Best known is the regulation with regard to the wearing of 
shoes, Burmans must remove them as soon as they enter 
the palace enclosure, just as they would on going inside of 
the parawun of a pagoda or a monastery. Jinglishmen 
and white foreigners generally are required to take off their 
boots whenever they begin to ascend a step—the vhole 
palace and all the buildings near it being on a brick platform 
some ten feet or more above the level of the mound. There 
are always a number of dancers and jugglers and_loiterers 
about the royal buildings, and the necessity of being sepa- 
rated from your shoes sometimes leads to the loss of them 
altogether. It is on record that a British Resident incurred 
this misfortune, and had to make the best of his way, partly 
in a pair of Burman sandals, and partly on his stocking soles 
—as being preferable—to tl outside of the teak stockade 
where his pony was waiting for him, 

Another ceremony i thal of shekhoing to the spire, the 
external emblem of the throne, All Burmans must do this 
at each of the gates, at the foot of the steps, and at intervals 
in between, according to loyalty, or the supposed friendly 
or hostile attitude of lookers-on, All the catly Fnuglish 
ambassadors had to conform to this regulation, notably 
Cox and Baker, the latter dropping on his nees. After an 
intermediate stage of taking off their hats, permission was 
gained to dispense with everything but the removal of shoex 
and sword, But the court rejoices in the fact that no one 
can pass through the red postern without bending his head, 
regulationg or no regulations, * 

No arms whatever can be taken into the palace, not eyen 
—perhaps I should say, least even, in vigw of conspiracics—» 
by the royal princes, Sfmilarly, all umbreflas must pe left 
at the outer gate of the palace, except by members of the 
royal houschold, who may cary th@m to the foot of the 
steps of the audience hall. Common people must lower them 
when they"pass any of the gates outside. Arrest, or rough 
handling by the guards, would be the infallible result. of non- 
compliance, Another rule is that you mfst take np m&ney 
out of the palace, ‘You may take in as much as you please, 

No one in the palace, or indeed in the whole town, must 
sleep otherwise than with his feet turned outwards from the 
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spire. To show the soles of the feet to the throne is high 
tteason. This is awkward for the inhabilanis of some 
quarters, for there is a rule applying to all Buddhists, that 
they must nol place their feet towards the cast, where the 
sun rises and whence the next Buddha, Arimacdeyra, will 
comt, nor Lo the west, where the bawdi bin stands, or stood, 
the tree under which Shin Gautama attained the supreme 
wisdom, ‘Th€ superstition is probably derived from the 
Brahmins, who threaten grievous dangers to the man who 
places his feet $n the shadow of a dewa, a king, a teacher, 
a saint, or another man’s wife, 

The frequent change of locality of the palace, and there- 
fore of the capital, is a peculiarity’ of Burma, There are 
about a score of towns in the county which have been 
at one me or other the mdtropolis, Such are Tagaung, 
Old Pagan, and Shwebo, above Mandalay; Prome (under 
the tiile Tharckettara), Pagin, Sdgaing, Ava, and Amara- 
pura, below i The last two are the best knowns; indecd 
some people to the present day persist in talking of the 
“Kingdom of Avay” though that once brilliant capital has 
been little better than a jungle for a great many years, 
‘and the lines of the old walls can only be traced with 
difficulty. 

Tt is hardly correct to say, as most writers on Burma 
have hitherto done, that with a new king there should be a 
new capital, This has very frequently been the case, but 
the matter does nol altogether depend upon the accession of 
a new sovestign, It is brought about by a very much more 
gruesome dthe word is used advisedly) circumstance, On 
the foundation of e new capital, there are always a certain 
number of people buried alive. The idea is that they 
become nat-thein, that their spirits haunt the place where 
they were pul to death, aud attack all persons approaching 
with malevolent intentions, The notion is en{jrely duc to 
the royal astrologers, the Brahmin pdénnas, and as being 
repugnant to the tenels of Buddhism, is strenuously denounced 
by “the {rue brethten of the yellow robe) But it fits in very 
well with the popular superstition regarding the existence of 
spirits, and has hence always firmly maintained its ground. 
It is a matter‘ of common knowledge that this idea of 
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sanctifying a building with human sagrifices is a notion 

+ »which has prevailed in all parts of the world at different 
times, and instances of horrors of the kind are not unknown 
in Wurope. 

The virtue of the sacrifices only lasts a certain time, and 
when it is gone a new city should be built. Theré are 
certain signs, added to public disasters, which point out to 
the initiated when this alteration of site should take place, 
Mandalay was commenced in 188, and two years Jater the 
seat of government was transferred from Amarayrura, some 
five or six miles down the river. When the foundations of 
the city wall were laid, fifty-two persons of both sexes, and 
of various age and rank, were consigned to a living tomb. 
Three were buried under each of the twelve city gates, one 
at each of the four corners, One under each of the palace 
gates, and at the corners of the timber stockade, and four 
under the throne itself. “I'he selection had to be made with 
care, foro the victims were required to be representative 
people, born on special days of the week, and the boys 
buried were not to have any tattoo marl on them, the girls 
not to have their ears bored. When it was known that the 
troops were making the collection, no one was to be seen 
about the streets, except in great bands in the middle of the 
day. The government gave a series of magnificent dramatic 
performances, but no one went to see them.  Iéventunlly, 
however, the tale was made up, and the building went on 
apace, Along with the four human beings buried at the 
corners ofsthe city were placed four jars full of Oil, carefully 
covered over and protected from any damage éhat might 
come from the weight of, earth pressings down upon them, 
These were examined every seven years by the royal agtrolo- 
gers, and as long as they remained intact the Lown was 
considered safe, 

At the dhird examination in 1880, however, it was found 
that the oi] in two of the jars was either completely dried 
up or had leaked out. One was pretty far gone, and the 
fourth alone remained in a tolerably satisfactory state. “At 
this very time, tle January and lebruary of 1884, a terrible 
scourge of smallpox was decimating the Lown, and two of 
the royal house, King Thibaw's infant son? hiseonly child, 
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and the ex-Pagiin Min, ‘the coek-fighting king, had fallen 


victims, ‘This was bad gnough, but other signs portending: * 


evil had happened, One of the most valucd of the crown 
jewels, the Nansin Baddamya, had disappeared, a huge ruby, 
cherished as emblematic of the fortune of “the dynasty since 
the days of Alaungpaya. <A tiger in the royal gardens 
escaped from his cage, a most ominous circumstance, not for 
the poor wretel? whom he killed and half ate before he could 
be recaptured, but for the city and the entire kingdom. 
The appeafance of wild animals in a town is a sign that it 
will speedily turn to a wilderness. It was the discovery of 
a tiger and some deer in the environs of Amarapura which 
decided the fate of that “City of the Immortals.” All these 
circumstances, coupled with the, oudward ‘and visible sign of 
the wrath of the spirits in the shape of the plague of small- 
pox, decided the pénnas at once, If, was no use filling the 
jars with ofl again, or putting in fresh ones. Such parsi- 
monious measures would be considerably worse than ‘useless. 
A full conclave of the astrologers voted by a large majority 
for the change of the capital, This, however, neither the 
ministers nor Thibaw Min would hear of Mandalay is 
very different from Amarapum and Ava, ‘There are too 
many solid brick houses and mills and public manufactories 
--none of tham working, it is true, but too costly to be 
abandoned—-in the present capital to admit of its being 
thrown over in the old casual way, when a royal order forced 
everybody to migrate, on pain of imprisonment or death, 
The pOnnas” therefore held another meeting, and it was 
decided that*the only other alternative was the offering of 
propitiatory sacrifice, At the instance of the Pénna Wun, 
a trucitent old villain, it was resolved that the number 
should be the highest possible: a hundred men, a hundred 
women, a hundred boys, a hundred girls, a hundred soldiers, 
and a hundred foreigners, This the king agreed? to, and a 
royal mandate was signed, and arrests forthwith commenced, 
A. frightful panic gpread ins Mandalay after the first day. 
Fevery stexmer leaving the capital was crowded to suffoca- 
tion, boats went down the river in dozens, aid there seemed 
every possibility ghat Mandalay would be deserted. Then 


the minister$ took fright at the indignation which the 
a . " 
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announced massacres caused in Kngland, and the strats 
thing was countermanded and denied. But upwards of a 
hundred people had been arrested, and some of these, when 
liberated months afterwards, declared that in the dark nights 
of terror, when Ho one ventured about Mandalay streets, 
people were buried under cach of the posts at the twelve 
gates, as a compromise between the fear of the spirits and 
the fear that the English troops would erdss the fronticr, 
Each of these posts bears an image ofsan animal from one 
of the seals of the king, and before the pdst sits’ figure of 
a bilu, with a thick club, to act as watchman, in case the 
human guard should go to sleep. As Barman sentrics 
generally sleep sounder than other people, the propitiation 
of these spirits ateany rate,was a very imperative precau- 
tion. Whether the oil-jars were filled and reburied a/one is 
a dark mystery. But the smallpox left Mandalay, and the 
place ia as happy as ‘ever it, was, which, however, is not 
saying nuch. 

The British town of Mandalay is very different from 
that described, The Palace stockade® has gone, and with 
it very many of the suites of apartments, notably in the 
women’s quarter, The Halk of Audience, for a time was 
converted into # Tamil Mission chapel; the ITlutdaw into a 
hideous collection of clerks’ offices, This has been changed 
owing to the indignant protests of English visitors, Most 
of the Palace Halls are now empty: even the Upper Burma 
Club has been turned out, 

The 6ld City has now become cantonments with a few 
scattered barracks, officers’ quarters,and wide stretehes of grass. 
What formerly constitgted the suburlss is now Mandalay 
town, The former execrable roads are now among the best 
in Burma, But many of the notable buildings, the elaborate 
monasteries, and gilt shrines have been burnt, Mandalay is 
certainly a dwindling town ; the only question is how long it 
will remain the second town in Burma, 
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CHAPTER LU 
THE LORD WITH ELEVIIANT 


‘Tits importance attached to the possession of a white 
elephant is traceable to the Buddhist system, The form in 
which Gautama Buddha enterefl the womb of Queen Maya 
to be born upon carth for the last time to “teach the Law 
and give the millions peace” was tat of a white clephant. 
he Saddan, or celestial elephant, was an avataw of his 
many existences previously. ‘The Saddan is gifted with 
special endowments,*and is one of the seven precious things 
the possession of which marks the Sekyawaddé, the Mahi 
Chakra Vartti Raja, “the great wheel-turning king,” the 
holy and universal sovereign-—-a ruler who appears in once a 
cycle, at the time when the waxing and waning term of 
human life has teached its maximum of an athinkaya (a 
huge period represented by a unit and 164 cyphers) in 
duration. Thus the possession of an undoubted white 
elephant stefds as a sign and symbol of univessal sove- 
sreignty ; aml every Burmese king longed for the capture of 
such a treasure durieg his reign asa token that his legiti- 
mate goyalty is recognised by the unseen powers, The 
great river of Burma, the Irrawaddy, is named from Aira- 
wata, the elephant of Indva, a sufficient assertion of the 
proper dwellingeplace of all his successors. JJence the 
reverence of the Hindoos for the animal, and their not in- 
frequent pilgrimages to Mandalay to sce the royal creature 
and ‘hava a dursun} or interview of worship, with him. 

All the elephants in the country, whether wild or tame, 
belonged to the king: whoever captured one had to give 
him up to the kfhg, and he granted permission to the princes 
and ¢9 a few of the ISgher dignitaries to use them, ‘The 
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lucky iiscaiere of a white elephant was made a safeiey and 
was exempted from taxes and burdens of every kind for the 
rest of his life. Red and spotted elephants were also held 
in great esteem, 

White crows, rats, mice, and hares are commofi and 
easily distinguished ; but it is different with a white elephant. 
He is not to be considered as snow-white: aery’ far from it, 
All the white elephants now existing in Siam and Burma 
are of a light mouse colour, somewhat of athe same tint as 
the pale freckles to be found on the trunk of almost every 
ordinary elephant. This light grey is uniform all over, the 
spots on the trunk being white, The depth of the colour, 
however, varies grgatly ; and there are often blemishes in 
the shape of darker patches*which would seem to rnin an 
otherwise eligible candidate’s claims, It has been therefore 
found necessary to determine some infallible test points, 
which will demonstrate the right of the animal to his title. 
Determining white elephants is quite a science, anc there is 
a very considerable literature on the subject. The Burmese 
skilled men fix upon two of these tests as superior to all 
others. One is that the elephant shall have five toenails 
on his hind fect instead of four. This is‘a good way of 
making certain, but occasionally there are indubitably black 
elephants which have the sacred number’ of toes, These 
are white elephants debased by sin, labouring under the 
evil kan of previous existences, and therefore ineligible for 
the honouwss accorded to the real animal. The ‘other test is 
considered perfectly decisive, no matter what thepprecise tint 
of the skin may be, It is this: if youspour water upon a 
“white” elephant he turfs red, while a black clephagt only 
becomes blacker than ever, This is the final test always 
resorted to in Mandalay. A  swartfiy specimen who had 
twenty toe-nails and turned red when he wasavashed would be 
forthwith installed in all the honours and emoluments of the 
Sinbyudaw, no matter what scoffers might say about his 
colour, Such a creature was thé last Lol White If lephant 
in Mandalay. le would not have been recogitised as an 
albino by any except those who are learned in the science 
and well versed in the voluminous and puzSlings minutia of 
the question. To most people he &ecmed an impostey, for 
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his colour was a mixture of light-brown and dingy, smoke- 
smirchecd cream colour. The cye, when you know it, is 
perhaps the best rough test for an amateur, Che iris ought to 
be yellow, with a reddish outer annulus, The effect of this 
is decisive to the connoisseur, if only sinister to the outsider, 
But the ved ring represents the circle of the nine precious 
gems. In other respects the Sinbyudaw was not attractive 
in appearance ; he was very big, but, notwithstanding the 
care taken of him, was remarkably Ican and hollow-sided. 
Tlis tusks, however, were magnificent—white, smooth, and 
curving forward in front of his trunk so that they almost met. 
In his young days he was suckled by women, who stood in 
a long row outside his palace, and the honour was eagerly 
sought after, for the creatuve*was a national pride and not 
merely a royal monopoly. A. hundred soldiers guarded his 
palace, and the Sovereign of the Golden Throne himself 
made offerings and paid him reverence, An establishment 
of thirty mea waited on him, and among them was a Minister 
of State, who managed his affairs and looked after the 
revenues of the province that was assigned to him to “eat.” 
Mis palace stood within the inner stockade and was decorated 
with the royal pya-that. Ivery day he was bathed with 
scented sandal water, and all his vessels and utensils were 
made of gold, *» Troupes of the palace conyphevs danced for his 
pleasure, and there were choruses of sweet-voiced singers to 
lult him to sleep. ; : 

Nevertheless his lordship was very bad-tempered, and 
his attendants were much afraid of him, Such things are, 
however, not unkgown with human kings, On one occasion 
the Qinbyudaw killed a man who ‘had ventured too near, and 
there was a good deal of trouble and noise before tha body 
could be got away f8m him. The king—Thibaw's father-— 
heard the commotion, and inquired what was the matter 
When he was told, he expressed great concer and not a 
little alarm for the future state of the T.ord White Elephant, 
with the red stat of murder on him, blotting out hosts of 
previous good deeds. But the clephant’s minister calmed his 
mind and restored him to equanimity, by saying, “Pray do 
not be disturbéd, payf ; luima hok bu kali—it was not a 
magi only a foreigners 
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Probably because he was so vicious, the last Lord White 
Elephant was never ridden, as previous fucumbents were, 
No one but the king himself could have ridden him; and 
latterly King Mind6n became very fat and feeble, while King 
Thibaw’s nerves were not strong enough. The Sinbyudaw 
is king of elephants, and therefore none but a king might 
mount him, Tis royal trappings were kept én his palace, 
and were very magnificent. Draperics of silk and bands of 
rich red cloth ran from the head-stall to the aback awd thence 
to the tail, hanging in cuives over the body. They were 
richly embroidered in gold and studded with rubies and 
emeralds. On the forekead was a plate of gold, recording 
his majesty’s titles, such as was worn by every man of rank 
in the country up ‘to the Arbiler of Existence himself. 
Bosses of pure gold and clusters of precious stones covered 
the head-stall, and goldew tassels hung down over the cars. 
When he,went forth to take the air, he was shaded by golden 
and white umbrellas, He and the king shared all the while 
umbrellas in the country between them,. The king of men 
had nine ; the king of elephants two, but he had also four 
golden ones, Not even the heir-apparent, if there were one, 
had a right to use the white urhbrella, IIe had to be con. 
tented with his cight golden shades; the display of a white 
one would have been regarded as a declaration of rebellion, 
and would have resulted in his immediate execution. No 
wonder, thep, that the attendants and visitors took off their 
shoes when, they entered Sinbyudaw’s palace, aml that the 
people bowed down low and did humble obcisaneg when he 
passed through the strecis, These were swept and sprinkled 
with water for him as for the King of the Golden Throne 
himself. 

The Lord White Wlephant’s suitt. accounted for his 
irritable temper by the bad treatment which e met with in 
his early day& The royal coffers were low, and the English 
were clamouring for the last instalments of the Vandaho 
indemnity money. §p the rents of the elephant were appfo- 
priated to pay off, the troublesome foreigners. Mevery care 
was taken to sofien the indignity. The king himself wrote 
a long address on a palm-leaf, requesting tif Lard White 
Elephant not to take it amiss that his wvenues were deveyed 
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to the payment of the barbarians, In any case he should 
not suffer, for the whole sum would be refunded in two months' 
time. The circumstance, however, seems to have preyed 
on his mind, for the bodyguard said that his majesty (the 
elepltant) had never been the same since, 

There are frequent reports of the capture of white 
elephants, ‘and special questing parlics are sent out every 
now and then. But the candidates almost invariably fail to 
satisfy the wates test, or the tail is not long enough, or the 
position of the cye is wrong, and the red ring is wanting, 
At any rate, genuine “white” clephants are very seldom 
found. As with the king, when the* Sinbyudaw died it was 
not permissible to say so in as many rude words, It had to 
be whispered that his majesty had “departed” or “dis- 
appeared.” Ife used to get a royal funeral, 

When Mandalay was taken in* 1886 the Royal White 
Elephant was sent down to Rangoon, where he wad to have’ 
been kept im the Zoological Gardens. But he died im- 
mediately after he wrived, There has been no suggestion 
of the discovery of a White Hlephant since. 


CHAPTER LUI 


MINISTERS OF STATE 
WHEN Mindén Min, heard in 1874 that the elections had 
gone against the ministry, find that Disraeli was Jo be 
Premier, he sighed, and said: “Then poor Ga-la-sa-tong 
(Gladstone) is in prison, { suppose, I am sorry for him, [ 
don’t thiak he was a bad fellow, and I gave him the Vifteen- 
string Salwé (the Burmese Order of Knighthoed) a year or 
two ago.” That is the Burmese notion ‘of how to settle the 
Opposition. The lines of statesmen in the Royal City of 
Gems were not cast in pleasant places, If they rose rapidly, 
they came down with as much precipitation ; and their fall 
was as crushing as ordinarily it was inevitable. The caolic of 
to-day might be the minister of to-morrow’; and a month 
hence he might be spread-eagled in the court of the palace, 
with a vertical sun beating down upon him and huge stones 
piled on hie chest and stomach, Or he might be Created even 
more summarily than this, When King Tharrasvaddy suc- 
ceeded he made Bagyidaw's ministers evork as slaves on 
the roads for a time, and when this exercise had quite worn 
them out, charitably put them to death, without the frightful 
barbarities which characterised his tréatment of the upstart 
queen dowager and her quondam all-powerfal brother Min- 
thagyi, A more recent example was that of the Nain- 
gan-gya Wundauk. This unfortunate statesman was sent 
in 1880 as an ambassador to the Engli$h Raj, and after 
eight months’ stay on board of a steamer at Thyetmyo, a 
few miles inside the. British frontier, came back to say that 
his mission had failed, and that in fact he Ifad een told to 
go away. We did not survive long. ® [t wan a weels omtwo 
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before he was admitted to see the king; and when he did 
see him the meeting was unpleasant. Next day the portly 
wundauk "died of apoplexy." 

Sudden deaths were not at all uncommon. An official 
disfleased him in some way, and Mindén Min said emphatic- 
ally, “I don’t want to see that man any more.” ‘the poor 
wretch left tle royal presence to be seized by Lictors outside 
and killed more or less rapidly. A day or lwo afterwards 
his majesty would ask where so-and-so was. “Alas! sire,” 
was the answer, “he died of chagrin shortly after the lord of 
the carth and ocean cast eyes of displeasure on him.” ‘Then 
the Convener of the Fifth Great Synod quoted a pious saw 
from the Lawkanidi, and turned his mind to other matters. 
le made it a special boast tHat never in all his reign had he 
ordered an execution. Yet many people diced of “official 
colic” during the time he was orf the throne, and Colonel 
Sladen arrived sixty seconds too late with a respite for one 
of the pious monarch’s own sons, The sound of the hoofs 
of the English Resident’s horse as he galloped past the 
astrologers’ monastery to the exccution ground only quickened 
the headsman's sword. The hapless Padein Mintha should 
have perished’ with the setting sun. There were still long 
shadows slanting up from the trees by the royal foundry 
when the coloicl rcined in and upbraided the presiding 
Minister for his bloodthirsty baste. The Lingayiima Sacaw, 
when he heard the story, said the ayebaing should have been 
a Buddhist and might probably become a yabanca in no 
very clistant existence. 

Yet King Miadén was undoubtedly a kindly man. The 
storigs which occasionally appeared about him in the Inglish 
papers of twenty yents or 80 back were not true. Te never 
fot a pea-rille and* potted” his subjects Crom the palace 
verandahs whan he was bored. They libellecd him who said 
he did. Te was a good Buddhist, and never took life of 
man or animal. King Thibaw was, perhaps, not quite so 
sltict ig his notidus, When he first came to the throne he 
unearthed the spear with which his grandfether Tharrawaddy 
used occasionally to spit his counselloss, The young king's 
aim was snot “quite so good, or his purposes not quite so 
deadly. [Me prodde& a few heralds and interpreters, and 
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flung the spear at one or two of his father’s trusted advisers ; 
but it is not recorded that he ever actually killed anybody with 
his own hands. In fact, he got on fairly well with his ministers, 
having drilled the seniors into complete submission to his 
wishes, and appointed among the younger members tlfose 
who were most of his own way of thinking, The most 
characteristic man in the Cabinet was the Hbthin Atwin- 
wun, better known as the Hpaungwun, He was only of the 
second official grade, but none of the foar wurmingyis 
had any real power, They dated from the last reign, and 
were practically over-ridden by the younger party. The king 
did, it is true, marry the daughter of the Kampat Min- 
gyi, but that stolid gld gentleman was always remarkable 
for his disinclination to do anything at all, and was not at all 
likely to exert himself unduly for the sake of precarious pre- 
eminence, Therefore thé ex-Mayor of Mandalay, in con- 
junction with the Yanaung prince, a favourite of the Queen 
Supayalat’s, and one or two others of the youmg Burman 
parly, became the most representative mittisters, 

The Atwinwun wore the dragon tattooed on the nape 
of his neck, Vourteen years before he was a slave, and in 
position little better than a coolfe, is rise from: this rank 
might have been a eredit to him if it had been effected hy 
his own powers, But he rose by a mere® accident, and 
carried all the tendencies of his original position with him, 
In 1866, when two of King Thibaw's halfbrothers, the 
Myingun and Myingundaing princes, rose in rebellion against 
their father, the late king, the Hpaungwun—-ge seems 
more familiar under his old titke—was on@ of the guards in 
the palace, After the rebels had killed thelr uncle, a‘ the 
War Prince,” they made for the Summer Palace, where the 
king was at the time along with Colonc? Sladen, the British 
Resident. The Summer Palace is a small building outside 
the stockade of the actual nandaw, and it was foreseen that 
his majesty would make immediately for the castern pate, 
which is quite close awhand. A man was tlferefore station€d 
there with orders #0 kill King Mind6én whenever he made 
his appearance, All happened as had been surmised with 
one slight exception, Royal blood in Mandalay iever went 
outside the palace on its own logs, &nd when his majesty 
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reached the gate he promptly jumped on the intending 
rogicide's back and bade him carry him over the esplanade. 
‘The man was so overcome by the royal presence, or go 
slavishly accustomed to do what he was ordered, that he 
obeyed, When they were safe within the inner stockade he 
stodped down to let the king dismount, and his sword fell 
fram the folds of his waistcloth, None but the king may 
carry avins *within the nandaw, and the Upaungwun, 
grasping the situation, snatched up the sword and cut the 
man’s Head off Mindén Min, with a curious regard for 
this mixture of barbarity and rapidity of action, made the 
coolic a subordinate official on the spot, and since then the 
Hpaungwun has gone on distinguishing himself as on 
this ucasion, Tle was promoted suecessively through the 
grades of slipper-bearer, tea-server, and betel-box holder to 
that of the Governor of the Royal Rafis or Barges (Hpaung- 
wun), and Mayor of Mandalay” (Myowun), which latter 
steps he gained through his activity in the palace ‘massacres 
loyalty fad energy his patent called it. King Thibaw 
found in the prompt and ruthless wun a willing and 
enthusiastic helper in the murder of the princes and princesses, 
Naturally he was one of the king’s firmest supporters, for 
Thibaw’s fall meant his own certain death, ITis squat 
figure and vulturine face made him the most easily recognised 
of the court cifele, and he repaid the aversion of Inglish- 
men with a most demonstrative hatred, Perhaps this was 
because his features, and especially his nos¢, suggested a 
Turopean* among his forebears. As Ulethin Atwinwun, or 
Minister @f the Interior, he had supreme command over all 
the lower fluviatil® provinces, anc, had a large military force 
at Is command, [fe escaped punishment and became a 
thder after the anngxation. 

Uqually high in the king's favour, and not less fierce in 
their denuncition of the lnglish, were the Taéngda Atwin- 
wun and the Yenangyaung, also of the same second grade. 
They, toa, werg promingnt in the massacres, and were 
reputed to drink curagoa in tumblers! If they really cid, 
it would“account for a great deal, Both#vere slaves of the 
young ee prince when he was & boy in the Tnglish 


Missionary school, and followed his fortunes into the Royal 
cy 
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ease: Aa chiefs of the Letthdéndaw, the Royal ‘Page 
Bodyguard, they had the opportunity which won their rank, 
A daughter of the Taingda married the Ipaungwun, 
and the Atwinwun in consequence gave occasional dinners 
to the European and quasi-Kuropean, dwellers in Mandalay. 
The guests were, as a rule, not in a position to brave "his 
anger by a refusal, and had to endure most elaborate 
indignities at his hands, All the most humiliatifig formalities 
of the palace had to be observed towards the young minister, 
and the menu was said, by the viclims, to be the ‘worst of 
them all, In regard to this, it must be remembered that it 
took a very great deal to hurt the dignity of some Mandalay 
Europeans, and also that “they were as fickle as any mob, 
These three atwinwuns ,were the most powerful 
ministers, and had greater influcnce with the king than any 
of their technical superiors. The four wungyis were, with 
the exception of the Upathi, of very little account with any 
one, Thé Laungshwe Mingyi had been for long nearly 
bed-ridden, and was not able to appear even dt Minddn’s 
funeral. The other three had all beet in Kurope, but 
the most that can be said of the Kampat Mingyi is that 
he became the king’s father-in-law, while the Yaw was 
absent for nearly two years on an expedition against the Shan 
mountaineers, He effected nothings warlike, and rumour 
said that he was so fully occupied in keeping the troops from 
dispersing to their homes that he had-no time to fight. The 
fourth, however, was a remarkable man. The Upathi, better 
known as the Kinwunmingyi, had been very prothinent for 
years, and he lived for twenty years after the annefation as 
a pensioner of the British Government.” Ne used to he 
commonly spoken of as the premier on lnglish analogy, 
but there was really no such dignitary, known in Burma, 
and the Kinwungyi’s substantive appointment was simply 
that of foreign secretary. [le was twice to Kurope on 
embassies, and his naturally acute mind was thus enlarged 
in its views. Had it not been for his great command over 
the public fecling, ana*his influence even over King Thibaw, 
there would certaitily have been war between Bula and 
Great Britain in 1879. The foreign secretary was the 
representative of order; and it was a bad ‘thing for the 
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country when he was almost entirely driven from power, if 
not from office, Ile was a master of oriental craft, and 
tided through all the intrigues against him, [He held a 
document from the late king, granting him immunity from 
all kinds of death, ‘The list is a very frightful one, and ranges 
from® vulgar, obvious beheading to the refined cruelty of 

‘throwing on a spread-cagled victim a nest of the fierce red 
ants known as kigyin, whose mandibles drive a man 
raving mad in littke over a quarter of an hour, But the 
palm-leafypatenttwould have been of little avail without a 
head that was well able to take care of itself Like many of 
the older and better ministers, the Upathi Mingyi came 
from the cloister to office, On Minddn’s accession to 
the threne, he at once appointed the Pakhan Mingyi from 
a monastery to be an atwinwuh, and in no very great time 
to the supreme rank of mingyi, a skipping of the lower 
grades which was very unusual, as Was also the circumstance 
that the new minister married one of King Tharrawaddy's 
widows. ‘The Kin Wungyi was in the Pakhan’s monas- 
tery, shared his ris, and when the patron, who never lost 
the bilious, monkish look, and the cold, stiff pdngyi’s 
manner, obtained the deliverance, sueceeded him as mingyl, 
Had he been permitted, the foreign secretary would have 
inade Burma a very different country from what it was, 

The Upathi was certainly a superior man, and compiled 
some valuable digests of Burmese law after his retirement in 
Rangoon, but undoubtedly the most singular of ic Mandalay 
court officists was the Pangyct Wun. He was 2 polished 
gentleman,aspoke Jinglish fairly and Vrench and Italian 
fluently, and had »considerably more than a veneer of 
civilisation, As a boy he was at school in Calcutta, and 
having been well grounded there, proceeded to Trance, 
There he took his degree at the Panthéon, obtained a 
diploma in the Central Imperial School of , Arts and 
Manufactures in Paris, and was altogether nearly twelve 
years in Europe, Notwithstanding his reminiscences of 
 Mabille sand the Champs Flysées, howtver, he accommo- 
dated himsvlf very well to cireumstances, When the young 
wun returned to Mandalay, Ring Mindén had a long tall 
with him, and ffally said: “And these foreigners, then, have 
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they in any of their cities buildings such as adorn our Royal 
City ‘of Gems?” «Alas! your majesty,” he replied, “the 
luckless people have not the magnificent teak ; how, then, 
can they hope to raise anything comparable to the meanest 
of your palaces?” ‘This courticr-like caution never deserted 
the Pangyet Wun. He never meddled with politics; and 
was content with his governorship of the glass manufactorics, 
which meant anything or nothing, and sommanded a 
nominal salary, But none of the ministers had any salary 
from King Thibaw, so that the cultured slaccuris. was not 
worse off than his fellows, Ee consorted a good deal with 
foreigners, but averted suspicion by saying that it was 
merely to keep up his knowledge of their languages, No 
doubt ‘he might have had a much higher post, butehe had 
enough money, and did not care to run the risk of frying 
for more, That was also his view during the crisis and after 


the annexation, 
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CITAPTER LIV 
‘TILE, HORMESE ARMY 


5 
Tru: Burmese army was not thought very much of even 
by the nfost patriotic Burman who had sdon soldiers in’ other 
parls of the world. Malignant people called it a rabble; 
more smooth-tongued and favourably-disposed critics were 
fain to acknowledge that it was deficient in discipline. In 
physique and courage the men were formidable cnough, but 
flintlocks and" long Lnfields do not avail much against the 
breechloader, and when complete inability to manoeuvre was 
added to this, it was evident that even in jungle warfare, 
except against an cqually ill-asmed foe, King ‘Thibaw’s forces 
would make but a sorry show. Military instruction of a 
certain kind they, had, but it never extended beyond squad 
dyill, and even this was but very perfunctorily learned, while 
movements of large bodivs of men were never, gitemptled, 
except the go-called reviews, which took place gycry now 
and again, and in 1879 were held within a day or two elther 
way at the*full moon of every month, These “reviews” 
were, however, nothiig more than marches-out on a big scale, 
and wele only useful as a means of displaying the soldier in 
the glory of his unifown, and giving him a little exercise, 
Except on these occasions, indeed, it was seldom that the 
soldiery appeared in military dress. liven when’ on guard 
they dispensed with every article of warlike attire, except 
the gun, and even, that was more frequently to be found 
in the rQck than in the sentry's hands. These military 
promenades, therefore, offered the most, fa¥ourable oppor- 
tunity of observigg the royal levies, 

The trodps mustered at an early hour in the wide glacis 
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between the inner and outer stockades of the snalaee T here’ 


they fell in, in a theoretical formation of fours, and remained 
placidly waiting ; conversation went on freely, and smoking 
and chewing betel were not interfered with, The bogyi and 
other officers of rank meanwhile assembled within the inner 
court. After, perhaps, three or four hours’ waiting, the king 
came out and inspected the forces through a field-glass from 
the head of the broad flight of steps in front of the ‘Tall 
of Audience, or, perhaps, a notice was gent oyt that his 
majesty would not even view his troops in this easy fashion, 
and the army was saved from the—to English notions— 
exceedingly unmilitary attitude of grovelling on its stomach 


for a matter of two minutes while the king looked athrough 


his binocular, 7 ” 

This over, the non-commissioned officers said 2é/ and 
the men sloped arms ard started off anyhow. Outside the 
eastern ,gate a halt was made while the bogyis, colonels of 
regiments, mounted their elephants, got into,position, and 
marshalled their bodyguards round aboyt them, The lesser 
bos and thwethaukgyis, “great blood drinkers,” were mounted 
on ponies and had their personal retainers about them too, 
The commanding officer cam€ at the head tof his regiment, 
preceded by twenty pages carrying double-barrelled smooth- 
bores in red cloth covers, ‘These pagesewere all dressed 
alike, according to the individual taste of the commander, 
in uniform,, turbans, tunic, and pason, ‘The livery of the 
young Kachin colonel of the Vourth Regiment was the most 
effective—red-flowered turbans, French grey jackets, and 
red pasos of the wavy “dog’s tooth” ‘pattern. The colouel 


of the Third Regiment, én the other hand, revelled in bilious ' 


contrasts~~pea-grecn gaungbauugs, flowing red tunfes,.and 
yellow waistcloths of what a ’Varsity: tradesman would call 
a neat quiet plaid pattern, This bodyguard walked at 
eithers sidé of the road in loose Indian file to see that 
the way was clear, The bo himself rode an elephant, 
gorgeously caparigoned, with tdssels an¢ streamers trafling 
to the ground ,(rom the velvet-covered howdal, "Ile was 
dressed in the national turban and paso, but wore a tifht- 
filting tunic, covered with gold lace, A of, them were 
either smoking or chewing betel. Behind. the elephant game 
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the umbrella-bearer, or, perhaps, two or three of them if the 
officer had attained such distinction, 

The actual civilian commander of the regiment seldom 
came out to the review, so that there were comparatively few 
gold wmbrellas, but the red and green military sun-shades, 
with deep fringes, added perhaps more to the brilliance of the 
array, considergd simply as a spectacle, Behind the hti- 
bearers came the minor officers, mounted on ponies, with the 
ordinary: Ryrmesapscarlet cloth saddle and tassels sweeping 
-over the animal's flanks, ach of these minor chiefs also had 
his umbrella borne over his head, and a score or two of spear- 
men guarded the flanks of the cayalcade. Mingled up 
among them was a confused crowd of cheroot-hearers, spiltoon~ 
holders, betel-box carriers, and *similar finctionaries such as 
accompany a Burmese grandee wherever he goes, Behind - 
this motley assemblage came the regimental colours. These 
were bifurcated red pennants, burgees bearing the nuber of 
the battalion, gnd leogryphs, lions, dogs, dragons, and similar 
disticguishing emblems for the different regiments, The 
standard was not very ponderous, but occasionally the 
bearcr—-he was not an officer-- got tired of carrying it over 
his shoulder and' lowered it to’ the trail without seeming to 
injure any one’s sense of congruity. Ife was followed by 
the band, or a postion of it, for the musiciAns were scattered 
in twos and threes all over the regiment, usually at the head 
of a company, but not’ by any means necessarily so. 
Burmase mupic is ordinarily far from soft and gogtle. At 
a play the trumpets blare, and the gongs, cymbals, and 
clappers clash and jingle and rattle in truly inspiriting fashion. 
But no such spirit-stirring slrains aré considered necessary to 
rous@ maruial ardour. A military bandsman required no 
preliminary education,® All he had to do was to tap, tap 
away, in the impst stolid and monotonous fashion on a 
kyinaung. This fs a brass or bell-metal gong, abolit the size 
of a dessert plate with a small round boss in the centre 
The sound is sweety and the} are pilched, in different keys, 
but a low-cguntry Burman is at a loss to diysne their precise 
use. The sound does not travel far, and thet are not beaten 
in any fixed lime besides that the ahmudan would not step 
to it ge they were; so “hat if it were not for the dignity 
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of the thing, there might just as well have been no band at all. 
But there they were, and they jingled away and stopped and 
began again in the most casual and independent possible way. 

After all this came at last the ahmudan, King Thibaw’s 
army of “immortals” in full array, They most assaredly 
had not a martial appearance, and there was not a semblance 
of discipline among them, It was just possile to make out 
that they were marching in column, Here and there was a 
ragged resemblance to an alignment of foprs, achjeved for a 
few minutes apparently more by chance than anything else. : 
The soldiers were very gorgeous. Peony roses and sun- 
flowers were as nothing to them, All had red tunics, but 
the facings, which were broad, were different in cach yegiment. 
Some were yellow, some green, some blue, some nondescript, 
and the effect on the red ground was not always pleasing. 
The trousers were very warious, Blue, with a broad yellow 
stripe down the side, or occasionally for the sake of variety 
down the front or the back, green and req, yellow and 
maroon, scarlet and brown, were a fewaof the combinations, 
On their heads were worn helmets with burnished spilees, 
and a small metal dragon in front. These helmets do not suit 
at all with long hair ‘The topknot of a good many is x0 
large that the péche/haude balances on it, and wobbles about 
in undignified fashton, . 

The majority, however, found that the most satisfactary 
way of avgiging this was to put the helmet on the back of the 
head, which imparted to them a dissipated appearance, which 
was far from martial-looking, Not a few found the difference 
in weight between their ordinary silk’ turban and a_ papier. 
maché or plaited wicker"helmct more than they could bear, 
and solved the difficulty by carrying their headpicce om the 
end of their carbines, This met with no remonstrance or 
opposition on the part of the non-commissioned officers, who, 
armed: witl? spears, marched at irregular intervals along the 
flanks of the column. The soldiers had no belts, and therefore 
no scabbards, and proceeded witl?bayonctsixed, The Furth 
Regiment, commanded by the young Kachin before alluded 
to, hact a habit! whether for the sake of distinction, or as 
signifying that they were prepared at anynmoment to give 
cold steel, of sloping arms in an eecentric way. Gragplng 
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the rifle at the upper band, they threw the butt over the 
shoulder and proceeded with bayonets sticking out in front, 
As a necessary consequence they did not stragele so much as 
the others, for if a man lagged he was wakened up by a prod 
from fhe point of the bayonet in the nape of the neck, or 
between the shoulders. ‘The chief objection to this method 
of keeping the men at fairly regular intervals, was that a prick 
in the rear was as likely as nat to pass right on to the head 
ofrthe column, wifh the result of a volley of abuse and very 
ccondiloratte disorganisation, 

The marines were the strongest in point of numbers, and 
far and away the best in drill They kept their alignment 
very fairly, and frequently as many as three men in a section 
kept step, Their uniform was a blue-frdgged red tunic and 
blue trousers with a scarlet stripe, On the helmet they wore 
an anchor instead of the ordinary dragon of the line. Their 
colonel was the Hpaungwun, Myowun, now Hicthin, atwin- 
wun, the minister who was so energetic in the palace mas- 
sacres in 1879. ‘Thg credit of their discipline was, however, 
entirely due to Commotto, a young Italian naval officer in 
the king's service, and engineer of all the river forts, ‘The 
marines were quite a thousand*strong, and their officers were 
mounted just like the rest, When there was practice in the 
war-boats, the mayorcolonel viewed the performance from the 
back of an elephant on the river-bank. Like all the great men, 
however, he did not trouble himself to go ont to ghe reviews, 

The mey, smoked in the ranks and hailed they friends 
along the route in the freeat possible fashion, When a man 
wanted a light or a drittle of water he simply fell out and went 
in search of it among the spectators} rightly enough assured 
that pofe of the officers would bother their heads as to the 
reason of his departure All along the line of march men 
who had been delayed in this way might be seen scuttling 
along to get somewhere near their proper places, * Here and 
there one was left far away from his regiment, having been 
seduaed into convevsation With a friend, Now and then 
the non-commissioned officers caught sight of an Jinglishman 
looking on, and woke up to the sudden sense éf their responsi- 
bilities, deliyering sound thwacks with the butt end of 
their gpcars on the shoulders of any stragglers within reach in 
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most energetic and official fashion, As a rule, however, they 
‘contented themselves with getting over the ground. Many 
of the recruits viewed their trousers with very grave suspicions, 
They evidently thought that unless precautionary measures 
were adopted, the article would slip'off, and therefore, with a 
vigilance which did credit to their sense of modesty, held 
on tight with one hand to their continuations, Perhaps the 
tailors were to blame, But in any case the attitude was 
undignified, and certainly not military, (The garment was 
not regarded with any favour even by the veterans. When 
the ahmudan were on guard they generally wore the ordihary 
waistcloth and carried the trousers in one hand to show 
their status. The tunies were almost never worn xcept at 
the reviews, ~ ° . 

Between regiments came four cannon, pulled by men, 
and with fittle penngns stuck in the touch-holes,.¢ Two 
gunnerg accompanied cach two-pounder, one carrying a 
galvanised tin bucket and the other a big canister, intended 
for shot and powder, but singularly unfigted for such material 
on a campaign. Sponges and rammers were wanting, ane 
were said to be intentionally so in the hope that the guns 
might be mistaken for breoth-loaders, and the men who 
drew the picces were the bombardiers, 

After the infantry, at an interval of Gyo hundred: yards, 
came two regiments of cavalry, numbering about five hundred 
lances in,gll, They wore helmets of Grecian pattern, like 
cuirassicgg, but otherwise were in the nationaldress, The 
second of the two was the celebrated “Kathé Horse,” who 
have won in English books on Burma a fame*unknowa in 
their own country, ‘Phey were dresied in French grey 
jackets and red pasos, and looked very well; bit their 
mounts were very poor for a countay where ponies are so 
plentiful and where it was so easy for the commander ta 
demand tacir excellence. The saddles Had long flaps or 
wings hanging down in front to protect the riders’ bare legs 
when riding through underwood but it was so long sincg they 
had been in the jungle that the Naps were more ola decora~ 
tion than a nofessity, Cavalry is an arm of the service of 
little use in a country like Burma, but with their long slender 
lances and splendid trappings theyy made a fine show, and 
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not very much more could be said for the fnthitejeotick so 
much in some cases, ‘ 

‘Lhe lancers were followed by the commissariat and control 
departments, a rabble of men carrying pots and pans and 
rdllsof bamboo matting and boxcs intended for ammunition, 
but containing none, and huge wicker baskets, besides a lot 
of other baggage which might be useful, but did not look 
like it, Thei were five or six hundred of these men, 
guarded by a handful of dah and spearmen. 

In their wak® followed the artillery corps; first, thirty’ or 
forty two-pounders, similar to those between the different 
regiments, and with the same complement of men to each 
gun, and the same appliances, Then the clephant battery, 
each ephant with two jinggls mounted on the howdah. 
Those jingals, throwing a half or three-quarter pound ball, 
witlh:their long pointed tails and muzzles pointed up to the 
skios, look very much like telescopes from a distance, In 
actual warfare they would probably do nothing’ beyond 
scaring the *clephant. Besides the mahaut, cach clephant 
carricd a man to manage the guns, Fifty of them were loaded 
with this mosquito artillery, and behind them came fifty 
more with nothing on themabut the mahant. Many were 
most magnificent tuskers, and they constituted the most 
valuable part of hig majesty's army. ’ 

Behind the “clephants came the heavier guns, drawn by 
buffaloes, but they were: apt.to stick in the heavy, unmade 
roads, ¢ and the buffaloes themselves were not oy brutes to 
manage, especially on a warm day when their Skin begins 
to crack, “This battery, therefore, usually went but a short 
distance, ‘These Iteavy guns were, mostly very ancient ship 
guns of Portuguese, Jutch, Mrench, and Arakanese make, , 
and would be consjlered valuable in an Tnglish parish 
museum. ‘They were formidable to none except primitive 
mountaineers, gad to them chicfly from the noisa they made. 

As this account shows, Thibaw’s army was neither 
thypatening nor efficient, and the events of 1885 bore out 
the estimate. When the time camé for adding Upper 
Burma té the British dominions it wasfffected with the 
least possible amount of bloodshed, on dither side, Tt might 
‘be supposed from what has been said that the ahmudan 
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had no drill, but this was very far from being the case, On 
the contrary, drill was going on constantly inside the palace 
and at the various guard stations, The Irench and Italian 
officers were always instructing them, but a want of belief 
in the utility of mass movements rendered all their efforts 
useless, The recruits went through the balance-step with 
the utmost enthusiasm ; when it came to forming, fours they 
were a little less ardent, but by the time they” ought to have 
been counter-marching and right-forming company they were 
tired of the whole business and poked fun "at the Instructor. 
European officers called themselves, and were called, generals 
and colonels and what not, but they were simply drill 
sergeants with very unpromising material, They werd 
allowed no uniform they neyer took command on / eae 
day, Occasionally they complained of being insulted by 
their squads, and were ,told by a sententious mingyi that 
patience is one of the ten virtues which go to the making up 
of a true gentleman, To recompense them for their trials 
they made a great deal of money in a variety of ways, their 
salarics being the least part, and paid at long and uncertain 
intervals in a lump sum. The real “generals” were men 
who hardly ever came out at atl, least of all when there was 
a chance of fighting, The commander-in-chicf was for many 
months in jail, but still retained his title, and two of his sons 
remained in command of regiments, ‘The men who managed 
the reviews and any work that was to be done were all let- 
théndaw, the king's pages of honour. Tew of them were over 
twenty, bue their duties did not require much experience. 
Besides the legitimate drill, conducted by thé European 
instructors, there were other performancas,‘the abject of which 
would hardly be apparent to the compilers of the A/afual of 
3 f : : & 
Field Exercise, The instructor, one ef the junior officers, 
assembled the men in a big circle round about him, and 
proceeded ir a fashion dictated to him apparchtly by nothing 
but his own fancy, He threw his gun into the air, caught 
it and cried A¢/ and the men followed hjs example to ¢he 
best of their ability.” He went through the same ménceuvre 
behind his back, Gried Aé? again, and the men probably frot 
some hard knocks ih dutifully trymg to imjate him. He 
cried Aé and hunched up his shouldersg cried Zi afid brought 
e 
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them down again ; slapped one thigh and then the other with 
a Ad; pirouctted on one leg and brandished a jointless limb 
in the air, crying /é vigorously, all which performances his 
squad copied as best they could. The men dropped off as 
they ot tired, and by and by the instructor sat down him- 
self, and the party dissolved or not as it pleased, Laughter, 
criticism, and applause were constant throughout. ‘This sort 
of exercise wis almost constant in the capital in 1879, and 
it was pretty nearly the only drill the rural levies ever got. 
These latter wee dressed in the uniform of Mindén’s reign, 
mostly cast-off tunics and trousers of the Madras native 
infantry. They wore round soup-tureen-like helmets, with a 
piece of looking-glass in front. Of these they were very 
proud,*but did not disdain tp drink water and eat their 
dinner out of them, There was only a limited supply of 
these acornments for the provinces, and as a consequence it 
was frequent for the man on guard to strip and hand over 
his uniform to the relief, and then go home happy.” 

There Whs no musketry practice, Occasionally on feast- 
days, or when his majesty went out,.there was a lot of powder 
burnt, but it would have been a very risky matter discharging 
soine of the more ancient firclocks, and so it was perhaps as 
well that class-firing was not introduced, ‘The artillery never 
had any exarcige,, Burmans have not ¢he same respect for 
big guns that the natives of India have. They imagine that 
such a big thing as a field-picce is sure to hit something, if 
it is only pointed in a general way in the rightUirection, and 
conclude therefore that any fool can manage a bi® gun with- 

» out prelinfinary practice, King Minddn appointed a French 
officer to look after the gunners, « This gentleman thought 
he mst do something for his salary—rather an unusual thing 
with the king's servants—and accordingly as the men could 
not be induced to drill, took 2 battery out to the paddy-fields 
towards Yanttintaung for ball practice, There ,ho got 
the guns into position and commenced firing, Jvoud sounds 
shpuld never asgail the soyal cars, and when his majesty 
heard the din, he was ficreely enraged.” The Kathé Horse 
were seft out in a body to stop it, fhe over-energetic 
Gaul was told,that if he had not been ‘in ‘ignorant foreigner, 
who did ifot know any better, he would have been made a 
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target for his own battery, but the Burman officer was flogged 
round the town. ‘The guns were stowed away in the palace 
lest such an enormity might by’ misadventure be again 
perpetrated, There they remained till Thibaw Min got them 
dragged out for his reviews. They had never been cleaned 
all this time, any more than the infantry arms ever were. 
He was perhaps less sensitive on the score of noise, but he 
did not send his gunners out to practise, and they, as a rule, 
kept their spare clothes and cheroots and betel stowed away 
in the muzzies of their picces, . 

The strength of the army at the disposal of King ‘Thi- 
baw was only limited by the number of men in the country, 
Every male was liable to serve as a soldicr whenever he was 
called upon, and in 1879, hen war with Englarfd was 
momentarily expected, levies of one man from every twenly 
houses, every twelve, overyesix, were called out, and finally 
an ameindaw, or royal mandate, was issued, summoning 
every abfo-bodied man in the country to hold himself is 
readiness for taking the ficld. But in ordinay times the 
amount of a Burmese force depended not upon the number 
of the population, but on the body of men the neighbour- 
hood could feed in a collectiverstate, for it was the district 
and not the Government that supported them, At the 
best Thibaw Min ,could supply not morg than 25,000 
and 30,000 men with muskets, more or less useless, from 
long Enfields to ancient flintlocks; which would be mast 
readily induc&d to go off by putting them on a fire, “The 
method of faising forces was somewhat as follows. “The king, 
with or without the advice of his mimisters, dedlded how 
many men were wanted, and informed tie Hlutdaw, which 
thereupon issued orders to all the governors of provinces, 
calling upon them to muster the quota which custom had 
decided thefr districts must provide, The provincial rulers 
then sent their instructions to the myothugyis afd taikthugyis, 
heads of townships and village circles, who in their turn 
communicated with the subordinate headmap of each separgte 
village, This last official, with the assistance of the*house- 
reeves, singled ouf"the men, Substitutes were alléwed, and 
as every thugyi ‘vas*absolute in his own plgce, he usually 
made a very prolty thing out of such, a levy, thréugh finag 
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and sums given to him lo procure another man. The whole 
district was called upon to pay for the support and equipment 
of its contingent, and the men who were recruited were 
usually thase wha were unable to furnish their share of this 
lax, But the men who eventually went off as soldiers were 
not by any means commonly those whom the headman first 
nominated, IIe expected to have money extorled from him 
by his supetiors, and made his arrangements accordingly, 
naming all the wealthiest men in the place in his first list. 
This méthod of raising troops is not expeditious, but nothing 
under Thibaw’s rule was expeditious, and it gave abundant 
scape for palavering and extortion,,the two chief accomplish- 
ments of the rural officials, 

The inhabitants of certain districts, however, were con- 
sidered the hereditary soldiers of the Alaungpaya dynasty, 
and these levics were looked upon as forming the standing 
army. They held their lands by military servicg and were 
exempt from all taxation, ‘They considered themselves to be 
the flower $f the service and adopted Junker manners, A. 
dragon was tattooed on the back of their necks, just over the 
shoulders, to signify that they specially belonged to the king, 
and, strictly speaking, theysalone were entitled to the name 
ahmudan, They mounted guard in the palace, and were 
almost never required to leave the capital, The chicf Alaung- 
paya districts are in the north, round about Métshobo, now 
called Shwebo, whence the founder of the present dynasty 
came, The rural levies got all the work there was to be 
done against marauding Shans and Kachins, aifl garrisoned 
the varfous fortified towns along the frontier, Many of 
these contingents were armed wéth nothing but spears and 
dah’. At Minhla, near the old British frontier, where there 
was a well-construgted fort, was posted the strongest and 
best-armed detachment out of Mandalay, Nehr Ava there 
were three fofts ; one, the face of the old city wall, an earthen 
rampart thirty feet thick and twenty feet high, faced on the 
qutside with mgsonry; 4 second on the other side of the 
river At Sagaing, and the third farther*up at the bend of the 
river, af Shwegyetyet. These conned the river at a 
point where yessels proceeding up the ‘liver had to round 
a dangérous reef of rocks. But with regard to these 
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forts Captain Barker of H.M.’s goth PY, the fea English 
authorily on Upper Burma military matters, said, “ without 
ditch, without flank defence, without expense magazines, 
without traverses to protect (he gunners, they are mere shell. 
traps for the destruction of the garrison.” We might have 
added that they were without armament, and in 188§ they 
surrendered without firing a shot, Mandalay itself has 
naturally a strong position because of its iflaccessibility, 
To the east it is guarded by the Shan mountains a and the 
marshy plains below, Rivers and crecks male the approach 
from the south difficult. On the north is an impassable 
morass. On the west of the city are wide-spreading, thickly 
populated suburbs, and the river-side is defended by a high 
embankment, But the weakness of Mandalay lay fh the 
worthlessness of the army and the fecbleness of ils armament, 
The kingdom of Burma was,tin fact, nothing like so powerful 
as it was_a quarter of a century before, when the second 
Burmese War was ended. When the end came Mandalay “ 
fell to a force twenty miles away. e 


Noie—It_ has been brought to the writer's notice that several 
worthy Fyenchmen have been hurt by the references to foreigners in 
this and in preceding and following chapters, It may therefore be 
noted here that the coynt who sold syrups wis not the Comte dao 
Trevelec, who was & contemporary of the Marquis de Gullifet at St 
Cyr, and that there is no reference to General de Macieu, a popular, 
picturesque, and, notable French gentleman, Neither were Touis 
Vossion nor Morisieur Fernand dAvéra thought of when this hook was 
written, Vosflon was a stubbarn patriot, Monsieur dAvérdis a genial 
patriot with a doubt whether France or Upper Rurma has the greater 
claims on him. In any case for fifty years If crnaygl dAvéra has been 
one of the best known and best 4iked men in Burma. 


CHAPTER LV 
‘JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Buppiusr law as it was administered in Upper Burma 
dates from the beginning of the now existing world. The 
first Gime was theft; the fixst punishment was a scolding, 
specdily followed by a thrashing; and the first judge was 
Mahi Thamada, clected by vott of the people to be ruler 
over them. No doubt there wore written laws,then, but 
they have not come down to us. The written code in use 
was given "to the world by Mann, originally a cow-herd, 
but afterwards a minister. Te found them written in large 
characters on the walls of another world, to which he was 
transported when in an ecstasy. These laws formed the first 
code, ‘There have been since compiled from them eight 
other codes in the kingdom of Prome and other ancient 
states in Burmah, The last, called Mahi Manu Thaya 
Shwe Myin, was drawn up on the foundation of the sixth 
kingdom, of Ava, in the year 1137 BE (1 725 AD), by 
Minhkaung Giyi, who, with the aid of a learned monls, 
went thfough and* carefully revised all the codes, These 
laws in their intogrily are those which governed Upper 
Buntia and now govern the whole of Burma in so far as they 
regulate social relations, ‘The codes were written in San- 
skit and Magadha, a language usually called Pali through 
an error, The name Pall signifies really not a danguage, 
but “The Canon,” handed down to Buddhists, as com- 
posed by ploug disciples from the teachings of Shin 
Gautatna. The Magadha or Pall code, accepted is called 
Manu Wunnana, from its writer and corf{piler, a minister of 
state in Ava, It is looked upon as” a‘ tommentary on, or 
a key to" the codes, and contains the whole of the laws. 
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Besides the codes there exist also twenty standard 
collections of decisions, leading cases in which judgment 
was delivered by kings, queens, princesses, and ministers. 
These are by some regarded as obsolete, by many lugyis, 
however, considered to have still the force of law. The 
best known of these are :— 


The decisions of Mahawthata, the embryo Budh. 

Widuya, one of the ten great avatars. 

Thudhammasari, 

Kutha. 

Dwuttabaung, first king of Prome. 

Sinbyushin, ; 
a 


” 


The laws given by Manu to the ruler Maha Thaniada 
numbered altogether eightedn. From these all others have 
been framed. The eightcen original laws had regard to:—, 
1. Borrowing money. 2. Deposits of money, 3. Stealing 
and altering the appearance of properiy and selling it. 
4. When a gift may be had back on demanding it, and 
when not, there being six kinds of gifls. 5. Deciding the 
wages of carpenters, 6, Deciding the wageseof labowrers, 
7, Breach of promise. 8, Deciding disputes between the 
owners of cattle and neat-herds, 9. Selling disputed 
boundaries, 10, Deciding whether properly purchased may 
be returned, | 11, Accusations, 12," Theft or concealment, 
13. Assault. Cds Murder, 15, Deciding the propgy conduct 
of husband aid wife, 16, The question of slavery, if Decid- 
ing if cock-fighting, betting, or gambling ‘dgbts shall be paid, 
18, Partition of inherited property, 

Manu also laid down that peisons appointed to! ad- 
minister the laws should not only dave a competent 
knowledge of the code, but should also possess fourteen 
qualifications, as, follows :—1. To decide in ‘strict accord~ 
ance with the law, 2. To be respectable. 3. To be of 
moral character. 4. poi inspire awe, 5, Te command low: 
6. To be of good, Wirth, 7, To be religious, & fo be 
virtuous. 9. Top truthful. ro, = = talented. x11, To 
be devoted to the tudy of the law, To passess honesty 
of purpose and intention, 13. Kilswistge of the principal 
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partics and pleaders in a suit, 14. Fearlessness in deciding 
causes, or being Jion-hearted, 

The supreme court in Burma was the Hlutdaw con- 
stituted of four wungyis, the chief ministers of state, who 
hele, their meetings in a hall within the palace, which took 
its name from the court, Lach wungyi (great burden) 
had ils wundauk (prop of the burden) as an assistant to 
sit with himin court. These wundauks formed the third 
rank of ministers, under the four atwinwuns (inner burdens), 
who werd a kind of household ministers, or privy councillors, 
and sat in a special court, called the Byadeit, also in the 
palace. The latter had nominally ag their chief duty to deal 
with the monopolies which Thibaw Min set himself to 
establh in such abundance. But as’any man, no matter 
what' special education or preparation he might have had, 
was considered eligible for any pogt, political, military, civil, 
or judicial, so both the Tlut and the Byadeit conducted all 
manner of business, from the external relations of the counuy 
to ordinary ‘crimingl] or civil appeal cases sent up from the 
yondaw, the criminal court, where the myowuns (cily 
burdens), usually two in number, sat daily; or from the 
tayayOn, the «civil courl, where two tayathugyis (great 
men of the Jaw) presided, In cither of these inferior 
courts it was nat at all uncommon for anwundauk, or even a 
wungyi, lo attend and investigate important cases, But 
original suils were also frequently heard before the Tut, 
and many cases were decided by the wungyis or any of 
the subordinate officials in their private houses.” Tormerly 
indeed thf was the chief source of their salaries, for costs to 
the amount of ten per cent on the property under dispute 
went of right to the judge. ‘The late king instituted the 
custom of fixed salaries, and Thibaw Min retained it, but 
neglected to pay the money. It will thus be seen that law 
matters, even in the capital, were carried on in & very casual, 
haphazard sort of a way. ‘There was no attempt at a 
distribution of pyblic business into departments, and each 
individhal wungyi took his part in “deliberations on all 
kinds of subjects with as much confidenedas if he were an 
expert. . noe 
If thé capital displayed a lack of system, there was 
' 
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certainly little to be expected from the provinces. The 
same general system prevailed in the separate districts. 
Each one was ruled by a governor, or myowun, appointed 
by the Hlutdaw or by the king, and armed with full powers, 
military, judicial, civil, and fiscal. Appeals might be gent 
from his decisions to the Hlut, but otherwise he was 
entirely irresponsible, as long as he was rogular in forward- 
ing the prescribed revenue to the myosa, the prince or 
ptincess, or other great personage who “aie” the province. 
The “town-eater” almost never went to his district, so that 
it was entirely at the mercy of the myowun, and might 
be squeezed by him ag much as he thought proper and 
judicious, The subordinate officials varied in different pro- 
vinces according to their requirements. All, howevél, had 
myosaycs, secretaries, or town-clerks, nahkandaws, “reccivers 
of the royal orders,” and sjldkés, chiefs in war, military officers, 
who formed a provincial council or court holding daily site 
tings and making reports to the myowun, In some districts. 
according to the duties, there were in addition to these an 
akunwun, or revenue superintendent, an ‘akaukwan, or col- 
lector of customs, as also in riparian districts a yewun, or 
myitsinwun, who had a jurisdiction over the entire river. 
This authority, however, very offen vested in one of the 
governors, ‘Thus the last Wun of Minhla had power of life 
and death, as high sheriff of the Irrawaddy, from his own 
town, close on the British frontier, right up to Sagaing, not 
far below Mandalay, Other officials were the htaunghmu, 
or jailer, the tagihmu, governors of the gates, called 
windawhmu in the capital, where they were very Important 
officers, and the ayatgaung, heads of quarters, in all the 
larger towns, Under cach governor of a province were a 
number of governors of the separale towna under his 
jurisdiction. These were culled myodk when the appoint 
ment was temporary, or only for life, and myothugyi when 
it was hereditary, as was most frequently the case, Besides 
these, in some of she provinces there wore taikthugsi, 
governors of-circles dt groups of villages, each of whieh had 
its own ywathugyl ho in turn had under him sundry gaungs 
to look after each ‘his specially allotted number.of houses, Ag 
cach of these subordinates had to serml in regularly to his 
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immediate superior a certain ‘fixed sum, determined without 
regard to favourable seasons, health of the population, or 
anything of that kind, and as each man was judge over the 
people in his charge, it may naturally be supposed that the 
general population did not lead a very happy life. Com- 
plaifits might be made against extortion and_ illegal 
decisions, but the heads of tracts, if they had the money, 
could always otifle inquiry. 

Some of the laws deduced from Manu’s  cightecn 
original wnactimenis strike one as being rather singular, 
For example, if two men quarrel and fight and one of them 
is killed, there is no penalty; but if a third party interferes 
and kills or injures one of the origihal combatants, he must 
pay th? ordinary fine for murder, or cousing hurt, Should 
he himself be killed, the other two are subject to no penalty, 
When a man is guilty of adullerye with another man’s wife, if 
it be proved to be the first time, le must pay the fine for 
adultery, usually the price of the woman, assessed atcording 
to the judgés opinion ; if it is her second offence, he only 
pays half the fines but if she has been guilty for a third 
time, he pays no penalty at all, 

Tf one man curses another and some evil happens, he 
must pay twice the price of the damage incurred ; thus, if 
the man dics he must pay twice the valuc of a man; two 
cows if a cow diks, and so on, 

When the king dics there is a general pardon of all 
offences, and a remission of fines, except in the tase of debt, 
There are Also seven things which cannot be rechkémed after 
the death sof the king under whom they were promised or 
given, ‘These are 1. Deposils, , 2. Pledges, 3. Money 
paid avrongly by the parties in a law-suit, 4. Things 

caiNed off by violence, or seized upon without sufficient title, 

5. Promises. 6G. Things secielly stolen. 7, Things that 
have been voluntarily given up by one man, and) taken 
possession of by another, 

a rhe decisions of Mahryvthata, Princess Thudhammasati, 
and otlsers are of litle value from a stvictly legal point of 
view. They are chiefly of a religious fharacter, The 
princess beging, by saying that her cases\are lo be con- 


sidered as qynides to yobles and judges as lo the line they 
2. 
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should follow. ‘To an Ienglish barrister they would seam to 
be excerpts from the Arabian Nights, and as far from prece- 
dents as it is possible to imagine anything, The play of 
Mahawthata tells of the Lord Buddha in the birth in which 
he exhibited the most consummate wisdom and acumen, as 
in Wethandaya he embodies the spirit of liberality, ° In 
both these births, as in his last, Shin Gautama spoke from 
the moment he was brought forth, As Wethandaya he 
immediately entreated his mother for something to give in 
charity to the poor, and distributed for.hwith the four 
hundred pieces of silver she gave him, As Mahawthata he 
appeared in the world with a plant in his hand, and, hold- 
ing it up, said, “This is medicinal herb.” Throughout all 
this life he was constantly displaying extraordinary Wisdom, 
jealous ministers being in the habit of propounding difficult 
cases io him. Thus he was shown a log of sha (Acacia 
Catechit), from which cutch, stupidly called Zara Japonica, is 
obtained, and asked which was the upper end and which tht 
lower end, He solved the problem by puttifig it in the 
water, when the lower end, as being the ficavier, sank deeper 
in the water. Another case is exactly similar to the famous 
Biblical decisions of Solomon, These decisiops, though they 
may be interesting, are hardly valuable as standard leading 
cases, ‘4 ra 
Some of the definitions of crimes in the Dhammathat 
are a little singular, Thus among the {ten descriptions of 
“assault are’ Mentioned: “saying in regard to a lunatic, a 
drunkard, Gr a half-witted person who is ill, that he will dio, 
and he dies”; “refusing restitutions for callls killed” ; 
“standing near an assailant,” To avoitl being summoned 
for one of the twenty-seven kinds of abuse one must Ire very 
circumspect, for there is ground for action if one says 1G to 
a man, as*the Mandalay people were fond of shouting Hé 
Kala after Ruropeans, It is equally risky t¢ address a man 
as nin, Ze in the third person ; to say that he is “deficient 
in strength” ; that he is a stutterox, bow-legred, broken-dqwn, 
squinting, or afflict with while spots on his body ¢ that he 
is heretical, or, fipilly, that he is given to using bad language, 
The nicetiestaf the law may be illustrated by the follow. 
ing case from the Talaing Dhammathat. A mita in search 
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of honey climbed up a high tree to get at a hive. lis foot 
slipped and he fell off a large branch on to a small one below. 
Ie waa afraid that this would not be able to support his 
weight, and called out for assistance to a mahaut, who was 
passing by on his elephant. The elephant-driver held up 
the hook with which he guided his animal and told him to 
come down by it, ‘he bee-hunter seized the hook, and 
while he was ‘holding it the elephant took fright and ran 
away, There were then the mahaut hanging on to his hook 
and the Bee-hurfler clinging to the slender branch which 
momentarily threatened to give way. Jortunately, just at 
this moment four persons passed by, and were called to by 
both the bee-hunter and the elephant-driver to come and 
save thém. They could think pf no other expedient than to 
hold out their clothes, which accordingly they did, spreading 
them oul as high above their héads as possible, so as to 
break the fall, The two men dropped from the ,tree on 
ttcir four preservers, but what between their own weight and 
the awkwardfess of the iron driving-hook, the whole six 
were lmocked senseless and fell on the ground, Whilst they 
lay in a swoon a doctor came up and gave them medicines 
which brought them round. # When all had recovered, he 
demanded his fee, But the question was who was to pay 
him, The clephantdriver said he should not be asked to 
pay because he tried to save the bee-hunter's life and was 
an innocent cause of the injuries sustained by his rescuers, 
The bee-hunter on his part maintained that he should not 
be called oh for payment, secing that if he had*not held 
on so tight? the mahaut would have fallen and been killed, 
Finally, the four rescuers said that dt was utterly unreason- 
able t®ask them to pay, scaing that it was through pure 
gentrosity that they had held ont their clothes to save the 
lives of the mahaut and the bee-hunter and through this 
act of kindlinc§s they themselves had been hurt.¢ The 
elephant-driver and the bee-hunter somewhat thanklessly 
retogted that if a Jadder hd been brought, or had been 
constrnettd, they could have come dowf in perfect safely 
and withottt hurt to any one, and that trefore the four 
reseners should yay. ee ek 

The qué@stion as toa who is Hable in this case is a nice 
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one, as also is the point as to who should be made defond~ 
ants, and who’ should be the witnesses. The Talaing Dham- 
mathat says that the incident occurred in the province of 
Kawdénpayit, in Hindustan, and that the case gave rise to 
the recognition of the root, trunk, and branches of the law, 
hich till then had not been defined, J'rom whom, or 
whether the doctor got his fee at all, we are not told. 

Advocates, pleaders, or barristers were, i is’ stated, un- 
known until a case occurred when certain suitors from the 
jungle came before the king and were not able to tinderstand 
the court language. A court official was therefore allowed 
to assist them and turn their rustic jargon into comprehensible 
speech, These as “standing before” the king were called 
Shéné, ag it were nsouthpieceg for the parties to the Suit, and 
the king, who acted as judge, The convenience derived 
from their superior knowledge and experience afterwards lect 
to the establishment of a regular body of barristers. 

If the laws are, some of them, somewhat singular to 
those who are accustomed to the scientific Indian penal anc 
civil codes, as well as to the growth of Centuries of Western 
practice, the method of binding over witnesses to tell the 
truth, or at least the book qn which they, are required lo 
pledge themselves, is sufficiently startling, ‘Ihe Book of the 
Oath, Kyeinga, is sill used in British courts of justice, and 
it is to be hoped that all the younger members of the 
population know what terrible punishments they are drawing 
down on fhemselves when they hold it over their heads and 
promise £6 tell the truth ; what frightful penaltits will befall 
them if they swerve in the least degree from theexact frets 
of the case. In the okl times a mar used always ta be 
sworn on this book in a place where there was no shadow, 
or in a pagoda, and this custom was maintained to the"end 
in native ‘Burma, There was a special shrine for the purpose 
in Mandalay, and at the Shwe Mingdn Piyi, near the oil- 
wells of Yenangyaung, there is a stone, ordinarily deposited 
between two images of the Hentha, the Brahminy pose, 
which the swearer takes in his hand, lamps being tighted at 
the same timef? The book itself might not Be kept in 
ordinary placest Some copies were kept in the court ina 


specially conscerated box, some in g zayat, and*some, more 
~ 
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terrific in Gee denunciations, in little receptacles fi fs xed high 
up in trees, 

With the view of guarding thoughtless or reckless people 
against themselves there were certain classes enumerated 
who ghould not under any circumstances be allowed to take 
the oath, or to appear as witnesses, These were +1. Those 
who do nat believe in the merit of good works, 2. Such 
people as trade with the goods of others, 3. Parties in- 
terested ig the gase, as well as their relations, friends, and 
enemies, 4, Great talkers. §. Sick persons, 6, Old men, 
7. Children, 8, Overbearing men, 9. Public singers, 10, 
Actresses, 1.1. Women of ll fames 12, Goldsmiths, 13. 
Painterg, 14, Blacksmiths. 15. Cobblers, 16. Asthmatic 
persons. 17, Low people «8, Glutténs, 19, Gamblers. 
20, Hot-tempered people, 21, Doctors, 22, Thieves, 23, 
Pregnant women, 24, Hermaphfodites, a by no means un- 
cpmmon class in Burma, If however, both partigg to the 
suit gave their consent, some of these classes might be 
allowed to give tesgimony. Another curious old provision 
was that when one of the litigants produced a witness, he 
himself was not required to take the oath, while contrariwise, 
if he swore on the book, it was not imperative that he should 
call witnesses, 

The Book af the Oath is not quitesfixed in its length, 
nor in the number of the imprecations which it threatens 
against false witnesses, ‘Some copies are much yore diffuse 
than othey, It is always written on palm-lgaf, in the 
ordinary character, and these in English courts are kept 
wrapped up In the, c&clesinstical kabbalwé, usually sewn for 
greater convenience. The commonést version is as follows:-— 

al Will speak the truth, If I should be influenced by the 
laws of demerits, namely, passion, folly, anger, false opinion, 
immodesty, pride, scepticism, hard-heartedness, then may all 
these calamities altend me and my relations, wheraver we 
may be, by land or by water, travelling or remaining quietly 
at Aome, May the nats ®ho guard the sacred heavens, the 
athura hats and all other giants, the fats who guard the 
three Baskets of the Sacred Law, deliveped by the most 
excellent Buddha, and all the other’ hdly writings and 
sermons ; may the nets, the guardians of the sacred relics 
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the holy hairs, the teeth, the. jawbone, the frontal bone, and 
all the other relics; the keepers and warders of countleys 
shrines, all golden and made famous by sacred memories ; 
the protectors of the images and figures of the’ supreme 
Buddha; may the nats who guard the sacred mount agd all 
the hills of the Southern Island; the nats who watch and 
ward the mighty rivers, the Icsser streams, the lalecs, the 
torrents, cataracts, and whirlpools; the nat who preside 
over the vast forests and the single trees ; the nats of the sun, 
the moon, the stars, and meteors, the clofids, winds, mists, 
and exhalations; may the naga and the galén, hideous 
dragons, and cruel birds, all bilus, ogres, demons, warlocks, 
all the evils that come from without the body ; may all these 
spirits and ill thitgs unite ,to slay me and ming, to the 
utmost limits of kinship, if I speak not the truth. ; 

When I and my ae are on land, Iet all the hideous 
land crgatures, tigers, bilus, elephants, male and female, 
demons and giants, buffaloes, poisonous serpents, the cobra, 
and the hamadryad, the scorpion, and’ the cenlipede ; may 
they all seize, bite, crush, strangle, and devour us; may the 
earth open and swallow us up; a thunderbolt from heaven 
descend and annihilate us, if Iespeals not theetruth, 

When we travel by water may our boats sink and be 
shattered by storms; may crocodiles, writhing snakes, and 
ravenous fishes kill and devour us, that we suddenly die, 
perish, and come to utter destruction, if T speak not the truth, 

May thé five calamitics occasioned by fire, water, thieves, 
governors“and enemies oppress us ; may we be subject to all 
the maladies of the body; may we Me as fools"and idiots, 
afflicted with madness and leprosy, with all kinds of loath« 
some discase and evils that deform the body, with itch, 
scurvy, ulcers, deafness, blindness, dysqntery, the plagtio, and 
all manne? of mental and corporal miseries ; may we incur 
the hatred eand punishments of judges and tulers; may we 
be for ever separated from our forefathers, children, and 
relations, throughout all succeeding worlds ; may fire destroy 
our goods ; lances,*swords, arrows, and knives, an 1 fall sorts 
of weapons cuteand pierce and maim our bodies; may [ 
die instantly, vomiting up clotted, black blood before the 
assembled people, if I speak not the truth. 
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Moreover, if I speak not the truth, may I and all my 
family after death be instantly cast into the abyss of hell, 
there to wander for a cycle of worlds through the eight great 
hells, and all the smaller ones, suffering from all the torments, 
of {ficse places ; and ‘when at length [ shall emerge thence, 
may I become a. pyeitta, or a thuraké, and thereafter some 
hidcous animal, passing through all the wretchedness of the 
four slates of punishment, Finally, when after innumerable 
worlds I shall at length once more become man, may I be 
the slave of otlier mon a hundred and a thousand times, if I + 
speak not now the truth. : 

But if I speak truth, may I ang all my relations escape 
the three calamities, the four states of punishment, and the 
five enemies ; may all the ils in the Sody and all that are 
without the body keep far away; may our wealth, honour, 
and estimation ever increase, and when we dic may we 
yittain the happiness of men and dewas, and speedily enter- 
ing on the poble path, reach the cloudless peace of Ne’ban. 

A. desire to ayoid denouncing on themselves all these 
fearsome penalties led in the old times to a good deal of 
trying by ordeal, a form of decision which still prevails 
extensively in country distvicts, and occasionally was made 
use of even in Mandalay, The forms used are those familiar 
in old times jg other parts of the warld, such as cating 
consecrated rice, like the first lnglish corsvaed, plunging 
the finger wrapped in‘a thin palm-leaf inte melted tin ; 
immersing accuser and accused in water to sce who would 
remain longest below and prove his innocence or pullt. The 
yahang are usually pfesent on these occasions, and recite certain 
formuli beforchand, a great concourse of people assembling 
tg sde the test. ‘The opposing parties wade into the river, 
or into a tank, ua to the chest and then duek under, a 
couple of men holding a board over their hehds to keep 
them down, * The one that comes up first is cagt in the 
case, Another form common at the pagodas is for both 
parties to resort, thither, when the monks again recite the 
precepts, and sundry other phrases. *Then cqual parts of 
wax wre carefully weighed out, and ror) these candles are 
made for plaigtiff and defendant. Tiley Sare lighted simul- 

cl y 

tancously, and the helder of the candle which first burns out 
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is adjudged to have lost the case, and judgment is delivered 
forthwith, The winning party, for all the friends are always 
present, immediately cause their band to strike up, dancers 
perform and songs are sung, and every token of triumph is 
exhibited, Unfortunately, however, for any supposed effigacy. 
of the system, substitutes are allowed, and in addition to this 
bribery plays as important a part almost as it did in the law- 
courts themselves, The man whose money went farthest 
won his case, whether decided according to the principles of 
the Dhammathat or the lottery of the ordeal. 

The punishments inflicted were sometimes very cruel, 
and the treatment of sthe prisoners occasionally savage 
in the extreme. In criminal cases torture was frequently 
applied to extort cdhfession from the accused or evidence 
from the witnesses. Rich men usually suffered nothing 
worse than a fine, TFor,tlfe impecunious, sentences varied 
from sundry stripes with a rattan, with or without imprison. 
ment, to mutilation, perpetual slavery, and death. Except 
for debt, a man sentenced by the court ,to slavery became 
so with all his descendants for ever, and they were usually 
allotted to some pagoda, doomed to support life by begging 
as tadaungsa, or relegated to*some other cf the outenst 
classes, Death in Mandalay was almost invariably hy 
decapitation, the ageny of the condemned being occasionally 
prolonged bya fiendish executioner ; the custom of throwing 
victims to be devoured by wild beasts, or trodden to death 
by wild ele fants in the elephant-trap, was latterly’ wholly 

‘given up, In the provinees, however, other methods were very 
frequently adopted. North of the capitdl ," crucifixion ” was 
particularly common. Tite letwakat, or walkattaing, does 
not at all resemble the ordinary pictorial representatibn ef 
the cross. It is mote like a double ladder, consisting of 
three stout Bamboos fixed upright in the ground, three bars 
lashed tp them horizontally with canes, and over these again 
lwo cross-bars in the shape of a St. Andrew's cross. These 
punishment stakes were most freqfently pw up on the river 
bank or on sandbgnks in the stream, and were payitularly 
common where the Shan and Kachin hills come down any- 
where near the Veratvaddy, Sometimes thes criminal was 
killed before he was lashed up, sometimes he was tied up 
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first and then disembowelled with a rere across’ the 
stomach, or rendered helpless by a few spear-thrusts. In 
either case the'body was left hanging, to be picked clean by 
the vultures, and the bones gradually fell off Jormerly, 
whew the mouth of the Irrawaddy was Burmese tertitory, a 
favourite method’ used to be to tic the convict down at the 
edge of the siycam ¢ at low water and Icave him to be drowned 
by the incoming tide. The fishes were‘often more expeditious 
than the, vulturgs in devouring their prey. The favourite 
kind of stake for this purpose was the “stump of hell,” the 
irregular short stem of the undeveloped trees in a mangrove 
swamp, looking like pinnacles or knebs rising oul of the con- 
fused network of exposed roots. 

But imprisonment was often worse than death, The 
prisons had never been cleaned out since they were made, 
some of them noisome underground ells, some flimsy wooden 
gt bamboo structures open all round, The priseners sat 
with their fagt in the stocks perpetually, and the long bamboo 
which united themawas occasionally triced up so far that the 
poor wretches only touched the ground with their shoulders. 
A, favourite time for thus inverting them was at night. Buta 
man who had*not had cnough money to satisfy the judge 
might often manage satisfactorily to square the jailer, If he 
effected that he was on the whole cémfortable; he was 
allowed to go away in the morning, have his meals at home, 
and go back and deliver himself into custody ai might again, 
But if he~had no money, or no friends to pay it fpr him, his 
hest course was to dic at on¢e, indeed he certainly would 
before long, for the Gnly food to be had in prison was that 
supplied by relatives of the convicls, If no friend brought 
isthe jailer certainly would not supply any. It was better 
to be “proclaimed,” t suffer maungkyaw, than tg go to jail, 
‘Vhis was a pynishment almost confined to the capital, and 
greatly resembling the old Jénglish naval practict of dogging 
an offender “round the fleet.” The criminal was taken to 
eath gate of the city, to the corners of pil the chief streets, 
and to “sundry other frequented places, ,\t cach of these 
points his crime and sentence were rgadfout and he was 
flogged, None but the diiba-conelttitiontd could stand it, 
bul those who survived were free men, 
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Notwithstanding the severity of the treatment in the jails, 
the laws were really very mildly administered, and there were 
few whose relations could not muster up enough to secure 
them immunity from'torture, Capital sentences were on the 
whole rare, except when political considerations cama in. 
Then there was no mercy, Cattle-stealing was very severely 


punished, but murder could almost always bg purged by a 
blood-bote. 


CHAPTER LVI 
REVENUL SYSTEM 


, 
Tie first people, when they took counsel together and 
appointed a ruler to repress arime and? manage the affairs of 
the country, agreed that cach man should pay a tenth of his 
thale rice, and this tithe system*rgmained in force in Burma 
till practically the end, not merely for supplyingethe royal 
coffers, butalso for paying all public servants, . King Mindén 
abolished the lilbe system as far as the payment of local 
officials was concerned, and arranged to give them fixed 
salaries ; but even in his time this law was somewhat of a 
dead letter, and under his sOn the last king, if governors and 
sceretarics did not resort to old methods they got nothing. 
Unfortunately -forsthe people the ancient system was by far 
the most profitable, and the collectors were not at all inclined 
to agitate for their payment at stated times froyn,the treasury, 
The aétyal exactions of these worthies far exceeded what 
appeared_in their black parabalk notebooks, and wore in 
fact only limited, By the possessions of their victims, and 
occagionally by a “slight fear of consequences, if a desperate 
wan “should complain to some powerful minister in Mandalay. 
Then the delinquent might be turned out to make way for a 
friend of the wungyi’s, But, alas for the people, the change, 
if not exactly" from King Log to King Stork, ‘was sonly too 
likely to be from a well-filled stork to a lean and hungry 
offe, rm a - 
The,division of the country for the’ eqlicction of revenuo 
was identical with that for administrative spurposes, and the 
several duties «ware carried out by the sam persons with the 
same assistants, The one man was civil administrator, judge, 
$33 
. * 
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colonel of the local militia, and revenue collector for his 
locality, whether provitice, circle, or simple village, ‘The 
fixed revenue demanded by the myosa, whether prince of the 
blood-royal, minister of state, maid of honour, royal spittoon- 
bearer, or white elephant, was remitted to Mandalay byethe 
resident lord-licutenant of the province, together with a 
certain over-plus for the “ province-catar’s ” segretary, clerk, 
and treasurer, The whole amounted to from sixty to eighty 
per cent of the money nominally raised from tha, people, 
and the money kept back was supposed to pay for the 
services of the myowun and his subordinates, But they 
would have been very much less great people if they got no 
more than this, It is impossible to say how much goncy 
was collected in any 8ne distriat, or even in any single town, 
The steatite pencil records were easily effaced and altered, 
even if they were over agaitrate, and no one knew anything 
of the d@tails of taxation, A certain circle of villages was, 
called upon to produce a certain amount of revenyic to go tor 
the capital, and as long as this was gegularly paid no 
questions were asked. The governor divided out amongst 
the circles the quota cach was expected to pay, and 
the taikthugyi in his turn made the allotment for the villages 
under his control; finally the village headman gave his 
instructions to the tithing-men, and theyeexgorted all they 
could from the householders under their control, ‘The 
system was ,ylmirably planned, but’ the working of ik was 
execrable jy its cruelly. lévery Burman was ihe king's 
slave, and could not leave the district, far less the country, 
without the royal permission granted* ghrough ‘the lecal 
authorities, The men who came down to reap Drttish 
Burma paddy-fields in November and December had Al ef 
them to leave hostages behind, their weves and familles or 
some near relation, to guarantee that they would return 
when the se%on was over to pay their nywedaw, 

This ngwedaw, or “royal silver,” was the main source of 
the revenue, It was.a house-tax &r familystax, not a capith- 
tion-tax, though itg icidence was generally so arranyred that 
it practically cam@ tg be a poll assessment, or at any rale a 
kind of rude propArty-tax. The amount of land gultivated, 
which naturally varied according to the number of hands 
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available for the purpose, served as a guide, though it seemed 
to he a very misleading one, for the amount demanded in 
successive years and in adjoining districts differed in the most 
capricious way, Sée-cinggaungs never failed to scent out 
where money was, and to get the lion’s share of it; for 
whre the tax-collector might also be the judge, there was 
small room for hesitation and attempts to shirk payment, 
‘The mydsa shad a very summary way of deciding the 
matter, IIe announced to the governor that there were so 
many héuses ieSthe province, and that he was to collect three, 
or five, or seven rupees a head from them. If the estimate 
of the number of houses was too high, the myowun shifted 
the trouble on to his subordinates; if it was too low—but 
there“is no use considering that case, for it was unheard 
of for a town-cater to underestimate what was due to him. 
Next in importance were thesimposts on produce. These 
were estimated in a still more arbftrary way. A, pd, a land 
measure not very much different from an TEnglidh acre, is 
assumed tO produce a hundred baskets of paddy, Of this 
“any amount from} ten up to forty per cent was taken, 
occasionally in money value, but more frequently in kind. 
Such dues woul be heavy enough in any case, but they 
were particularly burdensome when the land did not produce 
the hundred baskets, assumed to be stored in the public 
granarica, whele all the farmers must lodge their grain. 
The amount assessed would be a good crop for an actual pe, 
but when the land-measurer starled with a cabit settled by 
the standhrd of the breadth of his own hand, thy result was. 
rarely favourable ta the cultivator, Sometimes the process 
was varicd by infposing a tax iq kind or money on every 
plouzh, or, more often, on every yoke of oxen or buffaloes, 
Th a similar way, tobacco, cotton, wheat, sesamum, pepper, 
ontons, and all ‘hinds of vegetables weres put under 
contribution, * A small sum was also levied ,on ¢ocoanut, 
areca, and palmyra palms, T'ishermen had to pay in coin 
ox fish-paste for cach of sheir nets or fish-traps ; sometimes 
the fisheries wert farmed out.. Them: there were dues on 
timber And on the guns, resins, oils, and her forest produce, 
and a multitude of other minor imposts ; ques on the sale of 
cattle, li¢enses to sell various articles, a tax on brokerage, 
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transit ties and so on, all ‘iene valisieten the district 
offered an opportunity for them, 

A fertile source of profit to the officials were the fees on 
law-suits and criminal cases, as well as on minor matters, 
such as the settlement of petty quarrels, divorce sults, and 
the like, which did not require to be formally tried, but eduld 
be settled in the verandah of the thugyi’s house over a 
cheroot or a fid of betel, At the beginning ofche year, and 
on other great kadaw days, special sums had always to be 
wrung out of the people to furnish the presdats required to 
be offered to the king by all the officials, from the myosa 
downwards. Corvdes and enforced duties of all kinds were 
frequent, and the men selected for such service could only get 
off by furnishing a substitute, or bribing the tithing™ man. 
The king‘or some great man wanted to build a pagoda, and 
otder's were sent round to the various circles that they must 
furnish a, regular supply of workers daily, ‘The taik or 
myothugyi drew up a roster, and cach man had to go and® 
work for a certain number of days. If he failcl to go he 
was triced up to a post or a tree and gof a sound flogging. 
Similar forced duties were the protection of the frontier and 
the pursuit of dacoits, Such wayk was particularly detested, 
for the men had to keep themselves supplied with food, or 
get their friends to bging it to them, and this wis not always 
an easy matter. Besides such service might JSt an indefinite 
time, 

Added +0 all the ordinary fmposts were oceasional 
extraordinafy contributions to the Crown on theoccasion 
of entering upon war, or upon other publia emergenotes, The 
Hlutdaw in Mandalay fixe the amount, did it was divided 
among the governors of districts, In 1798 a call of tlirty- 
three rupees was made from every house a the country, ff 
was two yours before the collection was finished, and the 
result was six million rupees. But how much more the 
people paid is quite another thing, Very heavy calls wore 
also made in 1827 to mect tha first instalment of the 
indemnity due to the British after the tréaty of Vandabo, 
The money was sfnt down at dead of night to thé British 
Commissioners, ang] alt the people were ordered to close their 
doors and remain inside that they might not see the national 
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humiliation, As an instance of Burman carelessyess in 
money matters it may be mentioned that when the final 
instalment was paid, considerably over the sum due was sent 
to Calcutta. When the overplus was returned, there was 
great discussion among the Ministers as to what could be 
the thotive of the Indian Government in being so singularly 
scrupulous, 

A. good raany districts were almost entirely exempted 
from taxes in recognition of special services required of them. 
The inhabitants. of the capital were particularly well off in 
this respect. They furnished the troops to guard the palace 
and city, Moreover, it would have keen much more difficult 
to oppress them with impunity, apart from the fact that if 
they were disaffected it would have offered a premium to 
rebels, or similar reasons some of the townships about 
Métshobo were free from the ngiwedaw. It was from this 
district that Alaungpaya, the founcer of the dynasty, came, 
and insurrectionist princes always made for Métshobo when 
they levied War. Several villages on the Irrawaddy, in con- 
sideration of suppfying the royal gilded boats, manning the 
royal barges, and passing on Court despatches, were relieved 
from the family tax. But the petty officials took very good 
care that they did not grow rich on their immunities, 

All these methods were more or ,less sanctioned hy 
ancient custom. Modern ingenuity and requirements, how- 
ever, found out new ways of raising money, ‘The pious 
ardour af Mind6én led him to spend vast sums om the erection 
of pagodaa and religious buildings of all kinds, as*well as on 
the manufactories, catton mills, foundries, and powder mills 
with which he crowded the suburbs of Mandalay, and closed 
whenshe got tired of them. All this cost a very great deal 
of? money, which even the exaction of benevolences from 
wealthy courtiers falled to supply. Consequently Mindén 
Min turned merchant and established a great, number of 
royal monopolics, The producers were allowed to acll to 
nove but to him, and ha fixed the price which he was 
prepared to pay. For long, cotton, jaggery, timber, wheat, 
precioug Stones, and earth oil could only%be had from the 
royal merchant, and the trade with Britisp Burma was in 
anything but a satisfactory state, Then in 1867, Colonel 
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Sef dace Mae Lee 
Fytchg holding out the inducement of increased customs 
dues from the newly started Irrawaddy Flotilla Conipany’s 
steamers, persuaded his majesty to give up all the monopolies, 
except those of earth oil, timber, and precious stones; and to 
agree to a uniform import and export duty on all other goods 
“and merchandise, passing between British and Burfhese 
tertitory, of five per cent ad valorem, This treaty lapsed 
in 1877 and was not renewed. Nevertheless,.King Minddn 
did not renew the monopolies, 

When his son caine to the throne, he dssued, or there 
was issued for him, a proclamation, stating that he was going 
to adopt Western forms of government, and expressly 
announcing that he had ho intention of reviving the monopoly 
system. He was, hqwever, with his wild, extravagant: habits, 
very soon in as great monécary difficulties ay his father, 
and from 1880 began steadily to sell monopolies and give 
grants of forest land fer hard cash payments, The new 
monopoly buyers, haunted by a fear of British interferencg; 
and not by any means assured in their mind as to the 
stability of Thibaw Min’s tule, were &nxious to get as 
much money as they could, and therefore paid only the 
most absurdly low prices for prgduce, The cultivators, find« 
ing all their Jabour in vain, began consequently in large 
numbers to give up farming or working in the forests, the 
consequence of which was a still further shUick to the trade 
with British Burma and an entire inabilily on the part of the 
population the following year Lo pay the house-tax, « Besides 
the monopwly system derived from his predecessovs, Thibaw 
Min also hit on the notion of lotteries for the replenishment 
of his treasury. The system worked vozy well for a time, 
and brought in greal quantities of money, but latlerly the 
loose coin of the populace had all been netted, and the lottdly 
source of mvenue was pretty nearly worked out. In 1879 
and 1880 Mandalay was simply flooded with- lotlery-offices, 
each under the superintendence of a minister of high rank, 
Those who were able to show jhe king the most money 
were highest in the royal favour, aad- consequently the 
rivalry between tfiese worthics ran very strong, A‘L.manner 
of dodges were Jried to entice speculators away from all 
other offices to the minister's own, The Ilpnung-wun, 
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Mev the lord high admiral, and lord mayor's establish, 
ment was generally admitted to be the largest and best’ 
and it was certainly he who first began to try and allure the 
people, Ie secured the old custom-house buildings for his 
office, and enclosed a wide expanse round about it with 
a strong bamboo fence, Porous pots of deliciously cool 
drinking water, cach pot supplied with a number of tin 
mugs, were arfunged on stands all round the sides, The 
antisoporific letpet, the gigantic, but soothing, green cheroot, 
and the Good bétel lay in great heaps on the tables every- 
where, and vanished with extraordinary rapidity. A dozen 
or more punkahs were hung up and worked by coolies, so as 
to calm the brains and cool the heated faces of excited 
clients.” Later on, when otherwuns and Jetthondaw copied 
his methods, the resourceful IIpaungwun added bands of 
music, dancing girls, and even reguiar dramatic performances, 
kept up perpetually, to the other attractions of his place 
ot business, Some managers strove to get the better of 
their neighbours by, giving the people unlimited supplics of 
palm-toddy, in the hope that the heady liquor might induce 
them to risk their last coins, Others hit upon the device of 
“yoturning one pice—ahout one farthing—on each ticket 
taken, Others again, desperate at the thought of being 
unable to rendgr a good account to their royal master, 
engaged gangs of bullies, who went about threatening people 
with violence or false accusations in the law-cgurts if any 
but theiy master were patronised, while the Zegyodaw 
Myowun, U Tha O, in virtue of his official position as keeper 
of the markets, sent his subordinates to the Chinese gambling- 
house keepers, and Yorced them to subscribe periodically for 
fifty tibkets al a couple of rupees cach, if they hoped 
to ‘retain their gambling licenses. Tired by his example, 
the Yaw Shwedaik and ‘laingda atwinwuns also” made use 
of their court Tofluence to draw subscribers, Rrokers and 
traders of all nationalities who had business with the palace 
wer put down for a coupleof hundred tickets or so, on pain 
of losing? their contracts, One of the Wwundouks was ad- 
vanced avd heedless enough to select thehDhammayon, a 
place of worshjp and prayer, for his “loery-office. All 
the old lings were upset. Drawings were held whenever the 
, 2M 
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lists were filled up, no matter whether it was an uboné, 
or a more sacred feast, and, as a consequence, the minds 
of the people were kept in a state of perpetual unhealthy 
excitement, 

Neither buyers nor sellers were to be seen in the bazaar. 
Cultivators sold off their farming stock and implements, and 
launched all their money into the state lotteries, Fathers 
sold their daughters, and husbands their wives, to have a 
final try for fortune, untif the lottery managers, issued a 
notice that they would give no more icketg*in exchange for 
women, To fill up the totals faster, and draw in every 
available coin, twenty, at even more, peaple were allowed to 
club together to buy a single ticket, Business was entirely 
suspended, and all the people hovered about the ‘lottery: 
offices, longing for the drawing, while cleaned-out specalators 
prowled about day and pight, watching for an opportunity to 
thieve and rob, How if was that the plundered people did 
not rise against the government, or at least against the lottery 
managers, is a mystery, but they did nat. The suburbs of 
Mandalay were filled for a time with ruined gamblers, until 
the soldiery were employed to drive them farther afield, when 
many made their way to therfronticr, and wecouped them. * 
selves by raids on British Burma villages, léventually money 
failed, or the people were disillusionise!, jnd the lottery. 
offices, though several remained open, drove but a very alight 
trade, Thon Thibaw Min had to resort to other measures 
to meet his expenditure, and from July 1881 Jean dis. 
posing of’monopolics right and left, ITaving finished the 
export monopolies, he commenced whh, those dh imports, 
The British trade with Upper Burmawas being steadily ruined, 
and the war which ended in the extinction of the keiyedorn 
of Burma was made inevitable, 


CHAPTER LVI 
LAND ‘TENURE 


J 
In India the Raja has always been considered the chief 
propricfor of the soil and the lord paramount over all those 
who own it or dwell upon it, In Burma precisely the reverse 
of this system obtained, The kiag was indeed considered 
entitled to a share of the produce, And, as a matter of fact, 
fndoubtedly got pretty nearly all of it; but the origin of 
the land terftre regicd on an entirely different foundation. 
The Burmans go back to the first peopling of the eaith and 
the appointinent of the saintly Payalaung to be ruler 
‘over them. Mahi Thamadaecame afler the lands had been 
prelly generally taken up by the people, and therefore the 
cultivators of the priginal thalé san had no intention of 
appointing him supreme landlord, when they chose him to be 
the source of the Law and of the administration of justice. 
Tle acqubred a share of the produce of the coury only by 
the free giff of the people, who, to provide revenues Tor him, of 
their own Accord suisendered a tenth part of all their crops 
that he might be*free to devotes himself entirely to the 
management of the public affairs and the execution of the 
lafs. This right to g tenth of the produce of the soil, and 
no more, is explicitly laid down in the Indian Budtlhist code, 
the Dhammatitat, or laws of Manu. This angien), book, 
which, by the way, is entirely distinct from the Indian 
Jusgiiutes of Manu, enunolates as follows in the sixth 
chapter ® “The king, who is our ruler, must abide by the 
ten kings? laws, All land which is unclaied shall be his, 
but he shall have no right to take all.® Sgch lands as are 
cultivated fy man, or have been previously reclaimed, shall 
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remain to the cultivator and his heirs. But he shall have a 
tenth of the produce of all rice-lands, orchards, and gardens ; 
and all excise and ferry duties, as well as canals and public 
works, shall belong to him, Through a succession of worlds 
the first king, the great Mahi Thamada, has established 
one-tenth to be his portion for ever, and let this be regarded 
as an everlasting precedent.” p 

According to the Dhammathat there are Seven methods 
by which landed property may be acquired, These are as 
follows :—1. By gift from the king. This‘is made only to 
soldiers and officials, 2, By inheritance. 3. By purchase, 
4. By allotment from civil officers. 5. By personal reclaim- 
ing from the jungle 6. By gift. 7 By unchallenged 
occupation for a period of tengyears, 

The first two titles are called perfect, ‘The remainder 
are open to question, and Inay be disputed by any one who 
can show a prior claim, ' In actual fact, however, it may he 
said that the man who reclaims for himself a piece of lanc 
out of the jungle becomes by his industyy propriclor of the 
clearing, without reference to local authorities, village elders, 
or any one at all, and has thereafter an inalienable right to 
his tenure, with no dues to puy whatever, except the sum 
the taikthugyi may sce fit to assess him at, ‘That worthy's 
valuation, howevers always displayed am enthusiastic belief 
in the fertility of the soil, The landed proprictor could 
dispose of it by gift, or he might sell it ; otherwise it descended 
to his heirs and assigns in the order of succession ¢ the whole 
right and “title was essentially vested in the owner and the 
heirs of his body. ‘The tenure was, ther€fore, by wiiat lawyers 
call fec-simple, udal, or aHodial right. The estate left hy the 
original occupier was seldom broken up, ‘The heirs tilled pals 
of it, or gathered the whole crop in suegessive years ; so that 
the land Gid not require to be split up into infinitesimal 
paris, « This practice was rendered all the casier by the thin. 
ness of the population. It was open to any one at any time 
to carve for himself out of the (érest a holding of his osvn, 
and thus there was"no temptation to break up the*original 
family acres, It is singular that under a rule so cofipletely 
despotic as thateof Burma, where every maw was the king's 
slave, and could nat cross the borders without his Permission, 
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the right of land tenure should always have been so fixed 
and certain, The fondness with which the people cling to 
their ancestral lands has something of almost religious fervour 
in its tenacity. As long as a family remains in the neighbour- 
hood of their inheritance nothing will persuade them to give 
up their connection with it. In Upper Burma, to the present 
day, land is never sold as the term would be understood in 
Kurope, The transaction which goes by the name of a sale 
is, in reality, a kind of mortgaging, or, more exactly, pawning, 
if such a“term cfln be used with regard to land. 

The estate passes from one accupant to another for a 
certain sum of money, and it is cleayly understood that if at 
any time the original owner is in a position to reclaim his 
property he may do so whethgy the purchaser likes it or not, 
Tarther than this even, the buyer cannot sell the land to a 
third party without first obtaining the consent of its former 
owner, Notwithstanding this fecling, however, it ig seldom 
Chat a property can be found which has remained for any 
considerable length of time in the same family. This is 
owing to the constant rebellions and wars between Peguans 
and Burmese and Shans, which afflicted the country for five 
hundred years, All those who were not killed were driven 
away from their former homes by ruthless invaders or were 
drafted off to fight, for the king, In the short intervals of 
peace rival governors, in desperation for means to raise the 
revenues expected from‘ their provinces, would tempt people 
wwviy froay their former homes by the offer of rewards or a 
reduction of body service. ‘Thus in some cases the’proprietors 
ware killed out, in oers they left for districts so remote that 
it was impossible to retain a hold en the ancestral property, 
howeV¥er great their attachment to it, As an illustration of 
the sanctity attaching to ownership of land, the law concerning 
church lands may be quoted from Buddhaghosha’ Parables : 
“Whoso shall ‘take for himself or for another wutmye, con- 
secrated or glebe-land, shall become a mile, or a white ant 
upen that sacred ground fur the whole of 100,000 cycles.” 

The cighteenth of the original cig#teen laws given by 
Manu tthe king refers to the partition offproperty, and an 
ulaboration of this points out sixteen de&crigtions of children 
who cannét claim a portion of their parents’ property. The 
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distinctions ace more minute than is at all necessary or indeed 
comprehensible. They include all children born out of wed- 
lock, among whom are reckoned such as are born before the 
parents have been married ten months; all children that are 
purchased, or adopted by any other ceremony than that of 
abadita or keiktima ; and such as “from respect or affection 
style their guardians father or mother.” The settlement of 
boundary marks was one of the earliest dutics of the first 
ruler, The thale rice became constantly scarcer and scarcer, 
and it was determined that it would be well to give every 
person his share and mark it off distinctly, The appointment 
of persons to execute this duty was the first occasion on 
which executive officials were found necessary, , Manu 
enumerated twentySfive objects suitable for legal landmarks, 
These included all natural objects, such as lakes, rivers, tidges, 
and hills, remarkable large trecs and clumps of hamboos ; 
attificial, boundaries of an equally permanent character, such 
as pagodas, shrines for demon-worship, zayats, ox rest-houses, 
stone pillars and sacred posts, wells and galrns ; finally such 
singnlar distinguishing marks as heads of cattle, chaff, ashes, 
charcoal, sand, broken earthenware vessels, and men’s bones, | 
“Beating the bounds,” one would think, must -+have been very 
necessary with the younger members of the household {n the 
case of such perishable boundary lines as could he constituted 
by chaff, or even sand. In Upper Burma the cultivating 
population was so sparse that no difficulty was found in the 
matter of boundarics, In Lower Burma farms gr@ as dis- 
tinctly matked off as land-surveyors’ chains can. effect the 
operation in pointing out the little raised ridges which 
separate the plots of paddy land from one another, Never- 
thaless they are hardly such as the South of !ingland fflrmgra 
would approve, « 

These Allodial tenures are the only ones which exist in 
Burmaenowe In independent territory there‘were two other 
kinds of holding, which were not, however, very numerous or 
extensive, The first of these wefe called Jhugyisa fields, and 
consisted of certajn Sracts of land near the town of village 
set apart for the maintenance of the headman.’ Ag that 
official was anything: but a permanency, tha tenant for the 
time being very seldom cultivated them himself, but let them 
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out to farmers, who were required not only lo pay him his 
rent, but as a rule had also to supply the revenue demanded 
from the owner by the State. There was therefore no very 
enthusiastic bidding for -his lands, but he always got a tenant 
soinghow or other, It would have been a bad day for the 
village if no one came forward. lévery man in the place 
would have been called upon to work for a certain period on 
the thugyi’s patidy-fields. These have now been merged in the 
State lands. 

The third cass of arable estates consisted of the lands 
known as bhanda, treasury, or royal fields. These were the 
private property of the king, and were cultivated ordinarily 
by the outcast lamaing, crown predial slaves. Sometimes, 
howevé}, the whole of the farmers in theneighbourhood were 
summoned hy roster to do their one, or three, or five days’ 
work, for which they received no payment; on the contrary, 
if they tried to escape they were tied*up and received, a dozen 
6r two according to the humanity of the district governor. 
Near the capital, where oppression never was so gross as in 
the outlying provinces, the cultivators of the Lédawgyi 
were frequently freed from all taxation but the payment of 
the family tax»and some evan, as in the neighbourhood of 
Aungbinle, whose revenues were assigned by the king to 
the great Arakgn ,pagoda, were let offpven the ngwedaw. 
But these corvdes were very irksome, for the payment of a 
little mongy would always ensure the omission of a name from 
the taikthugy!’s list, and the worl: fell all tle harder on 
the luckléss remainder. The whole of the produce of the 
bhanda laftds belonged of course lo the king, unless where he 
had otherwise assigned it. What avith revenue paid in kiud 
and ‘the crops of the Iedawgyi, the king had granaries as 
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vast as those whigh Joseph built for the king of Egypt. 
Mindén Min drew from them to pay his soldi¢ry, varying 
the monotony from time to time with picces of gottqn Man- 
chester grey shirting. Offerings to the Sacred Order, of 
whom he daily fed severat thousands, also served to keep 
the stdtchouses within reasonable botinds, Thibaw Min 
turned f& grain into money with all possilfe expedition, and 
the money vaypished with equal rapidity, The Ledaw of 
course bedame State land on the Annexation. 
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The only analogy to the crown lands in Lower Burma 
was found in the reservation of forests by the government for 
the preservation of teak and other valuable trees ‘such as the 
thit-ka (Cedrecla toona), thit-kado (JPendace Burmantea), and 
padauk (Prerocarpus Indicus), which are absolutely resqrvedl, 
that is to say, no tree may be felled which has not been 
girdled by government forest officers, even by those who 
have bought the right to remove the timber. ‘It is expressly 
stated that the lessee is in no case allowed to girdle trees on 
his own account, and the rules are in othef' respe&ts of the 
most stringent and Oriental description, No taung-ya, or 
hill-gardens may be made in the demarcated tracts. A 
selection of rivers and streams is made which must be kept 
free from all artificial obstguctions, whether for fisheries, 
irrigation, or other purposes. Unauthorised felling, cutting, 
marking, killing, or injuring trees of all kinds, shrubs or 
bamboog, the collection Sf wood oil, resin, and even leaves, 
and any interference with the soil or its produce without 
permission, is made penal, ven the usg of existing roads 
and bridle-paths may, if the forest officer sees fit, he pro- 
hibited, In 1882, out of a total area of about 80,000 
square miles of teak-producinge forests, some»! 3,000 square * 
miles were thus reserved, but this area has now been ten limes 
exceeded. The Byrman, who knows npthjng whatever of 
game laws or edicts against trespassers, is inclined to look 
upon this stringent reservation of ‘land which the ancient 
code declarés free for all, as something far more fdaspatic 
than the effforced labour and extortionate demands of national 
rule, Doubtless time will prove to himethat it is & wise pre 
caution to guard from destruction a slow-growing tree like 
the teak, and when the wandering hunter gets to undefstand 
that forest fires are a calamity and not symply an easy method 
of making & clearing, the State forests will come to be some 
thing less like pheasant coverts than they now are. 

Otherwise, waste lands, as in old Upper Burma, are by 
the law of the Dhammathat opon to all-comers. Any ane 
can select for himselé a tract of such land at his pleagure, and 
may clear and eyltivate in any way he chooses, paging his 
tax upon it wher thé time for the annual assgssment of Jand 
revenue comes round, In many cases, however, he" is allowed 
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to hold his land free from taxes for such a period as may be 
necessary to bring it into a thorough state of cultivation, In 
such a cascas this he has to apply to the thugyi—the old 
hereditary officers being retained throughout British Burma 
~-of his circle, if the land does not exceed five acres in 
extent. If it is above that area, application has to be made 
to the English Assistant-commissioner, or to the Deputy- 
commissioneMin charge of the district, if the average of the 
new claim exceeds fifty. The land is then surveyed and a 
grant is*drawn%up specifying the term of years during which 
he shall be free from imposts. This varies according to the 
kind of jungle which is to be cleared away, and the kind of 
crops intended to be grown. The exemption is in no case 
for le&s than a year, If rice,is to be grown, seven years is 
the longest term of rent-free tenure, but for orchard cultivation 
it extends to twelve years, In @ few cases, where the nature 
of the ground necessitates, in addition to clearing away the 
“forest growth, the digging of channels for irrigation, and the 
erection of dams, gxtension even of this long period is granted. 
As in France, Norway, Japan, and Switzerland, the farms are 
all very small, in some cases almost absurdly so. Along the 
old frontier the holdings averaged only about five acres, in 
the Rangoon district from sixteen to twenty acres is the 
ordinary size, , buf here and there ara a few considerably 
larger, It would, however, be a great mistake to endeavour 
to introduce larger tenancies, It is entirely against the genius 
of the people, and the appearance of foreign cipltalists could 
not be Otherwise than disastrous, The preset ymode of 
cultivatich is slovemly enough, and larger farms would most 
certainly not tend to remedy tle defect, which is due in 
mreat part to the superabundance of available arable land 
lying waste. Burya is progressing fast cnough as it is. 
‘The abundance of rich land, the facility with Which rights 
over it can be Lequired, the great demand for riceysand he ever- 
increasing counter demand for European goods, the fixed, 
though heavy taxation, the cessation of all irregular and 
unexpécled collections, the absolute pessonal security enjoyed 
by all afhder the English administration all these benefits 
have resulted yin the trebling of the ‘poyplation of Lower 
Burma difring twenty-six years since the annexation of Pegu ; 
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in the more than trebling of the trade-—the value of the sea- 
borne merchandise alone having doubled and reached twelve 
and a half millions sterling during the ten years previous 
to 1881—and in the wonderful increase in revenue, which 
makes Burma the most valuable of all the provinces under 
the Indian Government, Now that all Burma is one province 
the increase of revenue and the contribution paid to the 
Imperial Governmenti have gone on inereésing with a 
regularity which is almost automatic. 


CHAPTER LVIII 
9 
MANDALAY AND RANGOON 
(This chapter describes these towns as they were in 1881, | 


AMERICANS talk, and with gapd reason? of the magic growth 
of their citics, But for mere mushroom growth, Mandalay 
might compare even with Chic&go itself, and if we are to 
udge of the progress of a commercial place byn the fair 
criterion of business results, Rangoon may hold up its head 
in confident rivalry with any of the typical American cities, 
In the middle of last century the site of Mandalay was 
swampy paddy land and rank jungle. Now an area of five 
square miles is covered with houses, many of them squalid 
enough certainly, and with large patches of unused land 
round about them, but none the less contained within the 
city limits, Rangoon came into British hands in 1852, and 
at that time possessed’ no commerce worthy of the name, 
indeed Yt, was only known as the place for pilgrims to the 
Shwe Dagon pagoda to slay at, and the residence of the 
Regent of Pogu, a® being the guard station on the most 
accessible mouth’ of the Irrawaddy, ‘Ten years later, 
ships entered or cleared from the port having a tonnage of 
295,000 tons, and the imports were worth 41 1200 000, the 
exports 41,400,000, and since that date—a Year or two 
after Mandaldy had been founded—the tonnagerhas énereased 
to 1,000,000, the value of the imports to 45,000,000 sterling, 
and the exports to 44,000,000, In a quarter of a century 
the cofhmeree of British Burma rose t6 nearly 420,000,000 
sterling.” The population has quadrupled public works are 
carried on ; eglucation is widely disseminaged ; the adminis- 
tration if carefully managed by British officials; a railway, 
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163 miles long, has been made; there are 1300 miles of 
telegraph lines ; stately law courts and other public buildings 
have sprung up, and so far from the work being a tax on 
the Indian Imperial Treasury, British Burma has been, after 
its first few years, more than self-supporting, Vora consider. 
able time it has contributed to the Imperial Treasury a clear 
surplus of a million sterling. The mere figures are in them- 
selves surprising, but they cannot be truly appreciated unless 
they are read alongside the obvious, undeniable, and acknow- 
ledged prosperity and contentment of the nitive population. 
Since the annexation of Upper Burma these figures have 
been roughly multiplied by ten, and there is a steady yearly 
increase which would be greater if Burma were allowed to 
make use of her yeawly surpluses. © 

As long as there was a king of Burma, Mandalay was a 
larger town than Rangoon and an infinitely more picturesque 
one, It,still remains by a long way the second town in 
Burma, but Rangoon has over-passed it in population” 
While Rangoon has gained, Mandalay has losf, but there 
seems no reason why it should go on declining. 

The mushrooin growth of Mandalay was entirely due to 
an autocratic order, but the number of anciqnt capitals in 
the neighbourhood shows that the position is an advantageous 
one, The astrologars and the king settled the new site 
between them, and when this was arranged a royal order 
came out bidding all remove themselves from Amarapura to 
Mandalay on*pain of death in case of refusal ‘Che trans. 
ference of & bamboo hut is certainly no very groht under: 
taking, and occupies Jess than a week jm the pulling down 
and setting up, But theshardship was néne the less where 
the people had gardens, or fruit-trees growing in their fakds, 
The Chinese alone remained firm, Teir houses were Sr 
the usual substantial, heavy, Celestial architecture, and, more- 
over, thay hal built for themselves an elaboritte joss-house, 
in splendour quite equal to the best in Rangoon, — Conse 
quently, they flatly refused to migrate the two or three niles 
distance to the new éapital. ‘The astrologers were ifs usual 
for using force, Yat Mindén Min had more sense ‘The 
Chinamen were anos, all British subjects, and goreover their 


dealings contributed substantially to the revenu€ — Their 
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village therefore remained, and has served to drag out a long 
suburb beyond the Arakan pagoda as a kind of connecting 
link, Numbers of later arrivals, however, settled in the royal 
City of Gems, aud the wealthier merchants all eventually 
moyed their headquarters thither, so that his majosty 
triumphed in the end. The best houses in Mandalay, the 
only brick: ones, in fact, till the British came, are all in the 
possession of the Chinese and Indian merchants. Burmans 
had neither the right nor the money to build anything but 
wooden erections, ‘These latter have, however, the compensat- 
ing advantage that they stand all but the most violent 
earthquakes, while the brick houses, even when they are 
strengthened by an claborate wooden framework, usually 
collapse when there is anythirg like a Leavy shock, 

But thé great majority of the houses are simply wattled 
huts, with large open spaces in {heir rear which serve to keep 
dhe town airy and well ventilated. According to, Burman 
custom cach house has its little shop with the entire stock 
in trade displayed to the view of the passer-by. As in all 
Mastern towns, those who occupy themselves with a regular 
hanclicraft all flock together, Thus the umbrella-makers and 
sellers of saddiery live to the south of the palace, vendors of 
hbamboo-work and lacquered boxes to the west, while the 
potters and migcellancous goods shops are mostly along the 
strect that leads to Paya Gyi, the Arakan pagoda. 

There was no attempt at metalling any of the roads, except 
in indefgnpdent times the broad thoroughfare which led up 
from the steamer ghaut, past the ministers’ residences, up to 
the outskirts of the*town, for Mandalay les two miles away 
from, the river-bank, the idea bting that at Amarapura 
the noise of the foreigners’ steamers disturbed the royal 

«repose, The big atones which represented the metalling 
on this one road were rather a trouble than otherwise, except 
to the vultures and egrets in the wet weather, when all 
around was a sea of mud, and the boulders formed an 
eligible coign of yantage.® Visewhere the streets were cut 
into hufge ruts, and the bullock-carts went, along in the hot 
weathe# in a pyramid of dust, and in the orains a ploughed 
lield would beesmooth going in comparisom But the gaily- 
painted carriages which always suggest a dog-keunel on 
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wheels to a European, were strongly built, and the fair dames 
inside were used to the jolting. It was only when the king or 
one of the queens went forth that any attempt at road-mending 
was carried on. Then an ameindaw was issued, Shinbuyin 
Twet daw mumi, the Golden Majesty, will make a rgyal 
progress, and all along the route the house-reeves saw that 
the rough places were made smooth, and the crooked places 
straight. Thus the main thoroughfares were Wapt in a state 
of fair repair, In other respects, however, Mandalay was vastly 
superior to all Indian towns, In all the city*there fs not a 
drain, but it is equally certain that neither is there a smell, 
There were no such slums as constantly offend every sense 
a man has in the Black Town of Madras or the native 
quarters of Calcutta, #This cleayliness was due to the oxértions 
of the great multitudes of swine and dogs. The pigs formed 
most efficient scavengers during the day-time, and wandered 
all about, in the most iftdependent and ownerless fashion. 


Charitable people, in search of merit, set out daily meals for” 


them, while all in common threw out their gcraps and leavings 
in the confidence justified by experience that nothing would 
be left to decay, The great majority of the dogs, equally 
with the porkers, belonged to nobody in particular, and made 
themselves comfortable under any house they chose, sleeping 
nearly all day and Aowling and fighting all night. ‘These 
animals were all strenuous adherents of the Old Burman party, 
and cherished a most fanatic hatred for Europeans, The old 
boar ran between the legs of the white man or of hts pony, 
in a simuldted state of alarm at his faded, ghost“Tilke face, 
and the pariah dogs Jet all the town kieow the pfogress of 
a foreigner by their fierce barking and Snapping of teeth 
a yard or so off his calves, The dogs of one strect passe? him 


on to the next, so that it was impossille for a wandering % 


Briton to gd about the town unobserved, Jt will not soon 
be forgotlen-how the Inglish Assistant Residdot had to run 
for his life from the Mandalay bazaar, We had killed a 
snarling brute with a quick backward swing of his stick, amd 
the pious life- -regardi8g populace came out upon him®armed 
with billets of firélood and formidable dahs, IIe Branaged 
to keep away from them, but he had a half-mile race of it, 
and the Residency gates were smashed in by the med, = T’ hen 
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the guard dispersed the people, Next day, an old liuly, who 
claimed to be the owner of the dog, visiled the big Euglish- 
man and told him she forgave him, Ie was barely polite, 

Burmans had no trouble with the pigs and dogs, ‘They 
fougd their own countrymen much more awkward to meet, 
‘There was constantly some prince or mingyi passing along 
the streets, and then the road had to be immediately cleared, 
and every ome knelt humbly till the great man passed. 
Any delay in clearing the path, or an imagined want of 
reverence in ‘the shikhoing, met with very summary 
punishment. Before every dignitary rushed along a posse 
of half-naked lictors, yelling out to the people to bow down, 
and hitting round about them with their fasces and dahs. 
These masterful ruffians particularly loved to insult Inglish- 
men’ During Mind6n’s reign an edict was published 
exempting Englishmen from the* necessity of getting down 
on their knees in the mud and dust, but ordaining that 
they should lift their hats. The letyataung dearly loved to 
launch torrents ofsabuse al their victim, and make him dis- 
mount from his pony and remove his hat when the prince was 
half a block distant, In the spring of 1880 an Tnglish 
mercantile man was actually bullied into going down on his 
knees, But, as a rule, where it was possible, foreigners tuned 
down a by-street, ar into one of the waate plots of ground, 
This method of avoiding the annoyance was not open to a 
Burman, If he tried to avoid paying due obcisanee, he was 
denounted as a disaffected man and thrown into jail 

But there were plenty of other obstructions to be met 
with in tile streets of the royal cily, ach houscholeer was 
considered, or considered himselfPperfectly at liberty to do 
tyhat"he pleased with the section of the road in front of his 
thouse. Accordingly, when the spirit moved him, he calmly 
blacked the thoroughfare by erecting a temporary theatre 
for the perforfnance of a pwd. ‘The construction off such a 
mandut did not take very long. A framework of bamboo 
was run up and govered ft on the roof, and one side with 
bambod matting, and all was ready? fhe stage was the 
street, Afld the spectators deposited themselves where they 
found room, After the three or four days performance, the 
stage was pulled down, and the thoroughfare was clear again. 

*~ 
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Baile the sdason a dozen or more of these plays went on 
in Mandalay’on the same night, and the entire population 
turned out tq sce them, thus effectually blocking as many 
streets as there were performances, This might have been 
awkward for the ordinary wayfarer were it not that he wquld 
probably infinitely prefer staying to see the drama to con- 
tinuing his journey. Great men were not so complaisant. 
Two of the massacred princes, the Mekkhtya and the 
Thonsé, seemed to take a special delight, when they were 
belated on some roistering expedition, in bréhking & up such 
plebeian gatherings. They would come sweeping down the 
street with all their retinuc, and the spectators, deafened by 
the music and engrossed with the action on the stage, vould 
get their first hint of the torrent coming from the vigorous 
blows dealt all round about them by the howling li¢tors, 
Everything would be digofder and alarm for a time, men 
and women down in the “ditch, the stage deserted, and the 
spectators scattered far and wide. Then, ten fi areas later,” 
they would all come back again; therer woul! be a few 
remarks conterning his Royal Highness—" very often out 
at unexpected times, and always making his appearance so 
suddenly,” etc. etc, ; the bamboe erection woukl be propped 
up again, and the actors continued with the scene as if 
nothing whatever hin happened, though the clown, no doubt, 
made as much fun out of the incident as he dared. 

Going about at night in Mandalay’ was not much practised. 

‘Theatre-gogrs usually returned home with the rigihg sui, 
‘There were’ no lamps in the streets, and go ever’ y.one é'who had 
business after dark was required to go about cartylog a lantern 
or beating a drum or gong. If any one ventured abroad 
without thus marking his movements, he was profapel 
arrested by the night watch, and once 9, man was arrested 
-in Mandalay it cost a good deal of money to get free again, 
no matter hew good an account he might be able lo ive of 
himself. To save themselves the trouble of being constantly 
on the look-out as well as to trip*up any pne wha tried do 
run away, the guargiafs of the peace had an unpleasanttustom 
of tying ropes across the road an inch or two aBave the 
ground, and these were quite as effectual mane traps as have 
ever been invented. 
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When a fire occurred in the Golden City, it was usually a 
very big one and burned until it could find no more fuel. 
There were two reasons for this, The most obvious was, of 
course, that wood huts, with an inflammable roof like thin 
gragy thatch, caught fire with the slightest spark ; and there 
was nothing in the shape of a fire-engine, even in the palace. 
The second was very characteristic of a despotism, and vastly 
more disastrdis, Immemorial tradition associated a con- 
flagration with a revolution. When an attempt was to be 
made to seize the throne, the attention of the people and 
the soldicry was always diverted by incendiary fires. 
Therefore when a house took fire the people found nearest 
to it by the night watchmen were always arrested and made 
responsible for the catastrophe, As a tatural consequence, 
the nioment flames* burst out, not only the inmates of the 
house, but all the neighbours took to their heels and ran, 
without incommoding themselves with even the smallest 
portion of their property, A few of the royal troops came 
down after a timm and unroofed a house here and there, 
and perhaps even pulled down some altogether, but their 
efforts as amateur firemen were usually of the most feeble 
and futile description, and the Names went on till there was 
nothing more to bun. Next day the unhappy burnt-out 
people came bagk and made for themseives little hovels of 
bamboo matting among the charred posts till something 
better could be run up again, The nelghbourjng quarters 
contributed something to support them, or they got their meals 
at the monasteries, and in a few months all traces of the fire 
had disappeared, the%ame rickety huts with the old scanty 
storg of wares rose up again, and the scorched leaves fell off 
he trdes and wore yeplaced by fresh grecn foliage, 

i The population af Mandalay was a very queer one, Of 
the Burmans the great majority were soldiers or ‘hangers-on 
of the various great men about the court. The residuam was 
composed of a few honest tradesmen and a vast quantily of 
bad characters, brqcen agritulturists, gamblers, thieves from 

- ower Byrma, and outlaws from all parts Lhe number of 
yellow-rdbed yahans was extraordinary. . King Mind6n use" 
to give alms tos five thousand of them daily, The jars ¢ 
lan ‘warn “aewaneod In lane rawe ann nlatfnem aenatedd 
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“specially for the purpose, with mountains of bananas, and 
trays heaped up with ngapi, currics, and condiments of all 
kinds, Thibaw Min was not so cager for merit, and actually 
went the length of driving a couple of thousand of the holy 
men out of the capital, Still even he gave them periogical 
feasts, and there were at least ten thousand of the religious in 
the Golden City and its immediate neighbourhood. Besides 
these there were numerous other nationalities ; ‘the Chinaman, 
smooth-shaven and prosperous as always, whether gaunt and 
big-boned from Yiin-nan and Szuch’uan, or sleek and sturdy 
from Rangoon and the Straits, defying the most greedy official 
to rob him of his profitspand drinking his tea and smoking his 
opium-pipe with supreme composure and good-humour ; the 
bearded Surati with’solemn face and Jewish tricks of trade ; 
the Palaung come down from the north with his bamboo 
rafts laden with pickled,téa; the stalwart Shan with baggy 
blue or avhite trousers and tattoo marks down to his ankleg, 
journeying in a long caravan with sword-blades apd iron-work, 
and a cavalcade of mountain ponies ; the heavy, easy-going 
Karen; the lithe, treacherous Kachin, bringing presents perhaps 
from his village, and on his way down spying out villages 
easy to raid in a night attack ; ‘wll these, and @ host of others, 
might be seen any day in the Royal City of Gens, There 
were not a few white men too, even lattesly,.when evil times 
fell upon them, and there were nol the pickings that were 
to be had when Mindén Min was king. But many of them 
were therg sorely against their inclination, Mayculay had 
become an asylum for insolvent debtors, runaway soldiers and 
sailors, and unlucky adventurers from *Byitish tertilory, Just 
as Rangoon used to be for India in the old Burman gays. 
There were numbers of French and Italjans in governm 1 
service, as_military instructors and superintendents of re 
various factories; officers who had been cashicred, or dis- 
owned y their families, or were in other ways under a cloud, 
One Count there was, who constituted the scientific branch 
of the service in himself, manufattured agd sold fruit syrups 
to the captains of Steamers, preserved a pockel-hapAkerchier 
with a coronet fi the corner, and carried his lands in his 
finger-nails. Tie old king was shamefully cheated by a 
variety of speculators, not a few of them inglishinen. : 
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Perhaps it was his own fault, We had a perfect mono- 
mania for making cannon, and thought that every white 
man must have some notion of how they were to be manu- 
factured. Consequently, whenever some fresh wanderer 
came_to the royal city and requesled employment, he was 
brought before the king, and some such dialogue as the 
following ensued: “What is your name?” “ John Smith.” 
“Wheat can yo do?” “May it please your majesty, I am 
a sea-coolk.” “Can you make acannon?” Whereupon John 
Smith, if he was?a wise man, would profess his ability to 
make the attempt at any rate. A lump of metal would 
be made over to him, and he would chisel and hammer 
away at it and draw his monthly pay as regularly as he 
could gat it, When results weye demanded he would cither 
run away, or boldly ask for a grant of money to cnable him 
to go to Hurope to get the requisite tools, If he got it 
neither tools nor man were ever geen again, Sugh lack 
of moral principle was believed by the king to arise from 
the want of a Buddhist training, and he continued to be 
imposed upon to the very end, Thibaw still retained some 
foreigners in his service, but they found it harder to get 
“their pay, and much mores of a task to swindle the 
Government, 

Thus Mandalay, presented a serics of violent contrasts : 
jewel-studded temples and gilded monasteries standing side 
by side with wattled hovels penetrated by every wind that 
blew; the haughty prince preceded by the réspited mur- 
derer, his" lictor; the busy Chinaman next ddor to the 
gambling stum of the low country; the astrologer, learned 
in hig mantras, overpersuaded by the glib talk of the Western 
adyentiver; and over all hanging the fear of prison with its 
ifteacless horrors, and the knife of the assassin, 

In the beginning of the century Rangoon was in much 
the same condition, except that it was very mych gmaller, 
no better in fact than a village with the Governor's house 
and stockade in the middle*of it. Now it has broad smooth 
roads, bSautifully Bia oul public gardas, abundant street 
lamps, *Bacious mercantile offices, mill& schools, jails, 
hospitals, clubs, and halls. The populdion, forms an even 
moré motl¢y assemblage than is to be found in Mandalay, 
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There are Chinese, Japanese, Malays, Siamese, natives of 
India of all parts, Bengalis, Madrassis, Panjabis, Parsis, 
Persians, Suratis, together with Armenians, Jews, Inglish, 
French, Germans, Italians, Greeks, and all the luropean 
nationalitics, mixed up with the native races, Burmese, 
Talaings, Shans, Karens, but they are all kept in order by 
the strong arm of the law, which is the same for the rich 
man and the poor. | ry 

The same benefits are now extended to Mandalay, but 
it is a vastly less interesting place than it®used fo be A 
siding from the railway cuts its way through the city wall; 
one of the pyathats pn the battlements has thrown out 
corridors to make a somewhat barrack-like Government 
house; a carrlagce drive goes round Mandalay hfil; the 
pigs have all been caten up, and the pasiah dogs are poisoned 
periodically by municipal order, There never were any 
sludgy gqwudgy crecks,"but the roads, which were a passable 
imitation of them in the rains, are now eminently fitted (br 
exceeding the specd limit, A, B, and, C ro8tds testify to 
the unromantic stolidity of the Military Intelligence Depart 
ment; electric trams make it casier for the Burman to 
move to the suburbs and leave the town do the hustling’ 
foreigner, There are no agreeable scallywags, ‘Chere are 
Cook’s tourists ingtcad during the three, cool months of the 
year. The palace, instead of being tawdrily magnificent, 
“smells horribly of bats, Jt has-been declared to be an 
archiologidal treasure, though it is only about sity years 
old, and “has been horribly mishandled by unfinaginative 
secretaries and a Public Works Depaetment oppressed with 
sealed patterns, - 


CHAPTER LIX 
, 
“RAS, COMPUTATION OF ‘TIME, WEIGHT, ETC, 


BURMESE chronology recognises five different eras, only the 
last of which, however, is ever practically used. These are :— 
1, The Kawza cra, whish was dbolished by Shin 
Gautatha’s grandfather. It had oxtended over 8650 
years, and came to an end in the year 691 before the 
Christian era, A 

2, Boday, Insana, the Buddha’s grandfather, then estab- 
lished an eva of hissown. It lasted only 148 years, or till 
543 BC, in which year Shin Gautama died, 

.» 3 The Religious era, I'ixed by Ayatathat, King of 
Magadha in India, dating frora the death of the most excel- 
lent payii, and current till AD, 82, : 

4. King Thamdddayit’s era, establishal by that monarch 
in AD, 82 at Prome, and lasting till A.D, 639, or fora period 
of 562 yoars, ‘ we 

5. ‘Tite current eva, established by the Yahan Péoppasaw, 
when he usurped the throne of Pagiin in 4.p, 639, The 
year 1244. 0f this erahegins in April 1882. 

‘he changing of the cras was*in most cases to avoid 
calgmitics, threatengl for certain years by old prophecies, 
and in a few instances of eras which gained no permanent 
place, merely for the sake of gratifying royal cantly 

The ordinary year consists of twelve lunar months, of 
twenty-nine and thirly days alternately, LEvery third year 
a UNirtcenth month, is inteftalated between the fourth and 
fifth, Thy date on which the year begifs jn the month of 
April waS determined by the calculationg ofthe royal astro- 
Iqgers in Mandelay, and published thronghgut the country 
hy tthe pongyis and district officials, The Chief Secretary 
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to the Burma Government now fixes the day. Ile consults 
the astrologers theoretically and secs that if is suitable for 
the polo tournament al Maymyo, the hot weather head- 
quarters of the local government, 

The months, with their corresponding Hngkish cquiva- 
lents, are as follows :— 


Tagu aboul April. , P 
Kason » May — 
Nayén » June 4 6 
Waso » July. 
(A second, a Dutiya Waso, intercalated every third year.) 

. Wagaung about August. 
Tawehalin «on September, 
Vhadingyut » October, : 
‘Tasaungmén » November. 

“ Na'daw ° » December, 

Pyatho » January, ‘ 
Tabodwé » ebguary. 
Tabaung » March, 


The days ave nol counted right through the month as in, 
the European system, but as ‘with a watchfor as with the 
“day” itself, the month is divided into two parts: the la- 
san, Or waxing moon, which lasts from the first to the la-byi, 
the full moon; and from the following day, the 16th, to the 
end of the month (the la-gwe) comes the waning, la-sdk or 
la-byigyay. Pa 

"Besides this there is a division corresponding to that 
into weeks-in the Kuropean system,® The sevén days are 
named after the cight planets, or astrological houses. , , Sun- 
day is Taninganwe (the day of the Ne Yawi or Sy); 
Monday, Taninla (from La, or Sanda, #he Moon); ‘Tuesday, 
Inga (from Inga, Mars); Wednesclay, from one in the morn- 
ing tH! noon, Boddahu (Bddda, Mercury); the rest of 
Wednesday, from mid-day till midnight, Yahu (from the 
dark planet of the same name> a mongtrous foul nat, “who 
strives to swallgw‘the sun and moon, and cages partial 
eclipses by lickifig and pawing them ; once every three years 
he attacks tho; sun, and once in six morths fhe moon) ; 
Thursday, Kyathahadé (from Prispati, or Pydpati, Jupiter) ; 
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Vriday, Thaukkya (from Thaukkya, Venus); Saturday, Sané 
(from Thaivri, Saturn). The selection of the planets to denote 
the days of the week by races so different now, whatever 
they may originally have been, as the Chinese, Scandinavians, 
Greeks, and all the Mohammedan tribes, is singular. 

“Vor ordinary purposes the day and the night are divided 
into four periods of three hours cach: from, six to nine, 
whigh is “called ta-chetti, the first watch, one blow; twelve 
o'clock, the next quarter, is announced by hni’-chetti, the 
second *watch,etwo blows; three o'clock, thén-chetti, the 
third watch, three blows’; and six, le-chetti, the fourth watch, 
four blows. | These hours were sounded in Mandalay by 
alternate beating on a huge gong’ and drum placed in the 
clockftower by the castern gate; and at le-chetti, sundown 
or sunrise, the palace gates"were closed, or opened, as the 
case might be, Noon is styled m6n, and midnight tha'gaung ; 
and the word byan is added in tha sense of the English P.M, 

“Thus nayf byan thén-chetti would be 3 2M. a 

In Fenflish territory of course the English system has 
been adopted, and now prevails over the whole country, Upper 
and Lower, Vor astronomical purposes, such as the casting 
of the horoseppe and the cgiculations for fortunate days and 
the like, an exceedingly elaborate scale exists, but it is never 
made use of in ordinary life, though references to it in re 
Nglous books ‘ive‘not uncommon, The unit is a naya, ‘This 
is the perfoct of time in which ten flashes of lightning may 
take place, or the time it takes to wink the eye-ten times, or 


to throw ont the arm as often, 
A 


* 
4 Naya are equivalent to one Rand, an ¢ instant.” 
“y2Rani ly, i Kayii. 
%o Kaya 7 if Pyan, 
® ; 
6 Pyan a i ‘i Bizana,, i 
15 Bizana *  y ii Pad, 
4 Pad Pe e Nayi, an “hou? 
Go Nayi 7 ” Yet, a day and night. 
15 Vat mi, ‘i Bekkha, or side (of the moon) 
a® a half sronth, 
2 Vekkha er i La, a nyonth, ‘ 
wtat ii - Init, a yea’, 


CY 
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Besides the ordinary names given above for the twelve 
months, the soothsayers, for the sake of the increased learn- 
ing it seems to give them, are accustomed to refer to the 
months by the names of the twelve signs of the zodiac » 


called Yathi. 


Thus Tagu is known as Meittha, the ram. 

» Kasdn° i Pyeittha, the bull. ‘ 

Nayén a Mcdén, the union ®of the “pro- 
creating powerg of the male 
and female. 

» Waso ‘si Karakat, the crab, 

» Wagaung » © Thein, the lion, 

Tawthalin i Kan, the virgin, 

» Thadingyut ? Tu, the scales, 


» Tasaungmdn ,, Pycitsa, the scdrpion 
» Na'daw i Nu, the bow. 
» Pyatho ‘a Makétya, the sca monster. 


» Tabodwe “ Kon, the water-pot. 
» Tabaung ¢ Mein, the fish, ¢ 


There are reckoned to be three seasons, the cold, the 
hot, and the wet, rs , 

The cold season, saung-dwin, heman, or hemanta utu, 
lasts from the first of the waning of Tasaungmdén to the 
first of the waning ot Tabaung, from the end” of November 
to the beginning of March, 

The hot¢season, nwe, geman, or gemanlit ulk, lasts 
from the first of the waning of Tabaung to thé first of 
the waning of Waso, from the beginning of Mare to the 
beginning of July. ¢ +7 

The wet season, mo, wathan, or wathanta utu, “Sts” 
from the first of the waning of Waso {6 the first of thé 
waning of Tasaungmdn, from the beginning of July to the 
end of November. “ 

This “is a’ very hard and fast division, but it is fairly 
accurate, The cold weather is, however, only perceptible 
in the carly morning, Vifty degrees is About the towest 
known in Rangoonfbut it is colder in other stations» Still 
you have to journey 4eyond Bhamaw in the north before 


you come to the région of duck frosts, ‘There is no* mistake 
Cal 
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about the rains, In Rangoon the annual average rainfall 
is a hundred inches, but in Maulmein, Akyab, and other 
towns considerably over twice that amount is registered. In 
Rangoon, on 3rd November 1879, between one o'clock in 
the morning and two in the afternoon eleven inches fell. 
Happily this sort of thing is not usual. 

In Mandalay, time was calculated by means of a water~ 
clock, which estood in the bo-ho, the clock-tower by the 
eastern gate, where were also the gong and drum on which 
the watches wer sounded by one, two, three, or four alternate 
blows, The water-clock is a simple enough affair, It con- 
sists of nothing more than a large vessel filled with water, 
in which cups are placed, perforated so that an hour-—a 
Burmée nayi—clapses hefore, they sinlsto the bottom. It 
is only at the verna) and autumnal equinoxes that the hours 
of the day and night are equal. « At other times they vary, 
and the Burmans make a great fuSs over their complicated 
calculations, In July the days are longest with thirty-six 
hours, the mght oply lasting twenty-four, while these figures 
are exactly reversed in January, Any inaccuracy in Bur- 
mese computations arises from the loss of the fourth book 
of Bedin (the, Indian Vedag), which was destroyed in the 
honfire made by the religious of all. fishing-nets, snares, 
weapons of wi, and such writings as age denounced in the 
saured books. “Tt was by pecking at the ashes of this volume 
that the domestic fowls-of Burma acquired that astronomical 
lore which induces them to craw all together *dt midnight 
(tha’gaunf: kyct), m 

It fs Only, however, in the capital that the water-clock is 
found, and in the Test of the country, and especially in all 
the #naller villages and towns, time is only roughly indi- 
Alted by a referenda, to the position of the sun or the moon, 
or to certain daily occurrences taking place at fixed times, 
as “in the morning when the sun was a spay akpve the 
horizon” ; or “when the sun was as high as a toddy-palm ” ; 
“before the sky was light’s; “when the light gets strength” 
about balf-past fivé; “the earliest cock-caowing time”; “when 
the mons go a-begging,” that is to say, sik or seven in the 
morning, accorging to the custom of the Jocal monastery ; 
“nyonks? Peturning time,” usually about eight, but varying, 
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of course, with the charity of the neighbourhood ; “ breakfast 
time,” usually eight o'clock; “dinner time,” about five ; 
“after mid-day”; “sky-closing time” about 6 P.M; “ brothers 
don’t know each other time,” that is, just after dark ; “when 
the lamps are lighted”; “children’s go-to-bed time,” about 
eight o'clock; “lads go courting time,” about the same. 
period ; “when grown-up people lay their heads down,” ten 
o'clock in the country, twelve with the kidathas of the 
towns; “all the world quiet time”; tha’gaung gyaw, “the 
wee short hour ayont the twal’”; when “thé iron fongue of 
midnight hath told twelve,” as Shakespeare has it; a-yon 
kyé-ni paw, “when the red star rises,”’—all these and a 
multitude of others are in common everyday use, and from 
the simple habits of the people, and their own graphi® force, 
ave quite sufficient to mark the desired time and ensure 
punctuality, Many can tell the time simply by looking at 
their own shadow. Burfnans not being yet affected by this 
“age of machinery,” as Carlyle calls it, are quite satisfied 
with equally simple methods of indicating durafion of time, 
Athet ta-daung, “a breath’s space,” serves to denote a 
moment; “the chewing of a fid of betel” occupies ton 
minutes ; “the time it would take to boil one pot of rice,” 
twenty minutes, is well known to everybody where the cook- 
ing goes on in the font of the house, Phese being recop- 
nised, the chewing of two betel nuts, the boiling of three 
pots of rice, do not imply too great an effort of mental arith: 
metic, Tli¢ simple rural Burmans understand as little of the 
English sfstem of horology as they do of the Mayas, and 
bizanas, and pads of the royal astromomers——nfeasures of 
time which nevertheless eppear in all theft horoscopes. 
Measures of distance are described in equally pictufdsque 
language. Thus we have “a stonc’s throw,” from fifty to 
sixty yardg bests on record with throwing the crieket ball 
being ynkngwn ; “a call,” about a couple of Itundred yards ; 
“a musket’s sound,” half an lnglish mile; “morning: meal’s 
distance,” that is to say, as far agea man could walle betwacn 
suntise and breakfast time, say six miles English? a mu, 
the eighth of a (fing, quarter of a mile ; a mat, twite as far; 
« a mu,” litevally” five mus or half a tajpg, an English 
mile. * a 
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The book measures of length arc, however, very elaborate. 
A san-kyi, or hait’s breadth, is taken as the unit, 


10 San-kyi = one hnan, a grain of sesamum sced. 
6 IInan one mu-yaw, a barley-corn, 
* 4 Mu-yaw one let-thit, a finger's breadth, 
8 Let-thit one ineik, the width of the fist with the 
p er thumb extended, 
3 Meik one taung, a cubit (194 inches). 
4 Taung » one lan, a fathom. 
7 Taung = one ta, a measuring rod. 
20 Ta one okthapa, 
1000 Ta one daing, one Burmese, nearly two 
Iinglish miles. 
one kawtha, 


q 


I 


i 


i 


ll 
il 


a 
20 Okthapa 


lu 


4 Kawtha one gawut, ; 
4 Gawut = one yuzaha.” . 
; A yuzana ‘ig reckoned to measure 6400 ta, fhat is, six 


daing an@ 400 ta, The daing, or post, is the standard in 
common use with the Burmese for the measurement of long 
distances, It is also used as a generic term for any measure 
approaching,it in length, sych as a league, a kos, an Mnglish 
mile, and so on, as engaleik caing, an Mnglish mile, 
Twelve finggys' breadths are reckoyed equal to one htwa, 
a span, Ta" implies measure in general, and is used as au 
auxiliary to the other measures of length, as taung ta, a 
cubitie as 
Th® hill tribes have a peculiar way of speaking of a 
place as being “ene hill” or “three bills” distant, The 
expression may be very vague, laut it gives the wayfarer an 
ides of what Is before him which could not be expressed in 
the simple statdment that he had ten miles to go, The 
road might be" all down hill, or all up, for all this would 
convey to hts mind. Similarly river boatmen talk of “two 
reaches” or “four reaches,” 
4 The measures of capacity start from the car of corn. 
One war, ta-hnak, ought to contain 290 Brava: 


200 se, or grains = one let-sOn, agy much as can be 
- placed on “theends of the fingers 
joined together, 
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2 Letsdn = one let-86t, the quantity of grain which 
may be grasped in the fist. 
3 Let-s6t = one let-hpet, as much grain as can be 
heaped on the palm of the hand. 
Let-hpet = one let-kut, the quantity which may pe 
heaped on the surface of both hands, 
joined together, 


nv 


2 Let-kut = one kénsa, what is sufficient for the nieal 
of one person, 
5 Kénsa = one pyi, a small measure. 
2 Pyi = one sa-ywet. 
2 Sa-ywet = one seit, quarter of a basket. 
2 Seit = one hkweé, half a basket. 
2 Hkwé = one din, a basket. 
4 Tin = one to. e 
20 To = one ta-porf or ta-su, a heap or two carl- 
‘ loads“-hié hnit si. 


The pyi is also subdivided into four sald. Practically, 
the only measures used are the tin, the seit, the pyi, and 
the salé& All depend upon the size of the tin, but as this 
varies not only in almost everyedistrict, but also in many 
parts of the same district, the results are somewhat embarrass- 
ing to merchants making purchases from the cultivators, 
The English have made an attempt to introduce a standard 
“basket,” containing 2218.19 cubic inthes, but without any 
very great success, Application for legal establishmtnt of 
the standard*would cause disturbance to trade and invitation 
of the old-fashioned people, but it is evitlgnt that it must 
come some day, If Burfnans had the money-grubbing « 
instincts of the natives of India it would ,have been done, 
long a Ago, but as long as everybody gets choygh to eat and 
there is overpfus, after offerings to the monks and the pagoda, 
wherewith, to get money for new clothes, the Butman farmer 
cares very little what entangled sums in arithmetic have to 
be worked out by the unlucky purchaser, , ca 

The standard of weight begins exceedingly low i the 
scale, Parama nudnyu are atoms of a subtle fluid, ittistble 
to men, but visiblg to* nat-dewas and the highly advanced 
in religion, 
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36 Parama nu-myu = one a-nu-myu, visible particles of 
dust, such as the motes dancing 
in the sunbeam. 

one ka-nyit-che, a gross particle, 
such as the dust which falls 
from the style, when a scribe 
writes on a palm-leaf, 


36 Anumyu 


«7 Ka-nyit-che == one than dk-kaung, a louse’s head. 
7 Than Ok-kaung = one modn-nyin sc, a mustard 
® * seed, 
3 MOn-nyin se = one hnan se, a grain of sesamum. 
4, Hnan se = one san se, a grain of rice, 
4 San se = one hkyin ywe, a seed of the 
8 , , Abrus precatorius, 
2 Hikyin ywe, = one ywegyi, a seed of the Adex- 
anthera pavovina. 
4 Ywepyi x one pe 
2 Pe = one mu, 
2Mu* = one mat, 
4 Mat es one kyat. 
5 Kyat = one bo, 
20 Bo = beiltha, a viss, 3.652 lbs, avoirdu- 
pois, 
4 Beittha , t= one tula, 4 
4000 Tula of -= one tapdng, or tasu. 


The only weights in ordinary use are the’mu, mat, nga- 
mu (or hkwe), half a kyat, and the kyat, ‘he standard 
weights* are usuaNy formed with a figure of the sacred 
hantha on them,"or sometimes with the animal representing 
thSYoyal birthday. 

Vormerly the Purmese had no stamped coinage, and the 
silver and gold”used, mixed in greater or less*amount with 
alloy, which* necessitated the calling in of an agsayer for 
every transaction, was always dealt out by weight. King 
Minddn struck gold coins stamped with the lion and the pea- 
cock, “silver and* copper with the roval peacock, and lead 
with Ae hare, The lead coins were sit\ply blobs of metal 
like w spherigal bullet “squeezed out Of shape, One might 
examind thousands of them and never sce’) hare. Mandalay 
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rupees, though the same size as those of the Indian 
Government, were not in favour in Rangoon. They usually 
ran to fourteen annas, so that there was a loss of two annas 
‘on each. The gold coins were practically not in circulation 
at all, Englishmen bought them as curiosities in the bazgar 
and got cheated if they did not carefully ring every one, 
The smaller ones, struck from the same dic as the silver two- 
anna bit, were principally used by the king to fil silver cups 
presented to distinguished visitors. 

Being derived fiom the measures of weight, the coins 
have received the same names, The rupee is kyat, some- 
times also called ding-ga, that is, a circular piece of metal, 
whether a coin or a medal, and the sub-multiples go by the 
names of the smaller weights; pt jis one anna; mu, two 
annas; mat, four annas; nga-mu, cight rannas; thdn-tnat, 
twelve annas; kyat-mu-din,fourteen annas, literally a rupee 
less two qnnas ; one piccd is ti’-bya, 

The Burmans have no bankers, In native times there * 
were exceedingly few who would have ayything to lodge 
with such a personage. Those who have superabundant coin 
almost always disperse it in giving a kyi-gyin pw’, or in 
building a pagoda, a monastery, digging a tank, or some 
stich work of merit, Whatever moncy there may remain 
over is turned intonuse or display in the shape of fat 
oxen, and silver and gold cups and jewellery. These are 
pleasant things to look at and easily convertible into money 
when necessary. Burmans detest hoarding, A mfser is 
threatened fvith as terrible a hereafter as EN parricide, The 
portion of both is in awidzi, the lowest hatl,. . 

All this soit of thing shows a very unbusiness-like, , 
certainly a very uncommercial spirit, but it is at least Spen 
to argument that the Burman is phiJosophically right? 
He cares little for the troubles of the world and the 
manifold. questions of the day which distraét the more 
highly cultured nations. Tis eyes are fixed uninterruptedly 
on the dark mysteries which surround our beginning, ow: 
end, and every moment of our life, The carth is nly a 
camping-ground, ig’'which it does not repay the trofble to 
establigh one’s self firtnly and comfértably, ‘fhe Heh man 
carries his gold and silver, the poor his last handfuf of ride, 
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to the pagoda, and deposits it there at usurer’s interest for 
his future home beyond, Let the black coolic of India talk 
all day and dream all night of his filthy pice; let the greasy 
Chetty money-leader gloat over his bloated money-bags ; 
let ghe English merchant delight in all the refined luxuries 
wealth can bring him: the Burman is content if he has 
enough to eat and remain a free man, happy if he accumu- 
lateg sufficiert to build a work of merit, or give a free 
festival to his less fortunate brethren, Who shall say he is 
not wisd? 7 


CHAPTER LX 
THE LANGUAGI: 


Tne Burmese language is monosyllabic, and is therefore, 
like all the other monosyllabic languages, forced into the 
tonic system on account of the limited mumber of combina- 
tions of which “the consoaants admit, ‘The multitude of 
meaning which a slight “difference of accentuation gives to 
an otherwise identical sound is the greatest difficulty which 
a stranger has to contend with in studying the language, 
and never fails to land the beginner in a most embarrassing 
maze of complications. The modulations of the voice which 
European nations employ only to expresa «tstonishment, 
disbelief, interrogation, and alarm, become in Burmese and 
other Indo-Chinese, tongues a means for distinguishing 
between words of different meaning; and this peculiarity 
offers particular difficulties to the phlegmatica, monotonous 
voiced Englishman. It docs not simplify matters that Burmese 
is, of all thtse languages, the soficst and most plithle, and 
has therefore received the title of the Italian of the far Kast. 
The varying cadence of the sounds produtees to the ear theo, 
semblance of a chant, and all the people scem to spealin a 
kind of rhythm, so that as long as a man, has ideas, it is nob 
a very difficult matter to compose linga But this only 
renders it more puzzling lo the Occidental, and accounts for 
the fact that very few Lnglishmen learn Burmese, and still 
fewer speak it well, Of the mercantile community not owe 
in fifty has any know'edge of Burmese at all; and ie civil 
officers, who havg to pass examinations before they gel 
promotion, are but péor hands in Gonversatinn, » “Lhe chief 
reason of this is, of course, that the european is ackustomte 
560 : 
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to learn by the oye, while the Burman learns almost entirely 
hy car, and the language is correspondingly affected, The 
semi-civilised man has a gift for catching faint distinctions 
of sound; aud a modulation hardly perceptible to the 
European is enough to give to the Burman an entirely new 
me@ning to the word, Fortunately the grammar is of the 
easiest, possible character, and there is an extensive written 
literature, ‘so gthat recourse may be had to the system of 
learning by the eye; but this only produces book scholars, 
and withoul agknowledge of the pronunciation it is im- 
possible to appreciate the smooth flow of the dramatic metres, 
Individual sentences, too, may be clear enough, and the 
immediate connection of subordinate ideas with the leading 
thought is a great help, but longer compositions can offen 
only .be understood by* a chreful collating of the whole 
meaning, when once reading aloyd would make the whole 
idea perfectly evident to a Burmana 

» Qne of the principal features in the language is the 
arrangemeon® of words in a sentence, which, as is the case 
also in Thibetan, f the exact reverse of the order followed 
fu Unglish, This is the more singular and significant to 
the philologist, because the surrounding Shans, Talaings, 
and Karens observe practidally the same sequence as in 
English, Another peculiarity is in the nouns, adjectives, 
and tenses of Verbs, which are all formed by the addition 
of suffixca or affixes to the verbal root. Passive verbs are 
in very, many cases transformed into the actives form by the 
aspiration of the initial consonant, and transitives from in- 
transilives in the game way; as kya-thi, to fall; hiya. 
thi, to throw down, or cause jo fall; pyet-thi, to be 
Mires ; hpyet-thi, to bring to ruin; lut-thi, to be free; 
Idut-gyi, lo sct frex, The language is written from left to 
right, and there aré@ no spaces between the words, and but 
very few paik, or stops, to mark separate sententes, except 
the paikegyi which divides paragraphs, and “consists of 
foyr shorl perpendicular Jines arranged in couples. The 
writleng character? are, all but one ‘oF two, composed of 
circles, yw segments of circles, having i ais that shape 
from the erlginal Nagari, by the custom of writing with a 
pointed style dh palm leaves, The alphabot is derived*from 
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the Mogadhl or Pali (the latter word properly meaning a 
text and not a language), and was doubtless imported into 
Burma with the teachings of Buddhism. The monosyllabic 
rcharacter of the language has, however, considerably changed 
the sound of many of the letters, There are ten vowels 
and thirly-two consonants, every alternate vowel having Yhe 
sound of that preceding it, but considerably longer and 
broader in tone. The consonants are divided into grpups 
of gutturals, palatals, cercbrals, dentals, and labials, with five 
liquids, a sibilant pronounced 24, and an aspirate, *In cach 
class there are five letters; the first the simple sound, the 
second its aspirate, the third the sound r1ough and hard, the 
fourth its aspirate, and” the fifth the corresponding nasal. 
The letters of the alphabet have all names descriptive of 
their shapes, beginning with ka-gyi"ard Jra-gwe, “great ka" 
and “curved ka.” Some of the names are singular; “ big 
bellicd ta,” “dlephant sitackles hta,” “bottom indented da,” 
“alecp pa,” “hump-backed ba,” “bridle za,” and “ supines 
ya,” The vowel @ is inherent in every consofant, and is 
pronounced in every case, except when it Ys * keilled ” by the 
“that” mark, when the consonant itself is also killed, and 
the effect produced is a short, sharp, abrupt fermination to 
the word, as if the letter were strangled in the allempt to 
pronotince it, 

A peculiarity which Burmese shares Wit? all the other 
cognate tongues is the use of hélp words in counting- 
“nouns genbtic” as they have been called, One cannot say 
in Burmesopas in English, “ two dogs,” “ four spears “ three 
trees,” and so forth. It is requisite {9 mentions first the 
sthing spoken of; second, ghe number or qtiantity of objects ; 
and finally, the genus, or class 1o which they belong, «l*iuf 
kwe hni’-gaung, dogs, two animals, ore two dogs; haf 
le-sin, speays, four long, straight things’ *On-bin thon- bin, 
cocoanut Alms, three trees, and so forth, The cardinal is 
not placed in immediate juxtaposition with the noun, but 
has the guiding word in between, There ate a vast nuciber 
of these generic noyps, and they come qifite nauuntay loa 
Burman, He spgiks of boxes and pots as so manyeg round 
things”; books Andelétiers as writings”; mats as “flat 
things”; horses*and carts ag “things lo b€ ridden on"; 
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coats and waistcloths as “things to he worn”; and so forth 
in infinite variety, Even the numeral auxiliaries applied to 
human beings vary. The Buddha, as well as superior beings 
and pagodas, is spoken of as a ta-zu; kings, members of 
the Pacred Order, and persons in power generally, are referred 
to as ta-ba; respectable people to whom it, is wished to be 
polite are numbered ag ta-u (so many “ forchéads ”)'; and 
in ordinary cofversation, mankind generally are denoniinated 
ta-yauk.  Forcigners*—regarded as aliens and indeed; not 
entitled to rani® as human beings at all, since they have 
never worn the yellow robe—reccive but scant reverence 
from the tongues of the older peaple, and formerly from 
Upper Burmans, the same auxiliary being applied to them 
as woifld be used in spapling of a buffalo or a pig, Thus 
you would say kala ‘hni'-gaung, foreigners, two animals, 
or “two beastly foreigners.” Thig has, however, now almost 
died out, certainly in regard to Buropcans, andais only 
occasionally, heard with reference to some of the least 
civilised of the hil tribes. A hint of the same style of 
enumeration occurs in the English “twenty head ‘of cattle,” 
and perhaps in the military “five hundred sabres,” or, “ two 
thousand bayonets,” where the weapon is more typical and 
perhaps of greater value than the man who wields it. 

Chinese and Shan perhaps excecd tha Burmav language 
in the number of almost, identically sounding syllables, in 
which the slightest difference of intonation makes a change 
of sensesbut most people arc of opinion that it 4s quite rich 
enough, Thus pe in its simple form may med@n (1) the 
palmyra jflm ar lonf, whence pe-sa, a palm-leaf book ; (2) 
ay anvil 3} (3) to have the edge or*point turned ; (4) to lay 
the ers back, as a horse; (5) to be dull of sight, or blunted 
if feclings ; (G) tg te dirty ; (7) an euphonic verbal affix. 

Yo, with the heavy accent (denoting a len@thening of 
the sound) mdans to pive, and pe-sa in this fern,do give 
in marriage. 

ellIpe, with the heavy actent (practically the same sound 
to an Whglishman’s ears) means (1) t@ scab over; (2) to 
ward offavil ; (3) to tack olf shore with avsboat in order to 
yain an offing je(d) 16 be broken down fh bgdily strenggh or 
abiimy, °. ‘ , ; 
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P& with the light accent (cutting the sound short) means 
(1) the stern of a boat; (2) to steer; (3) to be broken off, 
to crumble. Pé, with the heavy accent, means (1) a measure 
of weight equal to six seeds of the Advis precatorins ; (2) 
any leguminous plant, such as bears seed in a pod, of which 
there are many varictics, including a pt-sa ; (3) to put aside, 
reject ; @) madim, a familiar term applicd by men to their 
intimate female friends; (5) a square measure of greund ; 
(6) one of the four states of punishment. The last three 
usually have a+ préfixed to them, . 

» Hpé, with the fight, accent, means (1) to break off, as a 

* small piece from a Iqrger; (2) lo separate and take a 
different course, 

. Hpd, with ‘thee heavy accent, means (1) satin (2) a 
jplaying card, hpd-sa hpé-kye meating to have shifling 
luck } (3) to get out of the way; (4) to remove, Kye hpe, 
desived from this, mean$ to be splay-footed. 

* Thus we have nearly thitly separate meatiings for & 
syllable which in rapid speaking sceMS_lo an unpractlsed 
eat, to have throughout the same sound. This is philo-. 
logically interesting, but practically it spoils thé temper. 

Myin means to sce, high, and a horse; and to translate 
the sentence “I saw a high horse,” and read the same aloud, 
is a good test of the knowledge of the arrangement of 

_wortls, off tlic accent, and of the power of appreciating 
delicacies of pronunciation. ; 

There ate not very many Englishmen who can eproperly 
appreciate’ the difference in sound between kyauhp, a cit, 
and kyaurig, a monastery, ‘They ane apt, to fase their 
temper when the lesson # many times repeated, I Tundredss 
of other instances might be given, but they would ontf* tire 
and perhaps frighten off lhose who , ‘do not know te 
language, gnd would certainly irritate those who have bepun 
the study 6 it, ‘ 

It is a common saying that you cannot pronounce 
Burmese properly till you take ¢e betcl-chewing, ‘This neay 
be called smart, or fippant rather than trhe. It is, Rowever, 
undeniable that fhe practice of chewing-rendgrs it Vory much 
more difficult to catch the sound of a wogd. “The result 


appears in the grotesque names which have beef give’ to 
. 6 
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various places and things by old writers, Captain Hiram 
Cox persisted in calling the town-clerks mew-jerrys, which 
was neither a correct nor a dignified rendering of myosaye, 
Sull the stately old king, Upa-Raza, had greater cause of 
complaint when he appeared in another book as “ Upper 
Roger” , 

It is certain that in rapid talk, and among the lower 
classes, words do get softened down most remarkably, 
Nyaung-u, the great lacquer manufacturing town, dwindles 
away it? the @lloquial to Nyi-a-u, and the consequences 
ac lamentably evident in the transliteration of its name in 
many English books, Siniilarly a youth named Tha Htun 
Aung will respond to the cal! of A-o-aw, but this hardly 
justifés the assertion that yigu do not4nced consonants in 
Burmese at all. a 


CHAPTER LXI 


SELECTIONS FROM TILE LITERATURE 


Tur following is taken ‘from the Maha Yazawin i-— 


Lhe Queen Shineayw-bu 
ca 


In Ava there lived a very learned pongyi called Bamd- 
soda, and a rich man ¢in the capital gave him his son 
Dhamma-sedi to bring up and instruct. This youth wad 
possessed of ver 'y wonderful powers, due ig virtues which be 
vhad exercised in previous existences, By means of these 
, powers he brought to life one day a fowl which had been 
roasted and placed, on the playtgr before his teacher, Jrom 
this. circumstance, to the present day, the place where the 
fowl scratched and gought its food is called Shwe Gyet-yet 
(the more populat legend assigns a differen? reqygon), On 
» the same day it happened that a young hunter appeared (n 
the monasiety and begged the, holy brother to fogeh him 
wisdom. As a present he had brought with him at roasted 
hare, ‘He lifted the covey off the bieket and the hare 
sprang up alive atid healthy immediatefy, and rau AWAY 
The pdugyi was very much struck at these twa mifitiess 
all the more because they happened on fhe same day, an 
he took thaytwo highly gifted youths for his only scholars 
anyl “aught them all he knew in the way of scholarship and 
mystic lore, Both were very zcalous in thete studies, but 
Dhamma-sedi learnt one leticr mere than his fellaw-studest 

Engwa-min, Thjhathu, the Burman *king, leviéd war 
upon the King ff Rangoon, Bya-ngya-yan, anPehaving 
defeated him, carricdeoff his sister Saw Bom ‘fhe young 
lady,"who now fot the name of Shin-saw-bu, Nuread? o 
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share his throne on thé condition that she should be allowed 
to institule religious ceremonies to remind her of the holy 
pagoda of her own Talaing town, Captivated by her 
charms, the king consented, and recommended to her noti¢e, 
as peing the most likely te give her ald, the two most highly 
honoured pongyis of the capital, Dhamma-sedi and 
Dhamma;,biila, the ex-hunter. The wily prineess managed 
to range aMove intrigue with the two yahans, and by their 
aid suceeedell in escaping to Rangoon, where in no very 
great time she“was placed on the throne, and built a golden 
monastery for the*tvo holy men to live in. Qut of gratitude 
she wished to raise one of her two friends to share the throne 
with her, but the choice was a hard matter, for they were’ 
both “equally well favoused, apd no mam could say which was 
the inore learned, * She resolved therefore to put their wil to 
the tedt and to abide by the issue. ay 
The two ‘holy men were suthmoned to her jaudicnce- 
chamber, where before her throne were placed two alms- 
howls one perfegtly empty and plain, but decorated with the 
royal {nsignia; the other’ more elaborately worked and full 
of the choicest delicatics. The rivals were bidden to place 
themselves, aecording to their liking, by the one or the other, 
Dhanima-bitla chose the juncates, but the wiser Dhamma-~ 
sedi walked sjraight to the royal thabait, The latter there~ 
fore received the hand df the queen after He had leftthe order, 
Dhamma-bila was full of wrath and envy, and forthwith 
crealetl, countless armics by reciting powerfll bedin linga 
over a howl full of rice, every. grain of which yrew inte a 
soldier, * But Dhamma- sedi was skilful in the same arts, 
aig by virtue’ ofthe additional Itter which he had! loathed 
wa? able always to overcome the *machinations of his 
opponent, 80 Uhl, al last Dhamma-bali saw himself over- 
come at all points, ahd took to flight to save Ns life, But 
he had not thrown off his lonf monkish robes,fangl his: fect 
gol entangled in them, and be fell and was overtaken by his 
pursuers, who kifled himeat a place where now the village 
Eheniban Nyon stands, “the spot where the yellow robe 
betrugdd. ” The queon ony reigned thre years, but in that 
time shé greatly enlafyed and beattified the pagodas of 
Shwe Dagon at Rangoon and Shwe” Fimaw Daw at 
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Pegu, Dhamma-sedi reigned after her gloriously and 
highly honoured for thirty-one years. 


The main points of this bit of Maha Yaza-win history 
are correct, Shin-saw-bu was carried off in AD. 1439 and 
did escape from ‘Ava to be placed on the Peguan thrdne, 
Rangoon canionments are to this day known among the 
Burmese as Shin-saw-bu Myo. King Dhargma-sedi .was 
celebrated for his wisdom and for his intercourse with foreign 
powers, He received embassies from Chima, Sit, and 
Ceylon, He was also certainly originally a monk; his 
njagic arts are another thing, His death is placed in 
AD. 1491. The slight suggestion of the casket scene in the 
Merchant of Venice will be noticed, 

. The following is a favquritd fablé se, 


Why Ants ate Sound everywhere 

All the animals of the forest came to the lion-king toe 
pay him homage, The little ant came with the ¢cst to bow 
down before the king of beasts, but the foblemen drove it 
away with scorn, When the king of the ants heard of it he 
was very angry, and sent a worm to creep Into the ear of 
the lion and torment him. ‘The tion roared aldud with paln, 
and all the animals came running from every side to offer 
their services and fight the enemy, wherever er whoever he 
might be, But none of them could do any real good, ‘They 
could not ge, al the worm. At last, after many jumble 
embassies, (pe king of the ants was prevailed upon eo send 
one of his subjects, who crept into the lion's car agd pulled 
out the worm. Since thai time the ants shave enjoyed the 
privilege of living everywhere and in any country, wieilo™ 
the other animals had all of them their specéal places assineda 
at the division of the carth. ee 


ap + . . ' 

The allowing, the fourteenth decision of the Princess 
Thudhammasart, is considered a legal precedent as well iy 
tho inculeation of a moral principle:— 

e 
The De, the Cat, and the Tchneumon 


; a, - | 

In, the time of the Buddha Gawnagong, four pupils, ja 
prince, a young noble, a rich man’s son, and a poor man’s 
Fs o . 
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son, received their education together in the country of 
Tekkatho, When they had finished their course they 
asked their teacher what was the value of Icarning, ‘The 
sayi replied as follows:—Long ago there dwelt in the 
lang of Gahapatiwetha fowr wealthy men-who were gieat 
friends, and each sought to further his friends’ plans as 
much as possible. At last one of them died and Ieft an 
only*son, ‘The widow said io him, “My dear son, my 
husband, your father, Maung Ba is dead, and you take his 
place and suce€ed_ to all the properly; but you are till 
very young, It would be well, therefore, if you went to your 
father’s three friends to acquire learning and prudence from 
them,” With that she gave him three hundred rupees and 
sent him off with a compury af servants? 

On the way théy ‘met a man 1 “leading a dog. “TIIallo! 
you there,” said the boy, “will You sell that dog?” “If 
you want Lo buy him,” replied the ‘stranger, “you must give 
me a hundged rupees.” The youth paid the money and 
sent the dog backeto his mother, She took it for granted 
that her late husband's three friends had approved of the 
purchase, and fed the dog and took great care of it 

Another duy, afler he had eaten his noontide meal, he 
met aman carrying a cat, and called out, “I say, you sir, 
will you sell ghat cat?” “Yes,” isaicd the man, “for a 
hundred rupees.” The money was paid, and the cat sent 
buck to his mother as’ before, She thought that this cat 
must hye been recommended by the three merghants as a 
purchase, j and took as great care of the cat as of the dog. 

Anotfer day, ,fter his dinner, he came upon a man 
with ro ichneumon in his arms, afid wanted to buy it also. 

she “man agreed, to part with it like the others for a 
hundred rupees. . Bhe rich man’s son paid the money and 
sent it back home. The mother, still under i) same im- 
pression, lookdd after it as carefully as the dog aild she cat, 

Now the dog and the cat were ‘domestic animals, and 
shd kept them akout theShouse without any concern, but 
the ichtleumon was a wild creature, antl spe was in such a 
stale aBoug it that she wasted away. One day when the 
monk from the monasters 'y came round on, his usual alms’- 
bogging tour, to receive his dole of rice, a noticed her 
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appearance and said, “ Dear me, my good supportress, how 
thin you have grown.’ The rich man’s widow replied, 
“Yes, the reason is this: I gave my son three hundred 
rupecs, and sent him offto-his father’s three old friends to 
learn business habits, and one day he sends me a dog, the 
next a cat, and then again an ichneumon ; and he gave a 
hundred rupees apiece for them. Now I don’t mind about 
the dog and ‘the cat, for they are house aninfals, and | get 
on very well with them } but the ichneumon is a jungle-beast, 
and the mere sight of it frightens me so thit my body and 
limbs and cyes are all pining away.” Phe yahan advised 
her to turn the creature, loose in the jungle. It is wrong to 
disregard the counsel of one’s teachers or one's’ parents, and 
so she set the ichn¢umon freq, not, however, without giving 
it some food well soused*in oil to Keojs it alive till ft was 
able to look out for itself. * e as 

When the ichnoumon got into the forest he fell a-think- 
ing: the rich man’s son gave a hundred rupees,for me, and 
since I came into his possession I have been well looked 
after and fed, and better than all, I have now got my liberty 
vagain, I must repay him the debt of gratitude [' owe. 
Then he found ina pool in dhe forest a ruby ring, and 
carried it off to the rich man’s son, and said: “This is no 
common ring, iL possesses the power ef gratifying every 
wish of its owner, Put it on your, finger, therefore, and be 
sure you do not allow any one else to wear it.” Thereupon 
he went off fo the jungle agaia, f 

The riéh man’s son wished, and during the night a greal 
palace with a pya-that rose up before tig house. *The king 
of the country, with all Ifis subjects, came to see the sighp, 
and the king gave him his daughter in marriage. Soon 
after this the princess's spiritual teaches game to see if Ne 
could spy git her husband’s charm, Te looked everywhere, 
but he gold sce nothing but the ring, Ie therefore came 
to see the princess by herself, when the prince had gone out, 
and after making a greal numbef of prety speeches to Mer, 
asked if she was sureof her hushand’s love. “ What { stupid 
question,” said sk; “he is only acrich man’s son, find Tam 
the daughter of a kif” "Oh! ifthe is so very fond of you 
then, you have probably been allowed to wear “his rif," 
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insinuated the fs sadiw. “df I have nol,” returned she, 
“T would like to know who should?” Then the reverend 
gentleman wenl away. 

A day’ or two afterwards, the piiticess’ asked her husband 
to [pt her put on his ring. « [le was very fond of her, and so 
he tools it off and fet her have it, but told her on no account 
to show it to any one, but to wear it constantly on her 
finger. The*pénna came again another day*when the rich 
man’s son was pout, and began talking jn his usual smooth- 
tongued way, * The princess said: “1 “have got that ring 
you were speaking” about the other day” “ Elave you?” said 
he; “where is it?” “On my finger,” she said, and showed 
it Tle begged her to take it off and Ict him examine it, 
and her nurse, who was also present, at last prevailed on her 
lo gratify the sadews wishes, and So at last she drew it off 
and handed it to him, As soofl as he gol it, he slipped it 
on his finger, changed himself intd a crow, and flew away 
to the midgile of the Thaméddaya ocean, whither no one 
could follow him,sand there he stayed under a seven-roofed 
spire, 

When her husband came back and heard what the 
ponna had dine, he said 4q the princess; “You showed 
the ring, though I expressly told you not to do so, and now 
il is in the miqdlesof the great Thamdddaya sea, and we shall 
never be able to get i, back again.” [le then remained 
sunk In a deep melancholy. 

Ont day a bevy of the daughters of the nat-dewas 
came wo bathe in a pond grown over with waler-lilies, not 
far from” the houst where the rich man’s son was born. 
Whey took off their necklaces and jewellery and laid them 
down on’ the banls, - he cat found them there, caught thei 
lp, and ran off ag hid'them. The houri maidens came’ to 
the cat and begged her to return their Aaa saying 
they were otlly fit for’ nat-dewas and not fors.nostal men, 
The cat replied, “If [ do, will you promise to make me 
atroad to the plage where’ the pOnna sadaw is living under 
his pyas that in the middle of the Thamdddaya sea? ‘That 
is the Sily condition on, which I will gives them back.” So 
the daughters of nats ‘made the road, and the cat, crept 
stdg Mithily” along till she reached the spire, where she “found 
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the pénna asleep, with the ring on his finger. She pulled 
it off and brought it back to her master as a xeturn for his 
kindness, saying, “You paid a very large sumi for me, and 
have fed and treated me well ever since.” The sadaw, for 
his part, fell into the sca and was drowned, while the gich 
man’s son, having now regained his talisman, had every wish 
of his heart gratified, . 

Some tim® afterwards a band of five hufidred roBbers 
came to kill the rich man’s son and carry off his ring. The 
dog saw what thcir purpose was, and flew straight at the 
leader of the band, and bit him to death and dropped his 
body down a well, The other robbers were so frightened 
that they ran away, Next day the dog said to his :aster, 
“T did not get any"sleep laste night; I had hard work to 
do,” and then he told howy the robbers ‘Ifad come to slay his 
master and pillage the plce, and how he had killed their 
leader, aid so frightened the rest away. He finished by, 
saying, “Now I have made some return for youtglindness to 
me, I have been enabled to save your tife and property.” 
« Aha!” answered the rich man’s son, “everybody called me 
a fool for giving a hundred rupees for you who are only an 
animal, but I owe all my forune to three aiimals, each of 
which I purchased for that sum.” ‘Then he went away’ into 
the jungle and brought back the ichnoumongand kept him 
in his house, ® 

Now the ichneumon, the dog, and the cat, cach of them 
asserted that he had a right to eat before the othyf. ‘The 
ichneumon, because he first gave the ring to his master; 
the cat, because when the gift was lost®ghe had faken the 
necklaces of the dewa dafighters, and so by getting a ye 
made for her, had recovered the ring and, thus yestored hay 
master’s fortunes; the dog, because, when five hundred 
robbers cong to strip the rich man’s son of what the others 
had given 4vim, and to take his life, he killed their leader 
and dropped him into the well, whereupon the rest of the 
band ran away; “and thus,” shid the gdog, “Tam the 
preserver, not only %f our master’s property, but, “also of 
his life,” . a *e 

At length thgy agreed to leave the arbiwation of their 
dispute. to the decision of Princess Thudhamntasari, the 
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daughter of King Dhammarit, who reigned at Maadarit in 
the kingdom of Kambawsa. She dwelt in the palace of a 
Tabiudaing (the princess who remains single to be married 
lo the next king), and was well versed in the Ten Laws 
(1. To make religious offerings. 2. To keep the command- 
mefits, 3. To be charitable, 4. To be upright. 5, To be 
mild and gentle, 6, Not to give way to anges, _ 7. To be 
stricg in obsgyving all the religious ceremonies, 8. Not to 
oppress any one 9, To exercise self-restraint. 10. Not 
to be ftmiliar avith inferiors); and learned in the civil as 
well as the crintital code, The fame of her wisdom had 
spread to the cight quarters of the world, so that the most 
eminent men from every country came to her for judgment. 
‘he three animals therefore came before the princess, 
and the ichneumon,gperfed tlic cage as follows: “A certain 
vich mau’s son paid a hundred gupecs for-me, fed me and 
housed me well, and set me free in the forest. Having 
Yepard for his Ieindnosees, I gave him'a ruby ring, By means 
of which Ife obtained a palace with a royal spire, which 
sprang out of the carth; therefore I am entitled to take 
precedence and to cat before the dog and the cat.” The 
cat then follpwed, and recounted how the pénna had 
carried off the ring which the ichneumon had given her 
master, and how ashe had got it back again, and so had 
renewed all Mis fortunes, Then the dog stated his case, 
saying, “When robbers ‘came to take from our master the 
ring wivich the ichneumon had given him, and» which, when 
it was Yost, was restored to him by the cat, ® killed the 
leader of the band, and then they all fled. Therefore | 
preserved not oly my master’g property, but also his 
fica wand therefore I ought to have precedence over the 
Sther two,” ® 4 
When they ‘had finished their arguments, Princess 
VThudhammasari pronounced her decision as faltp “The 
dog, in addition to saving his master's treasures, prolonged 
hj life also; therefore je is entitled to the first place 
amongst you; Sut, of ao truth, thqre are none among 
animaly* who so well understand bow‘ tt repay a debt of 
gratitude hs you three de.” a 
» Thus ends the story of the dog, the cat, an the 
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ichneumon, from which you may learn, that although man 
Js superior to all animals, yet kindness shown to them will 
always meel. with its reward, 


The following sermon of tha, Lord. Buddha is the chief 
favourite with the Burmese. In its present form it is said 
to have been handed down by the favourite disciple, Ananda, 
who heard it from the lips of Shin Gautama kimself. «The 
Mingala-thut is one of the first books the young scholar 
gets into his hands after he has learnt the afdinary Tormula: 
of worship. There are few Burmans, even in these later 
days, who cannot repeat the Pali text from end to end, 


Mingala-thut, bre Buddhist Begtitudes, or Chapter” 
of Blessings © a¢ 
¢ 


Praise be to Buddhasthe holy, the all-wise. 

Wheh the adorablé and most excellent Buddha dwelt in 
the great monastery of Zetawun, built ,by thé rich, man 
Anatabein, in the country of Thawatti, there came to 
him a déwa at the hour of midnight, when the whole 
building was illuminated by thg cffulgence which streamed 
from his body, The déwa jflaced himself neither too fir 
nor too near, neither to the right nor tv the lefl, but in the 
proper spot, and after bowing Jow in humble Sbeisance, thus 
addressed the Buddha: . 

“Most adorable and excellent Buddha, duringe twelve 
long years many déwas and men, ‘desirous of red’hing lo 
the holiness of Ne’ban, have striven to Yscover whmt things 
are blessed, but they stilf remain in ign}rance, Do thor 
therefore instruct us in those matters which are fost 
blessed.” . , 

The Adgrable replied; - = 

_*Thoufhon of déwas, to shun the company of the 
foolish ;“to pay homage to the learned; to worship what 
ought to be worshipped ; these are blessed things, Déwa, 
mark them well. 3 ‘ . 

“Thou son of déwas, to dwell amdng good when; to 
have with one’s Self the conciousness of gogd d&eds done 
in a former stat® of existence; to guard well “all one’s 
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actions; these are blessed things. Déwa, mark them 
well, 

«Thou son of déwas, to hear and see much in order 
to acquire knowledge; 10 study all science that leads not 
to sin; to make use of proper language; to acquire a 
knatvledge of propriety of behaviour (from the Wini); 
these are blessed things. Déwa, mark them well, 

“Thott san of déwas, to treat parents with tenderness 
and affection ; to nourish well one’s wife and children ; to 
perform “no action under the influence of sinful temptation ; 
those are blessed ‘t4ings, Déwa, mark them well, 

“Thou son of déwas, to make offerings and give 
abundant alms; to act in accordance with the precepts of 
the law and of virtue ; bo assist relatives and friends ; to 
perform virtuous aglions’} these are blessed things. Déwa, 
mark them well. o 4 

“Thou son of déwas, to avoid?sin, to be most instant 
‘nd strenuous in such avoiding; to abstain from spirituous 
liquory to femember always the principle of accumulation 
of merit ; 5 these are blessed things, Déwa, mark them well. 

"Thou son of déwas, to pay respect to all those who 
are worthy of regard ; to be, cver humble; to be ever con- 
tented; to be grateful for favours received ; Lo listen to the 
preaching of the sacred law at the proper times; these arc 
blessed things.” Dawa, mark them well, 

“Thou son of déwas,"lo be patient and endure suffering ; 
to iajoiee in edifying discourse ; to visit the hofy then when 
occasion kerves ; Lo converse on religious subjects} tlese are 
blessed UnNings, Déywa, mark them well, 

"Thou son of déwas, to praetisc rdligious austerities ; 
% Amtinue firm in the sublime trath; to study always to 
at in the most vitluous way ; to keep the eyes firmly fixed’’ 
on the attainmeht” of Ne’ban; these are eae things. 
Deéwa, mark them well, ‘ * 6 

“Thou son of déwas, to he untnoved ; to be of tranquil 
mjnd ; to be exempt from passion ; to be perfectly’composed 
and fearless ami@ all carthly dangerg; these are blessed 
things, .@]éwa, matk them well. 2 5 

"QO dow, | whoso pessesses and clserves these thirty- 
lg blossing’s shall never be overcom@ and shall” find 
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happiness in all things, Déwa, mark thou them well, so 
shalt thou enjoy the peace of the Arlyas,” 

Thus the adorable Buddha replied. 


Of this sermon the venerable Bishop Bigandet wriles ~~ 
Within a narrow compass, the Buddha has condensea’ an 
abridgment of almost all moral virtues. The first portion 
of these precgpts contains injunctions to shu, all’ that,may 
prove an impediment to the practice of good works, The 
second part inculcates the necessity of regulating o1m’s mind 
and intention for a regular discharge of te'dutics Incumbent 
on each man in his separate station, Then follows a 
recommendation to bestow assistance on parents, relatives, 
and all men in gengral, Next to that we find recomntended 
the virtues of humility, resignation? gratitude, and patience, 
After this, the preacher ingists on the necessity of studying 
the law, visiting the religous, conversing on religious subjects, 
When this is done the hearer is commanded to study with 
great attcntion the four great truths, and keep hf mind's eye 
ever fixed on the happy state of Ne’bant which, though as 
yet distant, ought never to be lost sight of Thus prepared, 
the hearer must be bent upon acquiring the qualifications 
befitting the true sage, Like the one ‘mentioned by the 
Latin poet, who would remain firm, fearless, and unmoved, 
even in the midst of the ruins of the crumbling universe, the 
Buddhist sage must ever remain calm, composed, and 
unshaken arong all the vicissitudes of life. There ga again 
clearly polted out the final end to be arrived alla that 
of perfect mental stability. This state js the foreghacawing 
of that of Ne’ban.” « a 

Prefixed to every Burmese work is the phiase “Naat 
tatha bagawa-daw araha-daw thamma thamdddatha,” which 
has the same significance as the A.M.2),G. of the Jesuits 
—;" Praise be to Bagawa (the Buddha as the displayer of 
the six Plaries), the holy, the all-wise,” 


CHAPTER LXII, 
STRAY NOTES 


THERE are some curious national superstitions about the 
sabbe-gyi or boa-constrictor, Although, he is now innocuous 
as far as. biting ig joonterndd, hg was originally the only 
poisonous snake, The way in which he lest his dangerous 
qualilics is rather curious. The cyow, that great benefactor 
*to the entire race of fable writers, one day set himself to 
annoy the fiython, and declared that though he might think 
himself very big “and very dangerous, he never killed any- 
body for all his biting. ‘The sabba-gyi got very angry, and 
eventually spat up all his pqison in a pet. It was swallowed 
by a great varicty* of other cfeeping things, and so the race 
of thanatophidians was vastly increased in numbers, if not 
in size, while the python would be harmless were it not for 
his vast strength, 

Neyertheless the Tavoy fishermen make a <omestic pet 
of him,®and declare he is invaluable as a weatlir prophet, 
When tgey put ou, to sea they carry their boa with them, 
and he remains ¢@oiled up comfoglably in the bows of the 
Woe! until a storm is coming on, Then he promptly slips 
everboard and madkcs for the shore, and the sailors hoist. sail 
and follow him ‘with all possible expedition, ,I'he sabba- 

, fyi ja a muah surer guide than the Metcorolonical Office. 
Ife is kept quite quict and tame by being well fed on 
nyuriment that does not exgile his blood. His diet is usually 
eggs, with vast pMlters of pauk-pauk, “ guinmy rice,” which 
is suffigsently heavy to deprive the cater, w&ether man or boa, 
of all desire to exeit ehimsclf unduly, It is somewhat 
cuyious, a 8 first experience, to see the catMhe dog, aifd the 
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baby. curled up together in a corner with the boa, making 
one another mutually cosy. 

The gall-bladder and fat of the sabba-gyi are much 
ptized for medicinal purposes, the fat especially being 
esteemed as a sovereign remedy for rheumatism and atrains, 

Of the poisonous snakes the most dreaded is (he ngan?or 
u-gwet, the “ spotted forehead,” This creature, the hamadryad 
ot ophiophagus, is, as his name imports, a cannipal, ‘and jives 
on his neighbour snakes. Specimens as long as nine fect 
from nose to tail have been killed near Rangeon, ana in the 
forests which are his proper home he somittimes grows to 
fourteen or fifteen feet. Unlike all other reptiles, the ngan 
does not get out of the way of a man approaching his haunts, 
but attacks him immediately, He is worse than the walrus 
that roused the indignatiog of the Frorgh, poet. \ 

Bees are kept in a goog, many places*in the country, but 
it is necessary to be vers careful where you put the hives, 
It is a most ill-omenetl citcumstance if wild bees make a® 
nest under the house, or if bees of any kind fly undgr the 
floor, On the other hand, a hive on the ‘house-top is very’ 
lucky, Honey is in great request to present to the pongyis 
at various feasts, and especially for the embalming of the 
body of a dead brother of thd Robe, After the cremation 
the honey is sold in the bazaar, It jis not caten by 
Englishmen in Burma. rapping: the gdverfor ” does not 
commend itself to everybody. ‘[hé hill tribes in the Shan 
States keep Bees in hives made of blocks of wood. 

Rhinoros horns are in as great favour with the Burmans 
as with Chinese medical men. Shavings of the hormare con- 
sidered an invaluable cure $r epilepsy, and tuso guard against, 
poisons of all kinds, There are two distinct species foun i” 
the eastern forests—the single and the dowble-horned, * 

Near Pienevaune, in the petroleufn district, when a 
new oil-wotl,is wanted, the workmen place a anarble Image , 
of an elephant on a smooth, flat stone, and surround it with 
gifts of all kinds, and then sitedown to watch. If the 
' elephant itself movgs it indicates the dfrection inewhids 
borings are to bf made; if not, the offering on wéych its | 
shadow first falls asethe sun sinksedown, is marked, and a 
pete saya consifited, 
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A woman who has seven sons or seven daughters in 
unbroken succession is almost certain to become a witch ; 
her husband had better not quarrel with her at any rate, 

At Kama, a small place between Prome and Thayet- 
myg, there is a spirit lamega kind of Jack o’ Lantern, in a 
hollow near the town, Long ago a smith was killed in a 
brawl and became'a nat after death, He’ liked his old pro- 
fession and sc& up a nat-fire, and worked away*at nights on 
a spectral forge, The inhabitants soon found out what was 
going on? and after their first terror was over used to go out 
in the middle of ‘fe day and leave a picce of iron, saying, 


“Good Mr, Spirit, make me an axe, a dah, a hoc.” Next, 


day they. found it all ready made, At last a Chin—just the 
sort of*thing one of those. stupjd people would do—hid him- 
self, and just when the Ynfdnight coeks had finished crowing, 
up rose the smith in human shape, dressed in a red paso 
and a flaring red turban, Fle beg&n hammering aavay on 
Wis anvil, welding a sword, The infatuated Chin at last 
shouted, “ Make i quick.” The demon smith whipped 
round on the instant and flung the red-hot dah at him, 
burning his check, The indiscreet pecping Tom took to 
his heels and ran. After he kad got a mile away he rubbed 
his blistered cheek, And in after-times there rose at that place 
Papdt, “the chgek-gubbing village.” Amile farther on he 
began to shake all over wjth fatigue and terror, whence the 
name of ‘Tén, “the trembling village” Tinally, when he 
reached the site of Paukpogu, the “swelling burst’ he sank 
down on’ the ground, and was found there next morning 
with just Gough lifedeft to tcll his story, The smith never 
worked again, but Ifis fire may be séen to this day. Once a 
year*@il the house fires in Kama are put out and lighted 
afain from the nagipi. Should any one neglect so to pay 
honour to the nat, his house and all his goods wit\be burnt 
before the yeat is out,’ The resemblance to tha Hogend of 
Wayland Smith at Lambourn in Berkshire is obvious. The 
naming of the villages is als¢a favourite form of Horne Took 
etymology prevalent all over Burma, # 

Thee%dmmon nofion of earthquakes is that the earth is 
supported dh the shoulders*of four creatutos galled nga-hlyin. 
Thete moifsters are less sturdy than the classical Atlas, and 
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occasionally want to shift shoulders. When they do so an 
earthquake is the result. Others declare that the quaking of 
the earth is caused by gusts of wind on the under surface of 
the world. The idea is that the solid mass of the carth 
is supported on a double thickngss of water, and this again 
by twice its thickness of air, below which is a vacuum, 
occasionally; however, disturbed by storms, The Buddha 
gave a mucl? more extensive explanation te his favaurite 
disciple Ananda, “My son,” he said, “cight causes make 
the earth tremble, First, the carth Hes on @ mass &f water, 
which rests on the air, and the air on spite ; when the air is 
set in motion, it shakes the water, which in its turn shakes the 
earth ; second, any being gifted with extraordinary powers ; 
third, the conceptien of a payfi laung for his last exiStence ; 
fourth, his birth; fifth, bis becoming ae Buddhas sixth, his 
preaching the Law of tle Wheel; seventh, his mastering 
and reaouncing existefee; cighth, his obtaining the state 
of Ne’ban. These aré the eight causes of carthquakes.”  * 

The Law of the Wheel is the doctriqe of tfc foi’ great 
truths: pain, the production of pain, the destruction of prin, 
and the way leading to that destruction, These constantly 
revolve upon themselves, ag the manifestation of these 
truths is the great worl a Buddha has té perform. 

Omens are drawn from the appearance of the sun and 
moon, and especially from the particular constellation which 
presides over one’s birth, The howling of dogs, the flight 
and song, of birds, the appearance of any strange ecrealure, 
or of a wild animal in an unexpected place, all flave their 
special meaning, So have the nervous dwitchings@f the eye, 
or of any part of the body, If the sun d& any of the plangps 
approaches the moon there is danger about, In tl four 
months when Venus is not to be seat in a month whttn 
there is tc earthquake or an celipse, and ‘on the first or last 
day of-atmonth, it is advisable not to cut one’s hair, marry, 
build a house, or begin any important business whatever. 
These and hundreds more may be found in the Deitgon, 
a book very full of singular information, Palmistry is a 
science of whikh every educated persén professtfeto have 
moge or less kpowledge, The fe&s a man knows, the mores 
truculent his deduetions are, 
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A state caslonee was a very curious affair. It was nothing 
clse but two large clephant's tusks, Halfway up they were 
hollow, and on the mouth there was a heavy gold cover. The 
tusks were mounted in different parts with gold of no mean 
thickness, The letter of the lord of the Golden Throne was 
deposited inside, and borne to its destination with the flourish 
of trumpets and the braying of drums, The majesty of the 
Burnacse king® would have suffered if he hach forwarded a 
communication to the Viceroy in a cover which cost any- 
thing urfder a cBuple of hundred pounds sterling. In similar 
fashion the repor shor subordinate officials were written with 
steatite pencils on coarse black paper, and this was rolled up 
and put in a hollow joint of bamboo. The whole was then 
enveldped in cloth and scaled, with a pgacock seal, Com- 
munications of thisskdifd Yvere somatimes received by English 
officials on the British Rurma fromticr. ‘ 

The following are e few proverl%s :— 

If you yant to go fast, go the old ‘road, 

Wisdom guards life; no one can escape bad luck, The 
man gifted with wisdom is never left in peace, 

Every bird is handsome compared with the vulture, 

A. mountain is climbed hy degrees ; properly acquired by 
degrees ; wisdom learnt by deprrecs, 

Have regard for a whole family of, rats, instead of for 
one cat. Fe 

The more you know, the more luck you have. 

A mort boat is hard to steer; a dwarf is quiek in the 
temper, 

Ifa @ock ruffleseup his feathers, it is casy to pluck him, 
if a man wets angty he is done fos, 

*@onstant cutting dulls the knife ; constant talking dulls 
the wits. *. 

A pot half full“ of water is hard to carry (on she head, of 
course 5 becatise the water sways from side to sige 3 the fess 

a man ‘enows, the harder he is to argue with, . 
@ A cow that can give fo milk will kick, An ignorant 
man is*to be feared for his ignorance, » 

i eRére j is much paddy (inhusked rice, in the bowl, it is 
hard to at, af there is*much talking %t is hard to under- 
skgnd, 
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Don’t speak like a mountain, it is so easy to fall off 

Eat little, stomach slender; cat much, stomach-ache, 

Beware of a man’s shadow (ze, his relations) and a bee's 
sting, 

A coward tiger growls ; a cqward human howls, 

The well-born are fair of speech ; the jowenee n crooked, 

A slave's son is a stupid son. 

Ifa greap man flatters you, be afraid, 

A great man’s sword is never blunt. 

There are three chances in a nagi’s start; there is but 

"one in a king’s. (That is to say, you nf&y escape from the 

dragon, but if the king is angry with you, speedy death is 
all you can expect) 


a Kyetga a- YO, 
Iu-go aemiyor Sar 


Blood always tells "literally, you know a game-cock 
from his“bones, a mair from his family. 


CHAPTER LXIII 
A PONGYI BYAN 


TUE veneration and respect which meet the yahan all 
through his life are extended to his remains when he 
dies” or rather when he Jeaves this, world, The monk 
does not “die” as & Common dayman does, he docs not 
even, like the king, “ascendwto the nat-déwas’ village.” 
The holy man in his last cxisteMce must have been holy 
in order p have accumulated the*sum of merits which 
cnalyed him upgn earth to remain steadfast in the sacred 
order, When he passes away, he “returns” to the highest 
heavens of nats, or to the meditative states of an, or 
perhaps even to the pure gnd immaterial realms of arupa. 
Therefore a merdicant’s funeral is called a péngyi byan 
~—the return,of he great glory, Even a junior member is 
burnt with great solemnity and state; but when a dis- 
tinguished brother dics, one famous for his learning, his 
austertly, or the great number of Lents he has" spent in the 
cloister, the obsequics swell into a ceremonial wilich attracts 
people ftom all pasts of the country. 

: As soon as Ife leaves the bedy, the corpse is carefully 
wh8hed in the usual way by the dead péngyl’s chief 
supporters and Sgme of the monastic scholars, Then the 
intestines are taken out and buried in a quict eorner of the 
monastery grounds, or near the pagoda, The,favily of the 
stomach is then filled up with hot ashes, sawdust, a few spices, 
@nd whatever other avaible substances may be presumed 
likely*to dry up the humours, and then the skin is sewed 
Lopethitt again, A layer of wax is sofetimes spread all 
over the" body, but most often it fs Simply tightly swathed 
it whit@ cloth from head to foot. This ilnen cloth 3s then 
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yarnished over with wood oil, so that every particle of the 
corpse may, if necessary, be covered with gold leaf, and this, 
except in very poor neighbourhoods, is always done. Where 
there is not money enough, the yellow sacred garments are 
wrapped round the corpse instead, The arms are always 
folded on the chest. The body is then placed in the coffin, 
This is not, as is the case with laymen, madé of planks, but 
of a single log roughly hollowed out, and wilh a wery 
substantial fid, This lid is not fastened down for a con- 
siderable time, and occasionally a bamboo pie lead fiom 
the coffin into the ground to assist in aryingp the embalmed 
body. The fastening down of the cover is sometimes rather 
an unpleasant spectacle, Many of the old pdngyis keep 
logs in their monastorics to sciye for their coflins, and fiexe, 
when hollowed out, are notealways a Satisfactor yfit, Bishop 
Bigandet tells of & horrible eight he witnessed, when the lid 
had to ba.crushed on with wedges andethe blows of a heavy 
mallet, The majority” of aged yahans are, however, #0 
shrivelled and shrunken before they dig, that such an 
occurrence, which, it must not be supposed, is any less 
dreadful to a Burman than it is to an lnplishman, could 
only happen very rarely, and then probably would not be 
carried out in the way which so justly shocked the good bishop, 
The inner coffin ds then, tike the body, vgrnishad with 
thitsi, and gilt all over, Vor it is prepared an outer casket 
called a payaung-béng, which is as magnificent a4 the skill 
of the local, aftificers and the liberality of the “henefitetors ” 
permit, Tis sarcophagus is often very large, and is richly 
gill and painted in the panels, which are fiinged Gith the 
usual mosaic of bits of mirror, coloured glass, and ZINC. » 
The paintings naturally represent religious subjects, usufifiy 
scenes from the life of Shin Gautama ; hig“amous meetings 
with the ol@ man, the sick, the dead, and “the monk; his 
departure, #, night from the magnificent cowrl of King 
Thudawdana; his ascent to Tawadeintha, and the dike, 
Rearing itself over the top of the sarcophagus is ustuly the 
figure of a nagi, regalling the pious dragon chief that 
sheltered the Lord Buddha from a flood of rin by coiliifseven 
times round his bgdy &nd expanding its houd aa a Covering, 
Meanwhile, money is being steadily collected “for ue 
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remainder of the rites, and as this comes in from the elders 
of the surrounding villages and the kappiyadayakas of 
neighbouring religious houses, the kyaungthagyi of the 
deceased's monastery sets about erecting an cdifice like a 
theju, a “monastery of thesdead.” This is a building, more 
or less substantial, according to the sanctity of the departed, 
built of teak, and open all round, with the tapering 
ceclmiastical Pya-that rising over it, Hither the coffin, with 
the sarcophagus, is carried and deposited on a dais in the 
centre, a slight railing seiving to keep off wild animals. 
Over ita large white umbrella, with a deep paper-lace fringe, 
is fixed, and round about hang a number of paintings, similar 
to those on the payaung-béng, some of them, however, 
representing the favourite subject of the different races of 
men‘as known tothe artist-+he swarthy Histdoo, the 
oblique-cyed Chinaman, the Keechin with’ his pig on his 
back, and the ghastly svyhite-faced @nglishman with,dog and 
gun, Othgrs are simply grotesque, and a few horrible, in 
their glelineations pf the horrors of hell, Nevertheless, they 
are all allowed to hang there, -for though it is expressly 
stated that paintings are among the five species of gifls 
Which are not meritorious (daycing is another), the ordinary 
layman thinks that the painting he gives must certainly 
he an excepljona Here and there im this odd kind of 
mortuary chapel are also, keinnaya, gay tinselled pasteboard 
figures of men with’ birds’ lower extremities, mandttha 
keinnagg and nat keinnaya, the latter having sthe wings 
and gorgeous aspect of nat-déwas, Here the body lies in 
stata, an® there ig*e constant stream of pilgrims—some of 
ghem from far distant parts of ie country—who come to 
gly “heir religious sentences, make offerings of flowers and 
ruit as they woul al the pagoda, and contribute what they 
ean afford towards the remainder of the ceremony. 

‘The body remains till the required sum i folleeted, 
During that time numbers of festivals are celebrated at, the 
pe'ban kyaung; bands of music play frequently, and the 
same people ofley make three or four different offerings. 
The ipl in slate usually lasts several months, sometimes 
considerably aver a year? and it is to be nojed that a pongyl 
byfan never takes place during Lent. 
’ 
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At last all the funds are collected. An open space 
outside the town is cleared of jungle, and in the centre of it 
is erected the funeral pyre. This is constructed of bamboo 
matting, pasteboard brightly painted, and covered with the 
usual tinsel. It is, of course, in te form of the seven-rogfed 
spire, the number of roofs, as some think, representing the 
number of heavens of nat-déwas, It is “square up to a 
height of fifteen or twenty fect, where there IS a platform, 
on which is placed a sort of cenotaph, resembling the payaung 
béng in construction'’and decoration, Above this towers up, 
fifty or sixty fect higher, the bamboo canofy, When this is 

, teady, a fortunate day is selected by the elders of the town, for 
they have the management of the funeral rites, to the exclu- 
sion of the brethrensof the yellow robe, This is annofinced 
all over ‘the country-side eby sound’ of pong, and when the 
appointed dayartives the peeple come flocking from every side, 
gach quagfer or village brifiging its pya-ehats and padetha-bins, 
the former similar in construction to the spire on, the funcral 
pile, the “wishing trees” laden with a-hlu,for the surviving 
brethren of the pdngyi who is to be cremated, The spires 
are arranged round about the great central one, to be burnt 
along with it; the padctha-bins are delivered at the kyaung, 

There ts always a great gathering round the monastery 
of the dead, where rthe sramana has been lying in slate, 
The coffin is taken down with gregt ceremony, and placed 
ona strongly built, low four-wheeled tar, surmounted hy the 
eternal bamboo spire, Now comes a part of the cerémonial 
which always seems strangely absurd, not to say indecorous, 
to forcigners, Two, or sometimes four, rtout ratta® or calr 
ropes are fastendd to the*car, and forthWith all the ables, 
bodied men present commence a frantically contested "fad, 
uproarious tug-of-war. No sides whateyér are selected, of 
numbers agreed upon. Reinforcements are always ready to 
back up,aside which seems on the point of losing, and 
prematurely ending the struggle; and when a man loses his 
wind he leaves go his hold and Sits down to have u reg. 
Sometimes the rope ebreaks, and then the progress | “of the 
funeral has to besbuspended till a new one is proctfed and 
fastened on, for therc*is no rule as Yo a side abidlng by its 
accidents, Sometimes the contest goca on for two" or thie 
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hours, and there are instances recorded where it was not 
till the third day that a definite result was arrived at. The 
explanation is simple enough to a Burman, and it is surprising 
that it has not hitherto been given by any writer on Burma. 
Itzis a work of the greafest possible merit to drag a pén- 
gyi's body to the funeral pyre, and this kutho falls to 
the share of tlfose who win in the tug-of-war, The late 
Captain Fosbes said that the explanation ~was that’ “the 
conquering village will got the better of their losing rivals 
in all Sports, “contests, or other matters during the year,” 
But this is impossible where the winning side may be 
composed of men from a score of different villages in circles 
remote from one another, Besides, there are no champion- 
ship ‘meetings in Burma, Ty is to be noted also that during 
the ‘lnswethi itd ‘usually only the payaung dong that 
is on the car, The actual coffis is brought down afterwaids, 
At last the coffinsis brought té& the pyre and hoisted up 
to its lofty platform, beneath which {3 stored a great quantity 
of epmbustible praterial : wood soaked in oil, pitch, and 
abundance of scented chips. Then nothing remains but to 
light it, When a layman is burnt, fire is set to the pile 
by the nearost relations with a box of Bryant and May's 
matches, But this is much too worldly a method for a 
inember of the Thenga, and even the, fire obtained by the 
friction of a plug in a hgllow bamboo—an ingenious ampli. 
cation of the two dry ‘sticks of a variety of barbarous tribes, 
commen in| most monasteries—avould fail to satisfy the 
dignity of a péngyi, The pyre is lighted "by rockets 
fired frém a distance, Scores of these dén. have been 
abeeparee weeks *beforchand, and many have been carried 
rotfid triumphantly in procession by the people who have 
made them, a baXyl of music preceding, and young men and 
girls dancing and singing of the potency of the powder and 
the accuracy’ of the aim which will gain for them fhe gl 
of setting fire to the pyre. Each rocket has a figure of « 
kind, a nat-déwa, a tigerta hare, or a bilu attached 
Some*of them are.of huge size, constaucted of the ste 
trees *RGllowed oft and crammed full di combustibl 
which sflphar largely *predominates.® Mpny are cigh 
ifue fee’ long and four or five in circumference, and sectt 
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by iron hoops and rattan lashings, Up in Mandalay some 
are very much larger. ‘These are let off at the funeral pile 
from a distance of forty or fifty yards, the largest being 
mounted on go-carts, and many others guided by a rope 
fastened to the pya-that, the rockeigsliding along by means,of 
twisted cane loops. The great majority fail to have any 
other effect than making a great splutler anu poisoning the 
air, A few refuse to budge at all; others toyfple off their 
carts and fizzle erratically on the grass. A pdngyi byan 
in the old days was frequently attended with loss ‘Of life, 
Some one, at any rate, of the bigger rockets ‘was sure to fly off 
at a tangent and plunge into the crowd, where its weight, to 
gay nothing of its fiery belchings, found one or more 
victims. Even now it is ogly by the strictest police 
regulation’ and a rigorous «naintaining*® efe order among’ the 
spectators, and system in the pyrotechnists, that like catas- 
trophes da not happen, *At last sont lucky don plunges 
right into the inflammafle materials piled below the bier, and 
in a few minutes the flames are Icaping,high above the 
topmost pinnacle of the spire. Roof after roof falls, setting 
fire to the offerings placed round the basement. ‘The joints 
of bamboo explode with a noisg léke a pistol shot; the crowd 
cheer cach separate occurrence, and when finally the central 
spire falls with a hisspa shout rises from th¢ multitude which 
suggests anything but death and pioys observance, But here 
in the mandtthapyi all is changeful, ‘sad, and unreal, and 
one more death brings but nearer to the final rest of Me'ban, 
When the last smouldering embers have cooled, the 
monastic brethren scarch for any pieces ef bones (flat may 
remain, and these are cafefully gathered * up and buried, 
somewhere near the pagoda, Sometimes, in the case dia 
particularly saintly man, they are pounded, flown, mixed into 
a paste with thitsi, and moulded into an image of the 
Buddha, whéah is stored up in the monastery. “The custom 
folloyed in other Buddhist couniries of erecting a shrine 
over the dead is, in accordance with the tgachings of Shig 
Gautama, an honour bwt rarely accorded in Burma. fn the 
Shan States theye are commoner, but are rarely aiffthing 
more elaborate thgn a®stucco-covered block of ebricks, about 
three feet high and pointed at the top, . = 
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Wun a Burman dics, after the first interval of poignant 
grief on the part of those present, the kody is carried to thé 
side of the central good of ‘the house, abutting on the front 
verandah, and there deposited, between+ the house posts, 
Messayes are then sqnt to the moaastery, to the friends and 
* neighbours, and a funeral band is summoned. “Meanwhile 
the gorpse is carefully washed from head to foot, and the two 
big toes, and usfially also the thumbs, are tied together with 
the chema-gyo and the Ietma gyo, which, if practicable, 
should he logks of the hairof a son or daughter ; but if this 
is not to he got, 2 strip of cdtton cloth is used, The whole 
body then, from the armpits downwards, is closely swathed 
in new whit@ cotton cloth, and when this is done the best 
clothes the deceased possessed are put on, If the family is 
weallay the paso or tamein is often very rich and costly. 
The fie is always left uncovered, unless therC’ are special 
reasons for concgpling it, arising from the cause of death. 
Between the teeth is placed the ykado-ka, a plece of gold or 
sfi¥cr as ferry-money to pay for the passage of the mystic 
river, which is #known to exist, but concerning which no 
further particulirs are to be got from any Burman, It is no 
doubt a relic of old demon-worship, the meaning of whjch is 
forgotten, while the custom has clung on. Charon's toll of 
gourse immediately occuss to the classical reader. Prdbably 
the mce on theif march from their ancestral home to Burma 
had a@*cross a bifriver. If the family is*yery poor, a copper 
of lead Rolin, is used, oreporhaps nothiag more valuable than 
@ hetcRaut. ‘The coin, whatever it isis usually *quictly 
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carried off by the grave-diggers. None but an outcast would 
venture to do such a thing, 

By this time, or, if the death occurred at night, in the 
early morning, the band has arrived, and commences to play 
dirges in front of the house, The Sula-gandi monks greatly 
disapprove of this practice, as savouring of ostentation, ahd 
their followers therefore often dispense will the band, as do 
many Burmangin the large English towns, Ret otherwise 
the band is always engaged, and plays on steadily till the 
funeral takes place. Almost invariably, too, ane or nfore of 
the yahans from the monastery come along“’nd stay in the 
house, their presence being invaluable in keeping away cvil 
spirils, who might otherwise loiter about the place, The 
monk may or may nqt deliver a discourse, just as he sods fit. 
The bodyecis then put into the coffin, Weigh, is a very flimsy 
kind of affair, ordinarily made of let-pan (Bombar mala- 
baricum), a very light ande porous kind, of wood not unlike 
deal, or sdlnetimes of eng tree (Dipterocarpus tuberculatus). 
This is fastened down roughly with any kind of ‘hails glhat 
come to hand. A number of the relatives {ind friends now 
come to condole and lend their assistance in making and ornas 
menting the bier and hearse, mos{ of them bringing presents 
of money or food with them.” A few yéars ago a very 
meritorious society called Upathaka was starled in Rangoon, 
the object of which was to provide decent and’ honourable 
burial for all members, The actual soolety did not last very 
long, but it served to show that the ok! fecling of nautual 
help still ex@sted. AL no time, however, have the Bérmans 
been backward in this meitswe a-paung agaaw, whicle is one 
of the thirty-eight points iqsisted on in te Mingala-thut, 
the most favourite sermon of the Lord Buddha’s,  Lrieftés 
and neighbours troop in with presents of a few pice, baskets 
of rice, meat, fruit, tobacco, betel, and matetidl for decorating 
the bier, so that a man who in his lifetime never had a rupee to 
bless hims@lf with, receives in Lower Burma a funeral grand 
enough to bring everybody connected with it under the sco) 
of the sumptuary laws, if it were held in*King Thieaw's 
territory, od My 

The body is kept # lotiger or sherter time gccdMling to 
the station’of the Reccased, If he was rich, the preparatloty 
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of the funeral paraphernalia takes some time, and it is now- 
adays almost a matter of ceremonial necessity that all 
children and blood relations should assemble for the burial. 
Technically, if the death occurred on the last day of the month 
the funeral ceremonies should take place before inidnight, 
certainly before the new mon appears. This rule, however, 
is far from being strictly observed nowadays, .A poor man 
is buried’ as qquickly as possible to save expense; a rich 
man’s obsequics last according to the pride of his family and 
their inelinatiomto spend money. The coffin, called hkaung, 
is usually covere’s with tinsel paper, or perhaps gilt, The 
tal, the bier, is shaded by a light canopy, or spire made of 
bamboo, and carried by means of four long bamboo poles. 
This pya-that is usually most gaily decorated with coloured 
pasteboard, tinsel, ans! spaintings of different. kinds, and 
looks strangely bright and theaffical to Ifuropeans, It is 
carpentered and decorated in the sigeet before the house, for 
dil is from cight or ten a twenty or thirty feet in helght, and 
often overt@ps all the houses in the quarter, 

hen the da fixed for the funeral arrives the yahans 
are invited to the house, They usually come in numbers 
proportioned to the amount | of alms given, There is ordi- 
narily an address in the houisemdwelling mainly on the vanity 
of human wishes’ and the uncertainty and misery of life on 
earth, Then*the*coffin is brought out and placed on the 
platform made for it .if the lower part of the pya-that, 
Over it,is then thrown a paso if the deceased was a man, or 
a tamet? or neckerchief if a woman, This usuatty conceals 
the coffig, unless itis richly gilt, or painted, as is sometimes 
the case, with figures of the nobler of the animals, such as 
Tioms tigers, monkeys, and elephants. Then the distinctive 
q@arment is loopedy up so that all may see, Over this cloth 
are usually placed*short sticks wrapped round with gold 
and silver paper, shwe bidén and ngwe bidén L, hich yere 
“forbidden in Mandalay except to the officials, * Equally 
contrary to the Yazagaing,are the sanda ya-mya, two fong 
sfteamers which gome down from the top of the spire and 
are take in the hends of as many of Ure, personal friends 
as can gethold of them., The musketyshots which are fired 
offen, duudug the processiqng would have “dfitailed espevially 
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heavy punishment under Burman rule, Latterly some 
laymen in Rangoon have even been bold enough to glorify the 
funerals of their relatives with keinnaya, figures of men or 
women with bird-like feet and lower extremities. These 
spangled toys, which are commonly fo be seen in all 
monasteries, are properly only ed at the last ceremomics 
of a member of the sacred order. But when some men are 
bold enough even to flaunt the royal white ymbrella, it is 
hardly to be expected that the distinctive honours of the 
yahans would be respected, a 6 

The procession having been formedga start is made, 
At the head come the alms intended for the monks and for 
the poor, some carried by men, some by women, the sexes , 
going in separate lines. After this come the pyin-sin,pnever 
in any very great lumbers, urfiess hg a-hlu be particularly 
bountiful. Follqwing thei comes the bard, and often a troop 
of singers, These are always hired for the purpose, and their 
callousnéds is as little do be cast up against Burman natural, 
affection as the unlovable daings of, the mutes atan English 
funeral, Close upon the musicians coma the bier Sarricd 
by six or eight young men. Then in a general crowd follow 
the relations, friends, and neighbours, all on foot. Many 
passers-by, total strangers, jaiteif the procession from motives 
of piety, Here and there the men carrying the bier stop 
and dance in a cufious fantastic way t6 the measures of 
the dirge of the singers, The funeral mésereres ove usually 
the composition of an improvisatore in the chorus, apd deal 
with the fe and death and good actions of the deceased, 
A measute called maung pyaung is the most generally used, 

Occasionally there is 9 tug-of-war with a rope as at a 
péngyi’s' funeral, one side exclaiming, “We must buryous 
dead”; the other, “You shall not take away my friend.) 
As a matter of necessity the former party must conquer, but 
they sometimes have to get recruits from the,crowd before , 
they cai? mahage it. 

“It is a matter of regulation that a funeral should never 
go to the north or to the cast. The gravayard is usyally 2o 
the west of the »illage, and the dead skould all bg, carried 
out of a walled town by a gate reserved for this purpose, 
In Mandalay thia a-mingala taga was that to vhe squth-wast, 
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and it was avoided by those’ who had business in the myo 
as cursed, as indeed its name imports, Other rules are that 
a corpse must never be carried towards the centre of the 
town, still less can it be taken into it, If the man has dicd 
in the jungle, and the funeral has to pass a village, it skirts 
round the outside of it. 

When the cemetery is athing: the coffin*is taken out 
andsplaced &n the ground near the grave. The immediate 
mourners collect round about it; the rest of the people. go 
to the “gayats, “of which there are always’ several at every 
graveyard. The music stops as soon as this place is reached, 
The alms are set up in order before the pdngyis, and these 
again intone the five secular commandments, and the ten 
good’ works, besides a long_string of Rali doxologies. As 
soon as they havesfhished theys leave and file dff to the 
monastery, the a-hlu being carsied after them, -The chief 

, mournér at the sanse time pours water slowly.out of a 
cocoanut shell, saying, “May the deceased and all present 
share the merit of the offerings made and the ceremonies 
now proceeding.” This pefformance, called ye-set-kya, ix a 
régular accompaniment of all almsgiving. The idea is that 
‘the carth will bear witness»where: men may forget, When 
Shin Gautama ascended the throne under the bawdi tree, 
Manenat, the devil, claimed that it was his, because he had 
discovered it first, and,all his mighty host shouted aloud 
when he called.upon them as witnesses, The Ford Buddha 
had n@,witness but the eafth, and to it he appealed, asking 
whether he had not achieved the Three Great”.Works of 
Perfectivn, the Ton Great Virtues, and the Five Renounce« 
amon The carth gave testimoniy to this kaung-hmu with a 
_.terble roaring and a violent earthquake, so that Mién-nat 

“and all his legiofis fled in terror. Hence the pouring out of 
water when alms are given. 

While this is going on women are walking about the 
zayats distributing cheroots and swect drinks, betel, Ie’pet, 
and biscuits among the visitors, The nearest relations ace 
carrying out the ‘final rites, The coffin is 3 swung three times 

backvifds and forwards over the apart. grave, and, thest 

lowered in, “This cereniony, called utaikthl, is logked upon 

ct a kind! of final farewell, and after cach person has thrown 
2Q 
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a handful of earth the grave-diggers fill up the grave, These 
sandalas are outcasts, the name being probably derived from 
the Sanskrit term for the lowest caste of the Hindoos, It is 
considered a mark of respect to wait till the grave is filled 
in, and when this is over, there igsome conversation in phe 
zayat over the refreshments, and then all make their way 
home, The pya-that, bamboos, and other faraphernalia are 
the perquisites*of the sandals, and they usualfy get allethe 
alms intended for the poor, though at a Brent funeral there 
is often much competition for the pasos, turbfins, and pieces 
of muslin given away in alms, It is to be observed that 
there is no tombstone put up; nothing to mats for future 
years where the grave was, 

Though burial is becoming common with al classes, 
the old fmethod of cremesion still” pfaveils extensively in 
the jungle districts, and «vas invariable in Independent 
Burma when the deccastd had attaied considerable age. 
When the body is to be burned, mithingyothj, it is not’ 
necessary that the coffin lid should”be fastened down9 and 
sometimes there is no Jid at all, The preparations and 
procession are identical with that for burial The pyre is 
composed of billets of wood, daid two and two at right 
angles to cach other, quafitities of sweetrsmelling woods 
being placed in then intervals, A few hillets are placed 
above the coffin as well as below, and at the boltom of the 
funeral pile is usually an iron trough into which any un- 
consumed ,bones may fall, The ‘pyre is kindled at,?arious 
points by. the nearest relations, and the sandaliis stay by 
to see that if burns frecly, and that all iseonsumed? When 
the fire has burnt out, two or three of the nearest of kin, 
come and search about among the ashes for the bdries, 
These are washed clean with cocoanut milk, and in the” 
case of great people in Lower Burma of inte years, often 
witls lavandas” water, eau de cologne, or any of Atkinson's 
or Piesse and Lubin’s scents, They are then wrapped up 
in clean white cloths, and placed %n a newly made curtheng 
ware pot, which is not uncommonly gill, or coverod with 
pictures of sacredoovents taken from the birth storight" * This 
fs then taken back tothe house temporarily,» 

For seven days after cither kind of funeral, Mourpify 
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goes on in the house, This means in wealthy houses 
indiscriminate cating and drinking. Cooking goes on all 
night, and all day relays of condoling visitors come and cat 
and enjoy themselves, The yahangs also conie every morning 
and receive offerings, and recite a string of Pali sentences. 
Friends bring contributions towards all this expenditure, but 
the result, of it foo often is thal the heir finds that not only 
are all his f..ther’s hoarded rupees gone, but ic himself has 
contracted a very considerable burden of debt. Even in the 
case of poor veeple, where the feasting is limited to the 
seventh cay, great expense is incurred, The yahans are 
as necessary then as at the funeral, for the house must be 
purified, and the evil spirits who may be hanging about, 
as wéll as the leip-bya of the deccased, have to be exorcised 
and ‘driven away.- “heh the pot containing the bones, if 
the dead person was burnt, is teken fo the graveyard and 
buried, or sometimes, is put into & hole near the, pagoda, 
* Superstitions people at burials sometimes affirm that they 
have ccaughil the,“ butterfly” of the deceased in a hand- 
kerchicf, and take this home to the house, where it lies till 
the seventh day, when it is opened after the discourse of 
the yahans, and the leip-bya is driven from the house, It 
can then give no,thore trouble. * 

Sometimes a small pagoda is creeted over the cremated 
ashes of a highly respected relative. These are regarded 
simply as monuments, ‘even when they are over a king, 
to whem alone of laymen in Native Burma’ they could 
be rected. They must not be used as placdd, to offer 
worship and thatothis may be known, the members of 
he sacred order “ordain that such pagodas shall have no 
htiy ho umbrella, on the top. To obviate this it is usnal 
‘with the builder 49 dedicate the place to Shin Gautama, 
and thus al once’ secure a monument and a hi Pagodas 
erected in honour of yahandas, or particnlady, salited 
pongyis, receive the umbrella of right, and are places very 
eminently suited for the pious laymen to worship at. Such 
ternpl@tombs are Galled ayo sedi, but aac nol of such frequent 
crectio’ As they usdil to be. 

[In soine gases the lations grind down the bones to 
bgwder, ‘And mixing this with the wood oil called thitsi, 

2Q2 
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mould the paste into a small image of the Lord Buddha, 
which they set up in an honoured place in their houses, 
and make use of as the object of their morning and evening 
doxologies, Such images are called tha-yo, 

Nowadays money and public ¢stimation alone determine 
the character of the funeral; but formerly in Mandalay, 
apart from ‘the ceremonial provided for *a péngyi byan, 
there were fiwe kinds suitable for a layman—@one fore the 
sovereign; then for members of the royal family ; thirdly, 
for nobles, and those who had received officia# rank, & rather 
precarious and dangerous possession; then for thuté, rich 
men——so designated by special patent, which placed them 
under the “protection” of the court, that is foe say, made 
them accessible for the demagd of “benevolences” # and 
finally, # funeral for ordiaary peofle*e Lhe burials of the 
poor in Mandalay were gruesome spectacles. The body was 
carried tg the graveyard in a big, roomy box, grown® rickety 
with much use, or, mé1e simply still, in a mat. The ‘san-‘ 
dalas had dug a hole, little more ‘than three feet decy. If 
it was not long enough the body was squeezed in without 
any regard for relatives feelings, Enough earth to cover 
it slightly was thrown on by the grave-diggers, and the howls 
and fights of the pariah dogs at night suggested how its was 
that epidemics did got arise. > fo 

In the case of the funeral, say, of an Atwinwun’'s wife, 
the coffin might be gilt, with a web‘ of white cotton cloth 
fastened at*the head—velvet was only permissible for a 
person qf*royal blood; the bamboos composing the bier 
were covered with red cloth; the pasgs, tamein® and so 
on, given in alms, were “arried on lon poles, each polg 
borne by two men, In the procession the insignia ofthe 
wun, his umbrellas, fans, kamauk, and th@ rest were carric® 
in front; after the alms and yahans camé a dozen or more 
young yomgh, carrying the court dress and decorations of 
the deceased, then her state carriage and that of her husband, 
hers being usually a palanquin. * The billets of wood on tQe 
funeral pyre were gilt. These honour$ were so “reatly 
valued that not 2 single privilege would® be omitt&¥though 
the husband hag +t8 borrow motfey for eveg: single item. ‘ 
Indeed, were he to have omitted any of them, “ie might 
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be in danger of losing all, as not sufficiently appreciating 
the dignities conferred upon him. 

As soon as Mindén Min died, or at least as soon as 
it was officially.made known that he was dead (for there 
arg great doubts as tq, whether he died on the rath 
September or on the 1st October 1878, or on some date 
between these fwo), as soon as the ministerial announce- 
ment came¥out on the latter date, the b@-ho, the great 
drum and gong suspended in a tower by the eastern gate, 
were stopped. ® ihe new king’s drum and gong were not 
sounded till nine o’clock in the evening of the funeral, after 
which they lvere struck in the ordinary way every three 
hours. Bands of soldiers and police with gongs patrolled 
the Streets all night long ta, see that everything was quiet. 
The’ princes had bear? seized andecast into prison some time 
before, but there was a chance *that their adherents might 
4 raise disturbances ow their behalf, "and this precaytion Was 
* kept up foy some time. Meanwhile a pagoda, to servé as 
a maasoleum, wag being tun up with the greatest expedition 
close to the Mint, on the eastern side of the palace, in the 
outer enclosure, and this was finished in four or five days. 
The king had specially requested that his body should not 
be burnt according to ordinary ‘royal custom, and the Sin- 
byumé, the genioy queen and chief ma@urner, had resolved 
that this wish should be sxespected. 

The corpse was laid out in state, and on the 3rd October 
the grégter number of the foreigners and the officials of 
inferior rank wgre admitted to look upon it, This ceremony 
was con@ucted in the Hman- nandaw, the “Glass Palace,” a 
soon in which Thibaw Min has* received most Europeans 
sine, The body lay'in the fore part of the chamber on a 
Bilt couch, or bed&jead, studded with bits of glass, and was 
robed from head to foot in white, a piece of white satin 
covering the*face. The royal number of wltiges vmbreflas 
was canopied overhead, and at the top part of the cguch 
were arranged the regalia” in a row, On this occasion 
the Sifbyumé and, the Anauk Nammadaw, the favourite 
queen ad the West Palace, sat by the ceuch and ‘slewly 
waved gofgeans peacock* fans. At otRer times thg sopless 
afens tddk it in turn to watch by the body, two at a time. 
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Round about were grouped all the other queens and princesses, 
weeping piteously. The deceased king’s biother, the ex- 
Pagin Min, the newly elected Thibaw Min, and all the 
high officials, were behind at the faither end of the room. 
Suspended over the corpse was g small flat piece of gold 
shaped like a heart, called thényun, and in this the leip- 
bya, the butterfly spirit of the departed king, was, supposed 
to dwell till sftch time as he should be buried. # The pablic 
lying in state only lasted a few hours, but the body remained 
there unaltered till the time of the funer@. It {vas not 
certainly known whether any attempt at embalming was 
made, but the body was very much shrunk, and ‘contrasted 
greatly with the genial presence of his majesty when last 
he was seen alive. ¢ Cie bd 
The* funeral took plase on the Ptheat noon. It’ was 
the first that took place that day, and no other was allowed 
until theroyal obsequie8 were entirelyever, The city gates 
were shut and strongly guarded to prevent any such going* 
forth if any one had been bold or iggorant enough to 
attempt it. From the gates of the interior palace stockade 
to the tomb, the whole route of the procession was laid with 
scarlet cloth, and round the gnasisoleum was as wide bamboo 
fence covered with long cloth, inside of svhich were some 
slight sheds, run up for the accommodation of the queens and 
the chief ministers, It is worthy of notice also that, in a 
favourable position to view all that passed, was erected a 
similar mandut for the accommodation of the late My. Shaw, 
then Biitish Resident in Mandalay, his assjstants, and the 
Residency Chaplain, the late Rev. Je A. Colb@k. The 
Resident and Assistant “Resident were” admitted in full 
uniform, wearing their shoes and swords, and it was thdffght 
that at length a solution of the great shg@-question had beef 
arrived at, for though in the outer court this dignity had 
alays dete ‘allowed them, the fact that later*on they saw ® 
theeking not very far off roused hopes of an audience at a 
remote date with similar appen@ages. But alas, the hopes 
were vain, «.? « 
*Punctually aé twelve,the procession Yeft the pafé¥e gates. 
At the head of ghe fortége came the late king's wan, a huge 
palanquin borne on men’s shoulders. Close upof it cafe 
—_ 
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six elephants, in royal purple and gold housings, and after 
them two richly caparisoned ponies. Following these were 
three of the mingyis and a wundauk, the fourth chief minister, 
the Laungshwe being too old and feeble to appear. Then 
came the band, called hyaing-daung, on such occasions, 
playing an ancient royal szserere, and after it a great crowd 
of the minor officials, wearing baungs, white official hats. 
Behind thes$came a number of men and women bearing the 
regalia and the utensils of the royal dead, the crown, the 
heavy Gourt dr@sg, the gold betel box, the spittoon, the hentha, 
and the rest. hen came an empty coffin, overlaid with 
scarlet velvet and plates of gold, and immediately behind it 
the body in™a ta-nyin, or hammock of white velvet, attached 
to a bamboo swathed in red,velvet, across which was thrown 
a white velvet coverin’ spangled with gold. To tlfe ta-nyin 
were attached two long clothsg,sanda-ya*mya, held by a 
multitude of queens, princesses, and exceedingly young 
princes (all the older ones being in jail). Above were’ the 
eights “white umbrellas, ‘and over the Sinbyumé, the chief 
mourner, were held three of the same royal colour. Her three 
daughters, one of whom, the Supayalat, became Thibaw 
Min’s queen, were shaded, by bright yellow htis, a colour 
whith ranks even over gold. ‘Thus they proceeded to the 
bamboo enclosurg. Then it was anngunced that the new 
king, Thibaw Min, wag coming, having just received the 
beit-theit, been anointed by the Brahmin Pénnas, He 
appeatgd shortly, seated in a lofty wan, at each of the four 
corners of which croucled a maiden with bowed ,head and 
clasped@hands, th@whole being carried on the shoulders of 
forty men. Preceding him wa? his bodyguard of twelve 

pages all dressed alike and armed with double-barrelled 
*breechloaders in Sed serge, cases, The Shwe nan-yin paya, 

the new possessor of the golden throne, remained for half an 

hour, looking very ill at ease, and little inclthed tp inspect 

the splendid spectacle before him. Then he gave the order 

fpr the last rites* and in “accordance with custom retyrned 

immefliately to the palace, The actual ceremony of burial 
, was ABW concluded with as little ceremony as previously 

there had been superaundance of it?ang in a very short 

dmg thé yahans, of whom there had been a great multitude 
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present, were superintending the carrying off of the 108 
(representing the number of divisions in the foot of the Lord 
Buddha, and the beads on the rosary) heaps of alms piled 
up in great mountains in a long shed to the east of the 
mausoleum. This was the last of the pious king, Maupg 
Lun, Mindén Min, the Convener of the Fiflh Great Synod. 
‘The following is the substance of a funtral dirge sung 
in Mandalay by a Rangoon man whose wife ha died inethe 


royal city :— 


Gone, gone att thou, sweet wife ; gone far%way, 

Fair still and charmful, stretched on thy cold bier, 

As erst thou weit upon that joyous day oa 

When first I wed thee ; gladsome biought thee htie, 

And joyed to ¢hink that thoy wert mine. Ah me! 

Phe butterfly’s silk wipgs are shi€d # yoymore, 

Ne’er more to rest upon thy head, Mah Meit— 

Sweet name for wig affectionate.” Deplore® 

Fer death ye nats that iule forests afld streams, 

The hills and vales, and greater ye who guard 

The sacred Jaw, the holy shrinest the beams 

Of silent moon, and sunlight baking hard® 

The hot-scorched earth, not scorchéd mote and seared 

Than is the parchment of my tortured heaat, 

Nay, bear with me, good Peighbours. Be nov feared. 

Lam not mad, ‘The n&t-so hath no part | 

Of me 01 mine. The spaewife sure hath said it, 
e e ee 

Ay, thou wert mine when last I wod the earth, 

Ere yet all sinful, I was born as man, 

Agd yet again, in yet another birth, 

Ltlaim thee; when mayhap a happier kan, 

A fairer sum of merit, hardly won, 

Will lead us on, linked-armed, to link&f geath, 

That so piogressing, joyful we may 1un 

Thiough all life’s changes, and with single breath, 

Through heavens and zin and rupa, we may bound 

To Ne’ban, blissful home of rest, So mete it be. 


. 
Ala’, ¢hou wert fiom Hanthawaddy’s plains, 
And were we there, where thou so fain hadst stayed, 
A stately pomp had honoured“ hy remaiiis, 
In silk and velvgt wound, with gilded sh&de 
, Of wide unvbrella’s pride, and regal spiee 
Had tower¥d tg the skies, all seemly draped 
With flowiag*tloths and princesses’ attire, © 
Such as now thou dost wear, from earth escaped 
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To heavens of nats. Yea, and of fretted gold 
With mirror-work inlaid had been this case, 
The last sad dwelling of thy earthly mould ; 
But here it may not be, not in this place. 


In Mamye’s soil the stranger finds a tomb 

As poor as doth theemeanest in the land. 

The trumpet's wailing note, the drum’s low boom 
May not’ be heard ; all callous as the strand - 
Th& threats the sailor on a stormy night, » 
The law stands fast and bids the mourner pass 
With smotheied moan ; and hurry from its sight 
The altege clay. Far from thy home, alas! 

Thy dirge e’en waxeth faint. Oh, Awgata, 

The Lord, the Law, the Order, the Three Gems, 
I pew me low, Giant me the holy calm. 


INDEX 


Abuse, twenty-seven kinds of, 514 
Acting, 289 
Akat, ceremony of, 34 
Alaungpaya, 446 
his‘five arms, 447 
opinion. of himself, 4g8, ' 
Alchemy, 401, 404 
Almanac, Prophetic, 348 
Alms, nftrit of giving, 34a gh 42) 158 
Alpkabet, Pe 
Amadeé - 
A-mig bt, 461 + 2 
Anawrata-saw Min, 5, 270 
Anchonites’ caves, 140 
Animals esteemed, 101 
Ansa pyitthi, the game, 378 
Ants, 568 
Anylithas, 245 
Apeitnd, 218 
Apin, 423 L 
Arakan, image, 169 
pagoda, 169 
Arimadgya, the next Buddha, 90 
Aimy, Wength of, 506 
Artillery, §03 
Asgaulty ign kinds®of, 514 
‘Atninieay 88 3 
Athurein, 296 
AfMna nats, 91 
Atumashi kyaung, 17% 
Augury, 405 o? 
Aungthwé, go- -between, 54, 55 
eh Zaya, the hunter, 446 
A-yet hké, goq 


@ 


Badda, the present wérld, how pepu- 
' lated, 93 - 
Balachong, 281 
Band, ¢& 
militarye499 
Batani, 323 ®@ 
Paryjstorsy 516 


Baskets of the Law, settlement of, 146 
Bathing, 72 
Bats, legend of pious, 187 
Bawana, doxology of the Three Pre- 
cious Chings, 36 
Baw-di-tha-da, 44 a 
*B&din Sayas, 239, 416 
ees, 578 
jege@ing tour of monks, 31 
Bells, abject of, 204-9 
in South Kensington Museum, 205 
Betel, 71 . 
boxes, 275 
Bigotry, absence of, 144 
Br-it, toilet-box, 275 
Bilu-gyun, 353 
Bi-nat-daw, plinth, 162 


Bh thday candles, 6 


Boa-constrictor, 577 

Boat-racifig discouraged by Govern- 

* ment, 364 

Boats, varieties of, 365 

Bongyo fairies} 323° 

Book of the Oath, 5127 

Boxing, 378 

Buddha, characteristics of a, 185 

Buddhas, seasons when they appear, 
8 


Buddbism introduced into Buima, 147 
Buddhist Beatitudes, 574. 

Buffalo fights, 381 

Buildmg sham pagodas, 442 

Bullock’s hide of ground, 442 
Bumazonat, 348 9 % 9 2 
Buoyancy of temper, 66, 384) 

Bwé, titles, 22 

Bya-bézan, women’s, 43, 61 * 
Byadewy 51 a 


Cébalistig | figs, 415 
Carriages 1 Mandalay, 461 | 
Carts, 81, 213 


mon 
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Carving in wood, 67, 126, 129 
Casting images and bells, 198, 206 
Cats, 83 
Cavalry, 502 
Changing names, 7 
Characteristics according to birthdays, § 
Charmed tattooing, 42 
Charon’s toll, 589 
Chetties, 250 
Child-birth, ceremonials at, I, 2 
Chinése game of chegs, 371 
Chinlén, 376 
Chins, oppressed by Burmese, 443 
Choral dances, 313 
Church lands, 134, $33 
Classification of the people, 95 
Codes of law, 509 
Coffin of monk, 584 

Jayman, 590 
Coiners, 402 
Colours used Jor lacquer sad) 278 
Compliments of the New Year, 350 


Conjureis, 414 a] 


Consecration of king, 450° # 
Constitution, 3 

Cookery, objection to smelf of, jo 
Cooking range, 79 

Coronation, 450 

Corvées, 66 

Councils of religion, 146 

Courting time, 56 

Cryptographs, 166 


Daing, ground-keeper, 376 | 

Dalizan necklaces, 338 

Dancing, varieties of, 311 

Dat, the elements of the body, 415 

Decisions, standar@ in latv, 510 

Dedication of Pagoda, 157 

Deittén, 416 , 

Destruction of successive woilds, 89 « 

Dewadat, supposed identity with Jesyg 
Christ, 96 

Dibinkaya Paya, 192 

Dietists, 418 

Difficulty of becoming a human being, 
19 

Dirges, 592, 600 ¢ 

Diseasts, 80,4423 « 

« Divorce, 60 

*Dobatthan, 325 

Doctor¥ prescriptions, 417, 420° 

Dog, cat, and ichneumon, 5680 

Dogs, 82 Ps 

Doxalogies, 186 *, 7) 

-Dreams, gausg of, 391 @ * 

Dress, 72 


a [alo! 


Drill, 504 

Dinggists, 418 

Duke of York’s nose, 169 
Durian fruit, 280 

Dyeing silk, 272 


Earth, guardianespiit of, 348 
Eartfiquakes, causes of, 579 

Edepat, four laws pf, 36 

Eing saung nat, 235 

Empress play, 295 

Enforced labour, 526 

English carriages in Mandalay, 261 
aa pur sath, ‘gigantic “treeper, 


374 
Envelgpe of State, “ae 
Excdmmunication, 120 
Executioners, 432 ce 


Fgmily of late king, 456 


.. Farms, smallpegs of, 537 


Feminine beauties, 266 
Festival offerings, 331%» 
Fire-balloong, 229 
Fires ifi Mandalay, 545 * 
apts guins, ete, at the Nex Year, 
349 
Fish oils, 283 ‘s 
Fish, tame, 137 
Fishermen, punishments of, 285 
Tlogeing round the town, 521 
rest resarentians, 536 
Forts, 507 
Fowls, domestic, 
their astrologteal rT eibidatees 136 
Fox ang geese, 378 
Freeing birds, a work of merit, 84 
Friendly societies, 590 
Funeral of monk, §83 - 
procéssions, 42 , 
five classes %, att, 596 


* 


Gaingék, 109 
Gardens, 82 
Gatas, virtue of,,241 
Gilding a pagotla, 176 
Génnyinto, 373 

varieties in the play, 74 
Gossip, 219, 267 
Grave-diggers, 431 

. e 


Hair, 72 e 
days for cutting, 386 
Hanthawaddy, 323 . 
Hare, ambol of the moon, 342 
Harmonicons, drum afl Bong, 317 
bamboo, 318 « 
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Harp, 318 
Larvest-spirit feast, 239 
Hauteur, cause of Burman, 384 
Heart’s blood, 61 
Hells, torments of the eight, 99 
representations of, 161, 309 
Ulierarchy, 109 2 
Wsa, the Indian salmon, 282 
Lindoo game of chegs, 368 
Hkaung-se Gyun, 353 
Elegpyaung JuNyyaung, 363 
Hiutdaw, 51x 
Hmaw Saya, 424” 
Unget-phaw-bu, 198, 
Hostile pairs, shym@of, 62 
House-posts, 76 0 
foundation of, 76 
decorations,’ 337 
sheps, 68 
’ phates: 975-96 
paungwun, 492 9 4 
Hi 162 colt 


° 


< 


° 


r 
Tdentica? sounding words, 563 
) Idolatry repudiated, 184 aes 
Tihumingtjons,227 a 
ondhe river, 228 ? a. 
Tmage houses, 192 7 
Images, three classes of, 190 
growing, 196 
Initiation, to the,monastery, 113 4 
Insgziptions on bells, 263, 206 
Instruments, musicaly 317 
Insults to foreign missjons, 440 
Islands, the fou? great, 91 
‘9 
Jars, large, 282, 344 ° 
Jewelsn4tt 
wr 


Kabalwe, 131,” “ 


Kachin§,@143 ‘ 
lig presentation Pid A74 
# Kado-ka, Charon’s toll, 589 
xMaet, monastery bell, 30 
9 Kammawisi, 1137 9 
Wut-lé, 113 at 
Kan, doctrine of, 107, 186, 418, 433, 
446 4 
Kapplya-dayaka, manciple of the 
monastery, 32, 150, 332 
Karens’ story of the création, 4437 
Kauk-bnyin, sticky ride, 264 
Kaungamu, 346 
Kayattal® music, 324 
words, 321 
fen Diggkmai®, 354 


‘Feminine, 182 


King of the wizards, 413 
Kinwunmingyi, 494 

Kosaung nat, 235 

Ko-yin, novice, 108 

Kullaga, tapestry, 213, 337 
Kutho, merit, 153, 220 
Ku-thu-daw pagoda, 172 
Kyaik-hti-yo pagoda, 167 
Kyauktaran, rock-carvings, 194 
Kyaung-daw-gyi, royal monastery, 129 
Kyaung-taga, 33 4 
Kyet-sha-taing, prayer flags, 188 
Kyigyin pwé, 291 

Kyizi, triangular gongs, 218 
Kyotothi, tilting at the string, 381 


Land, seven modes of acquiring, 532 
sanctity of ownership of, 533 

Landmarks, legal, 534 

Language, etiquette of, 407 

Law and justice, origin of 94 

“of the wheel, 580 

awka, duration of a, 88 

Lawwki seit, 390 

Laws, he ten, §73 7 ‘ 

eighteen driginal, 510 

Laziness of Burmese, 383 

Le’hpet, pickled tea, 298 

Leip-bya, 238, 391 

Lent, 221 

Lepers, 431 

Faoneeys pages of honour, 493 
ibraries, 130, 131 

Lictors, 

Life, va: 
7 "98 


Linga, metres of, 320 

Lonswethi, tug-of-war, 326 
Loosening of the elhoygoint, 314 
Lotteries, 528 a 
LBubyet, 297 

Hutwet, 434 

Lulinby, 85 


32 
Ang duration accounted for, 





Madi, the model wife, 323 
Magadhi, 562 
Maha Ganda, 164, 202 
Mahagandi monks x49 % 5 
Mahiithamada, the first King, 95 
Maha Yazawin, 435 

exegrpt from, 566 7 seg. 
Manaw, the sixth faculty, 390 * 
Mandaty, foundation of, 540 


roads, §4 2 
Till, we 2 
Mani-dayw,"hair on head of, Buddha, 
191 
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Manét-tha-béng, the state of man, 97 
Mandétthiha, Assyrian style of figures, 
126, 162 
Marines, 501 
Marriage, three methods of contract- 
ing, 54 
age at which contracted, 54 
ceremony, 57 
customs at, 58 
forbidden degrees, 59 
th}mes, 63 
lucky months for, "64 
Mats, 79 
Mattat Kodaw, standing image, 191 
Maung Tha Byaw, the actor, 296, 
319 
Meals, 69 . 
Meditation, 103, 129, 390 
Menu, 95 
Mi-cing byan, fire-balloon, #27 
Military offiggrs, 498 
Mingala-thut, seamon, 574 
Mengén pagoda, 171 * 
Minhla, garrison and fort of,"507 ** 


Moneic Sonstruction of, 145 
brick, 133 » * 
their names, 140 “ 


of astrologers, 135 
Monkish laxities, 121, 136 
Monks, their duties, 111, 118 

how honoured, 122, 137 

mode of addressing one another, 129. 

their titles, 135 
Monopolies, 527 
Monuments to the dead, sof ‘ 
Mortifications discouraged, 135 
Mosaic work, 473 
Mulberry-tree, 277 
Myosa, ae ive 


- 


r 
Nagi, 294, 333: 335 ~ 
Naga hié, 388 6 
Naingan-gyaw Wundauk, 132 * 
Nakat, for the ears, 50 
Names, system on which they are 

given, 4 
Naming children, 3 
Nantagon.piayer-flegs, 187 
Nat-king, hifarfheand mounts, 348 
Nat-meimima, 241, 421 

" Nats and déwas, difference of, 332 
Nat-sefh or Nat-thein, 240, 481 


Nat-sin, shrine, 233 Ly 
Ne'ban, Taq ra 
F ° 
three stages in, 1057 er 
«Nekaza, $98, ~ ° 


Nemi, drama of, 99, 305 


Nega-hlut pwé, freeing fish, 344 
Negapi, varicties of, 281 
Ngt-byn, pure from birth, 26 
Negwedaw, poll-tax, §24 
Nogana, preparation of, 334 
Nyaungye-o, jars, 235 

Nyidaw, Naungdaw, spirits, 234 


Obstructions in Mandalay, 542 
Offerings, 189 

to water-spit, 357 & 

to spirits generally, 238 
Officials, subordinatd, 512 
Oil-press, sesamygn,#81 
Omens, 240 © 

kingly, 447, 482, 581 
Ophthalmic medicine, 418 
Ordeal, trial by, 416, 424, 519 


Pydetha tree, 92, 332 


oPaddy Mawljty, 248, 254 


Pagan, 173 
Pagoda suroundings, 4@3, 16. 
Pagodas, clgssification of, 155' 
Pagwef, spotted man, 432° 
Painting, 47, 585. @ 
Palace"intrigues} 452 
massacres, 454, 456, 469 
rules, 480 
spite, reyerences made to it, 480 
Paladétta, green vitriql, 403 , 
Palm-leaf scribes, 130 . 
Panbin, centre ofestage, 287 
Pangyet Wun, 462, 4 
Pan-taing, flower offerfig, 230 
Panthagu thengan, holy robe, 149 
Parakyun, pagoda slaves, 427 
king of, 430 © 
Paramat S, schismatics, 147 
Parawih; sacietl enqlosure, 127 
Parazikan, deagly sins, 119 @ §, * 
Pareit yétthi, re¥gious ceremonial, 397 
Parricide kings, 452 
Pasos, designs for, 273 
Patama Byan, . 
Patimauk, Boék, of the IEnfranchise- 
ment, 28, 119, 121 
Pawlén, a fillet, 73 6 
Paya taya cure, 423 
People foredoomed to hell, 100 
Peffection, thr& great works of, 184 
Pestilence in a Wllage, 237 
Ploughing, 244 
Polygamy, 59 
Péngyy, ro8 
Pénnas, 134 ‘) 
Potthwin yata, 301 


* 
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Pride, thirteen kinds of, 222 
Prisons, 52% 

Processions, 331, 345, 472 
Prodigies denounced, 195 

Property in telation to marriage, 60 
Proverbs, 581 


P 


ye 


wand T: 


‘apaw, founders of Ran 


pagoda, 180 


Punishment of Brahgna, 120 
Punishmen{s\520 

Pugndaung ek, 252 

Pwe, arrangements for, 287 
Pyathat, spires, tfre¢ kinds,'126 
Pyatthada, unluck® drys, 386 
Pyeitta, ror e 

Pyin-sin, 108 ’ 


Qualificationg ‘fo. Sacred Order, 111 
thg fourteen, of a judge, 510 
Queens, 456, 457 x 


Po ® 


* te 


Racing boats, 358 

Ramayana, 3 

Rebellifh of 1865, 492 @ 
Receptions? 339 . 


in 


Red Postern gt 478 ® 
Refr@in n 


the yein dafices, 319° 


Regard for life, 341 e 

Relic chamber, 156 

Relics, sacred, 154 . 
Renoungjngs, the five, 185 


Regubliean tendency af Buddhism 108 


Rhyme, 321 ° 


Rice, varietiesgpf, 264" ry 
Rice-mills, hart, 80 


English 


» 255 . le 


Roads, village, 85 
in Mandalay, 541 
Rockett monk's fimgyals3¢ 


Roeging, 77 


Roofs, 
Royal lands, 535 


funeral, 


s 
nastic, 128 » . 
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robes, 259 


Royal despatch Doatty Fe 
Ruler, fist appointed 8n 


the earth, 94 


» Rules for travelling, 388 
partnerships 389 
Rupa, 16 seats, 102 . 


Sabba-gyi, boa-constrftor, 377? 


as 


Sada hgro: 
cola 
Sidaik, MSS. box, 35 ° 


f 


jadaw, 


agghue 


es on foundin@a city, 452 


SCOPE, 7-13 .@ 
ion from, 9 


in, the Lord Elephant, 305 





Sa-haw saya, improvisatore, 73 

Salaries of playeis, 290 
ministers, §11, 523 

Salt manufacture, 282 

Sandathuriya, king, 200 

Sapupati Paya, 191 


a-si-gyo, 131 
Saungdan, ascent lo pagoda, 161, 329 
Sawpd Sawmé play, 176, 199 : 


Saya, 109 5 
School studies ang amusements, 15-18 
Seasons of the year, 552 
Seats of nats, 102 
Seit and Seittathit, 390-91 
Sekyawadé; king, 450, 485 
Sermon at Tawadeintha feast, 330 
Shampooing, 425 
Shan tattooers, 41 
Shinbinthalyaung, «recumbent image, 
191 @ 
hinpyuthi, initiation w monastery, 
22-26 | « 
Chins, novices, 108 
SHi®-saw*bu, queen, 568 
Shin Babayng, 148 o s 
Shin Upago, 228 
Shwe Dagén pagodap 160 seg, 
foundation of, 164, 178 
Shwegu, 175 
Shwe Gyet-yet pagoda, 342, 566 
Shwe Zet-daw pagoda, 167 
esitduyin, 367 
S'nsah, cabalistic letters, 47 
Smoking, 70 
eSdns, wizards, 453 
Santhi, to feed monks, 335 


Spells, 426 a 
Spirits, name® of cMflnig, 425, 


Stage hooks, 302 
State of man specially ‘desirable, 97 
Stayin monastery, proper duration of, 26 
Ftill-born child, 2 
Sukgandi, 149 

head of, 1§1 
Sulé nat, 181 

pagoda, 227 
Supayalat, 453, 457 , 
Suppleness of dancer, 3 Sid Py 


Tabindaing, 446, 452 e 
Tadayngsa, beggars, 430 ‘. 
Tagaung nat, his malevolence, 234 
Talap@ins, origin of name, 112 
Tamané Titegthi, 263 ¢ , 
Tameing yomalPs skirt, 73, 332 
Tipaga Miaelic chamber, g§6° 7°: 
Tattooing instrument, 40 
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Tattooing, recipes, 46 

Taungya, hill cultivation, 243, 247 
Taw Ié-wa, model wives, 62 
Ta-zet, 27 


Ten Commandments, when to be ob- 


served, 28 
Ten Laws, 573 


Thabeit hmauk, excommunication, 120 
Thabyé bin, the sacred tree, 235, 399 


Thadda, knowledge of, 26 
Tharhatawi Patthang, 36 
Thana’kha, 327 
Thanya, 391 
Tharana G6n, invocation, 36 
Tha-thana-paing, 109 
‘Thi-thana-hlyauk ceremony, 38 
Thatén, 175 
Thayé topthi, roof-beating, 398 
Thein, 113, 128 . 
Thein-nats, 326 a 
Thengaha, lvagly laws, 451 
Thibaw, his character, 451 
appearance, 467 . 
birth, 467 ome 
education, 68 rT 
a Patama Byan, 462 
popularity, 47@, 476 
his titles, 466 
Thi'gyan pw, 347 
Thihadaw island, 138 
Thiho monastery, 130 
Thin-hon-gyi, alphabet, 17 
Thinkazi Sadaw, 151 - 
‘Thin-ki-ya, 18 
Thi’si, its uses, 113, 278 
proverb about it, 279 
Thi’sibin, wood?ail tree, 274 


Thodda, the eyrré™t of perfection, 103 


Threshing corrhi4.5 
Throne, 474, 479 
Thudhemmasari, Princess, §73 
Thuraké, roo 

Thuyaung seed, 303 

‘Thuzata, 334 

Time, modes of expressing, 549-551 
Tinmyinkwé, sitting image, 191 
Titles royal, 450 

Toilet of ladies, 2914 

Tonbulein ehtattiy? 380 

Trade of, Burma, 539 

Triple consolation, 18 a 
Tug-of-War, 326, 586, 592 

Tunes, 298 


n 


ad n 
Uboné, ‘holy day, 2177” eo 
Ugandavhill, 329° n 
U-gwet snake, the hamadryad, 578 


Umbrellas, varieties of, 409 
Upekka, highest stage of meditation, 
391 
U Hpo Nya, great dramatist, 294 
Urushi tree, 274 
Utensils, the sacred eight, 112 
a 
Virtfies, the ten great, 185 
Volcanoes, mud, 167 


Wa, Lent, 26, 223 
end of, wagyut, 223 
Wakening sleepers,” disinclination of 
Burmese to,.34t © ies 
Wall-pictures and“nscriptions, 133 
Washipg the head, proper days for, 
386 


Washing thesking’s head, 353 
Waste lands, 536 

puter-clock, 553 
KVater feasky 247 4. « 


{| Water-strainer of monks, 343 
| Wayland Smith, 579 tn 


Wea, wizagls, classes of, 41f” 

Widwyf, 294, 302 i) a 

Wim, the Whole Dutyafthe Mors, 35 
rev 


White" elephant? reason for ence 
paid, 485 
tests of, 486 : 


estahlishment and housings, 488 
Whitlow, prescriptions for, 43.5 


» |oWifining post ifaboat-races, 360 


Wisdom, six kinds of, 36 
n Praises of, 224 


Witch doctors, 393, ah, 423 


‘Witnesass,. peasons ineligilfle as, 517 

Women, independence of, 52 

Wood, petrified, used for polisty 278 

World, foriation of, 90 fen 
system of, 8 * 

Worlds, two kids of, 90 

Worship, 189, 299 

Wutdaw, fate, 302 

Wuttu, 294 

Yabeins, silk-gtwers, 269 

Yahandas, 90, 97 

Yahu, the foul nat, 5, 950 

Yandabo tréaty, 436 

Yankin-taung pagoda, 17 

Yat¥eit, reclusef 140 

Yathemyo, Kapjflavastu, 309 9 

Yathi, signs of,zodiac, 552 

Yazamat, royal lattice fence, 290 « 

Years, patulé, tawtuld, 349” 

Yedaya yayi, coffin cm®, 423, 

‘Ye-hpaung hmyaw-thi, fire rafte, aa8 
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4 313 Zaingganaing, image, 194 
ye ceremonial, 157, 593 Zan, state of, 103 
we, 350 Zats, the ten great, 294 
a, lucky days, 387 Zawtagémma play, 299 
Ma Le, the singer, 313 Zayat, rest-house, 218 
dlays, 295 Zediyan, pagodas, 154. 
thi, spirit firnction, 237 reason for their shape, 158 
ing nat, village’ spinit, 230 Zewaka, the physician; 422 
“ing 10d, 423 Zodiac, signs of, 552 
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